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VIILUE  ROBIN'S  CHRISTWIAS. 

How  a  Blind   and  Deaf   Girl 
Will  Be  MsKle  Happy. 


eood  Santa  Claus  Will  Not  Fox  Bet  the 
xr„Xort»nate  I-lttle  Creature.  WHose 
Ceuerous  Heart  Ha«  Prompted  Her 
to  Make  Olfts  for  O.Uers-Her 
Home  and  Her  Ways. 
After  the   exhibition   which   the   cWl- 

*.i    nfter    New   Tear's,    and    tlio  pupi's 
">«.,  !..>.«-  '>»»•■"  "  •"*■'   ""  "" 

r"s  T.  T„rtt,rerK.S". 

t°'".:S;"aT.Sr»;    ".me.    A.,» 

her   ii^^^y  J'         ..g.  there,  anyway,  for 
how  could  yy'l'^^  °^;  ^^by  3i,e  has  had  1 

has  ---^^fof  exi  She  has  never 
^°''%fe  Common  oTpublic  Garden,  or 
"th"  fsto  "the  electric  li.hts  that 
^^We  the  streets  as  hri.ht  as  day^    She 

the    ringing    oi.  stations,    so 

S"'^'°:ouldsho  travel  home  to  Christ- 
^°Z  fniexas  where  papa  and  man.ma 
"^l    ?  ""     "e  sisters  and  brothers  are 

But  *       ^- is  ^  s°°'^i!!!!:L^ 


1' 


siuiii  '""■"""..  t  least  he  isn't 
he    docs    not    ^°^^et./  and  it 

going  to  forge  ^i^^'^^e  child  in  the 
is  too  bad  tli^at  theie  IS  ^^^  ^^  ^.,^ 
..hole  big  city  of  Bosto^^^^^^  ^^^_^^.^^^ 
pass    by.      After    »•      „„_._„  with  some 

this  year.  „„vious  for  the  great 

She  -is  quite   as  ^nx-ous  to  ^^   ^^^ 

^y  to   arrive   -^-^^1'^%  Jout  him. 
witji  his  ears  ^^^J^t^Jty    if  ycu   get 
••Shall    you  be    very  ^^^^^^W  Jy  m  the 
„,any  presents?"  -"f  ^'^f^o.^m^e   to  i 
household.     It    was    hard    to^  ^ 

understand  that  anybody  couia 
indifferent  to  the  ---f;\°/She  very  > 
she  replied,  in^P^f  f  ^'^:^    presents,  but  , 

happy  if  I  -30  ^"Lti  thougv.f-aiy.   -by 
perhaps.-    ^he    added    choug.^   ^^^,j  „„t 

and  by   when,l   am   a         . 

care  so  much. , 

But  Willie  has  "ot -mshly  iooKe,^/°/„ 

v/ard    merely    to    her  own   pi  ^^^^  ^^^y 

SlJn?s^?^^^|if^%I^f&^s 

Texas  fr°-^,?\'"'sted  wristers  for  papa, 
fn'd  ^^e^  wfs  T^^u|tfu\.enou,l.^to  J^^. 

them  on  "^^^'\S.^Zt%^^  r^flt^^Then 
'"l^  llU^-anfed  u"em  sure  y  °^«^,,7ear 
tSe  has  hemmed  two  to^^e^tor^^  ^^^^^^^ 
mamma,    and    very    FAy  brother  is  go- 

l^-:.^iru  tle'g^rUn  addiUon  ^oJ^J^^^l, 
E;ir2U^s^  t^fle^s^e  has  to 
'wr.te? 


A  funny  tlii'n.5  happened  when  she  went 
shopping  a  short  time  ago.  She  was  al- 
Jowed  to  buy  two  pretty  aprons  for  l-Catle 
and  Maggie,  but  she  did  not  understand 
they  were  to  be  kept  for  Christmas.  As 
soon  as  she  returned  to  thei  house  she 
joyously  told  them  what  she  had  for 
them.  WheiT  it  was  made  plain  to  her 
she  said,  "I  am  sorry;  you  did  not  tell 
me  it  was  to  be  a  surprise  for  them," 
but,  bless  her  dear  heart!  it  won't  make 
a  bit  of  difference  in  their  feelings  toward 
her,  fcven  If  they  are  not  surprised  on 
Christmas  morning. 

They  love  her  very  much,  just  as 
everybody  must  who  knows  her  good, 
true  little  heart  and  her  loving  and  gen- 
erous disposition.  Both  Katie  and  Mag- 
gie have  learned  the  finger  alphabet  to 
give  her  pleasure  in  talking  to  her.  One 
day  when  "'Mamma  Whiting"  got  home 
she  found  there  had  been  quite  a  dis- 
cussion between  Willie  and  Maggie  over 
a  word. 

"Mamma  Whiting,"  said  Willie  earnest- 
Iv,  "don't  you  always  say,  'Helen  u-s-e-d 
to  do  so?  Now,  Maggie  spelled  it  youst,' 
and  I  say  it  isn't  right,  and  she  says  she 
always  spells  it  that  way!"  Willie 
proved  her  point,  but  "kind  hearts  are 
more  than  spelling  books."  and  Maggie's 
heart  is  in  the  right  place,  so  she  may 
go  on  spelling  any  way  she  wants  to. 


The  day  that  Willie  went  to  buy  pres- 
ents she  was  as  much  interested  in  the 
shop  windows  as  anybody.  She  stopped 
in  front  of  a  big  store  on  Washington 
street  where  Mary  is  coming  into  school 
followed  by  her  pet  lamb.  Willie  knew 
the  story,  and  she  wanted  to  be  told 
just  how  Mary  and  the  scholars  a.nd  the 
teacher  looked.     "Is  the  lamb  close  be- 


hind Mary?"  she  said,  "And  is  he  very 
■white  and  soft?"  She  wanted  to  know 
how  many  scholars  there  were  and 
whether  they  liked  the  lamb,  too,  aaid 
the    genuine    girl    showed    In    the    next 


WILLIE   ROBIN'. 


question,  which  was:  "How  old  is  Mary, 
and  how  is  she  dressed?" 

.\T1    these   questions    and    maJiy    more  j 
were  answerc-d  by  the  kind  frien<ls  who 
have  spent  so  much  time  and  effort  in  I 
making  the  holidays  of  this  little  "shut  j 
in"  bright  and   happy.    They  wanted   to 
have  a  tree  for  her,   but  the  poor  child 
could  not  see  it  lighted,  so  Santa  Claus  ' 
will   just   come  down    the   chimney    the  j 
way  he  did  last  year.  _  j 

Willie  gets  much  excited  when  sFTe 
thinks  of  him,  and  she  is  going  to  hajig 
her  stocking  in  the  corner  of  the  fire- 
place and  clear  off  the  mantel  and  get 
out  the  little  round  table,  because  la®t-i 
year  he  needed  aill  this  space  for  his 
good  things.  , 

This   is   a.  great  secret,   but   Santa  Is   | 
going  to  bring  Willie  a  big  doll  In  an  ) 

embroidered  dress  a.na  a  Tajn  o'  Shanter  1 
hat  with  a  quill  feather.    Her  other  doll 
s    going    to   have    a   coral    set    with    a 
string  of  beads  and  a  locket  and  a  tiny  | 
watch  and  chain   and   ear-rings   aJid  a  | 
breastpin,  all  in  a  Httle  box.  «„„     „ 

She   Is  going  to   have   a  book,    too,   a  j 
funny  book,  with  no  pictures  and  with 
the  storites  printed  in  raised  letters  which  , 
are  something   like  the  frosting  letters  | 
on  a  birthday  cake.     Her  keen  slender 
■  fingers  will  travel  over  the  queer  pages  , 
I  m  the  "Stories  for  Little  Ones  "and  by  , 
noon  she  will  have  looked  all  through  i 
!  the  book  and  will  know  the  best  stories  | 
like  any  good  reader.  I 

Willie    IS    very    fond    of   perfumes   ajid  I 
/Bo  Santa  Claus  has  a  pretty  glass  ato- 
/  mizer  for  her,  with  a  big  bottle  of     Lily 
'  of  the  Valley"    to  go  into  it.     She  will 
have  great  fun  with  this,  spraying  her 
own  hair  and  the  other  children  s  at  the 
kindergarten.     This   hair  is  one  of  Wil- 
ie"s   loveliest   features      It   is   down   to 
her  waist,  very  soft  and  fine  and  is  of  a 
clear    golden    color.      She    brushes    and 
smooths  it  with   care,   not   because  she 
lsViov<j   its    beauty,    but   because    she   is 
': fXrally  ve'^i^u'dy  and  refined      Every 
night  she  braids  it  so  it  has  a  fine  wavy 
crimp  in  the  morning. 


WOw-TTow~ma  Santa~Claus'li:nbw  aii-i 
that?  But  he  does,  for  he  has  a  little  ; 
basket  for  her  all  filled  with  soft  red 
stringr  like  a  birdsnest,  with  a  shiny 
scissors  tied  on  by  red  ribbon  and  a  long 
loop  to  hang  it  up  by.  This  string  is  to 
fasten  the  long  braids  at  night  and  ties 
under  the  hair  ribbon  day  times,  when 
she  wears  one.  He  has  a  good  many 
other  things  for  her  besides  these,  but 
he  is  a  queer  fellow  and  wouldn't  tell 
all  he  Knaw. 

But  day  is  just  as  dark  as  night  time  to 
Willie,  so  how  will  the  poor  child  know 
when  to  get  up  Christmas  morning? 
She  has  a  "Bee"  clock  without  any 
glass  over  its  face,  she  winds  every 
night  and  hangs  on  the  post  at  the  head 
of  the  bed.  Any  time  when  she  wakes, 
out  goes  jthe  delicate  hand  to  the  face 

°^  }^t  °I°°1^-  and  so  she  feels  the  time,  i 
?"."  Ji^is  is  the  way  she  will  know  when 
It  IS  Christmas  morning. 

Then  what  a  run  there  will  be  for  that 
tairy  stocking,  but  she  won't  find  every- 
thing in  It,  for  Santa  Claus  said  he  was 
going  to  hide  some  things  in  different 
places  about  the  room.  What  a  glorious 
hunt  she  will  have  when  she  under- 
stands what  he  did. 

She  will  be  in  high  spirits  "alT'dayT  read- 
Ing  her  book  and  dressing  her  doll,  play- 
ing with  her  other  presents  and  asking 
many,  many  questions.  Affectionate  and 
impulsive,  she  is  an  attractive  companion 
for  she  is  very  sure  and  capable,  and  her 
comments  and  drolleries  are  keen  and 
amusing.  She  takes  entire  charge  of  her 
toilet,  and  there  is  not  a  sweeter  or  neat- 
er little  bedroom  in  Boston  than  the  one 
which  is  always  kept  for  her  on  Worces- 
ter street. 


vo"f '^  1^^®..  ^^^  devotion  as  this  dear 
child  gets  from  people  whom  she  met 
entirely  by  accident  is  a  most  touching 
and  beautiful  example  of  the  spirit  which 
,  will  keep  Christmas  trees  and  Santa 
Claus  and  aill  that  is  tender  and  gener- 

?^w^'T.^i'L^^'^^'■''^  "y  ^^  end  of  time. 
lt_  Is   pathetic    to  see    the   fine   triplicate 

'   ?K'J''°.h-^':''''''  rests  on  the  chlffoniere  in 
i,*!?   child's    room.    Not    a   ray    from    its 

'  "^'^'  .V"*^  ^°   ^°"^   2«    fhese   friends   can 

provide   she   will   have   everythUie    "lust 

like  other  girls."  o"-'"i5     just 

But   the  future  Is  long  and  dark,   and 

thereis  boy  Tommy  at  the  kindergarten 

I  who  IS  also  blind  and  deaf,  and  whose 
future  depends  entirely  upon  the  gener- 
osity of  some  one  with  a  kind  heart  Tf 
only  that  great  big  Sa:!.ta  Claus  who 
has  money  bags  which  he  never  opins 
would  only  shake  out  enough  to  bSt  a 
good  deal  of  happiness  fir  somebodv 
during  this  lovely  gift  season^  ho  "mSch' 

C^Sl^as^'^^o '^^?r%or"a'nd^irf  t^i^- 

fh't?!  ^Sul-d  ^n"n?  >!*■   'hey'^aTth^'r   way 
mere  would  not  be  one  unhaoDv  or  not 

big  Ifoumrv  on'^'^h  ^■'J°'^  of'^S^n'^a^Claul- 
uig  country  on  Christmas  morning. 


Ti 


Q  irL> 


TOMMY    STRINGER. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  1,  1896. 


TOMMY'S  CHRISTMAS. 


How  a  Little  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Boy 
Found  Enjoyment  in  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Institution. 

All  who  have  heard  of  wonderful  little 
Tommy  Stringer,  one  of  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  pupils  of  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  are  probably 
interested  to  hear  more,  and  one  of  the 
most  recent  happenings  of  interest  in 
regard  to  Tommy,  was  Tommy's  Christ- 
mas. 

Tommy  just  got  home  from  his  Christ- 
mas holidays  today,  and  this  has  been 
one  of  the  biggest  Cliristmas  holidaj's 
he  has  ever  had.  In  many  respects  this 
boy  of  9  years  is  as  wonderful  as  Helen 
Keller,  and  he  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  the  past  year  that  many 
extra  favors  were  showered  upon  him 
this  Christmas.  He  is  grateful  for  the 
smallest,  simplest  gift,  and  the  pleasure 
of  giving  to  him  is  far  more  than  in 
giving  to  one  who  is  bles.sed  with  ail, 
five  senses. 

One  of  the  first  Intimations  of  a  pleas- 
ant Christmas  for  Tommy,  It  seems, was 
a  visit  he  made  to  Clarendon  st  church 
Sunday  school  just  before  the  holidays. 
He  was  takfen  there  in  company  with 
his  teacher.  Miss  Conley,'  by  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  school,  and  so  delighted 
was  every  one  with  the  wonderful  child 
that  $15  to  $20  was  subscribed ,  toward 
the  fund  that  helps  to  keep  Tommy  in 
the  kindergarten.  Then,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunday  school  sent  special 
presents.  Some  of  them  oom^blned  and 
sent  him  a  fine  trunk,  and^qne  who  saw 
him  at  the  kindergarten 'sent  him  a 
large  rocking  horse. 

Other  presents  of  candy,  little  boxes," 
toys  of  various  kinds  and  useful  arti- 
cles like  gloves,  etc,  were  given  to  him, 
and  he  spent  his  holiday  with  one  of 
the  teachers  in  Wrentham. 

It  was  through  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Helen  Keller  that  Tommy  Stringer  was 
placed  in  the  kindergarten  at  .Jamaica 
Plain,  and  if  the  boy  improves  as  rap- 
idly in  proportion  in  the  future  as  he 
has  in  the  past,  he  will  be  as  great  a 
wonder  as  the  sweet  little  girl  who 
worked  so  hard  to  have  him  taught  to 
make  hinri  understand  and  to  be  under- 
stood. 

His  teachers  have  Just  finished  a  re- 
port of  his  work  for  the  year  which 
ends  today,  and  it  is  exceptionally  in- 
teresting. He  has  been  in  the  kinder- 
garten only  about  three  years.  When 
he  was  brought  there  he  seemed  to 
know  so  little  that  it  was  thought  he 
was  not  quite  bright,  but  that  idea  was 
soon  dispelled,  and  his  work  during  the 
past  year  has  shown  anything  else  but 
stupidity. 

Tommy  knows  about  600  word.s  now, 
and  spells  very  rapidly  on  his  fingers. 
His  sense  of  feeling  is  particularly 
acute,  and  even  if  an  amateur  is  trying 
to  spell  something  in  his  hand,  he  is 
very  quick  to  understand  it. 

His  memory  is  remarkable.  His  teach- 
er. Miss  Conley,  remains  at  the  kinder- 
garten on  Sunday  once  in  three  weeks. 
He  keeps  time  so  accurately  that  he 
never  fails  to  know  just  the  Sunday 
she  will  be  there,  and  he  knows  as  well 
as  any  one  with  perfect  senses  just 
when  Dr  Anagnos  is  to  take  the  regular 
weekly  tea  with,  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren. 

One  of  the  first  things  noticed  about 
Tommy  when  he  was  put  in  the  kin- 
dergarten w^as  his  fine  sense  of  touch. 
He  was  noticed  one  day  sitting  on  a 
gravel  walk  near  a  fiight  of  steps,  and 
was  amusing  himself  putting  little 
stones  through  a  certain  crack  betWv>en 
the  boards.  He  was  noticed  to  often 
pick  up  a  number  of  stones  and  throw 
them  away  as  useless  for  his  purpose. 
His  teacher  thought  she  would  see  if 
some  of  these  would  not  go  through  the 
crack,  as  they  looked  small  enough, 
but  she  tried  a  great  many  of  the  stones 
that  Tommv  had  thrown  aside  with- 
out trying  them  to  the  crack,  and  found 
that  not  one  of  them  would  go  Jhrojgh. 


^f^^t°^  '"^  wonaerrui  accompITshmpnta 
of  Tommy  during  the  past  year  is  thit 
he  has  learned  to  speak  quite  a  numher 
of  words  and  sentences  very  clearly 
This  agam  bnrgs  into  play  his  remark^ 
able  sense  of  touch.    He  learns  to  speak 

^L^^^^'^'^.y}^^  "P^  °^  '^'s  teacher  wh^n 
she  says  the  wcrds.    He  can  sneak  v^^v 

±t^'^  .''■'^^*  ^;1  ^^^  l^arned"^  but  he 
seems  to  ccrsider  conversation  morl 
bother  than  it  ic.  worth,  and  prefe^  to 
talk  on  his  fingers.  He  likes  to  abbre- 
viate too,  when  using  his  fingert  Wp 
met  Mr  Hunt  of  Jamaica  Plain  not"  lon^ 
ago,  and  in  speiling  the  name  to  hil 
teacher  a  little  while  afterward  spelled 
It  simply  "Hnt"  with  barely  more  than 
one  motion  of  h^s  hand  perceptible 

In  writing  Tom  is  also  very  proflcient 
much  of  which  he  has  accSmpUshed 
during  the  past  12  months.    •  iJ"='"ea 

Tom  is  furthermore  an  enthusiastic 
mathematician,  and  has  made  consider- 
f^l^  progress  in  this  direction  during 
1895.  He  hab  become  familiar  with  thf 
us )  of  the  type  slate,  and  solves  mental 
problems  rapidly  and  correctly  Kp 
adds  "in  his  head"  such  numbers' as  43 
plus  26  plus  13  equal  £>2,  etc,  verv  oiVfck 
ly.  and  he  can  write  unaided  and  wi^^i 
perfect  comprehension  such  number's  a-s 
S500,  fiOOfi,  4050,  25,000,  1707.  ""raoers  as  | 

In   the  kindergarten   work  of  making 
objects     of    paper,    requiring    measure    ' 
ments  to  be  made  in  folding,  Tom  never 
stops  to  measure,  but  folds  his  piece  bv 
"guess  work,"   which   isn't  much  '--ups^  ' 
work   after  all,  for  hi.s  touch  is  so  aceu!  , 
rate    that    he   can    get    it    nearer   exa"t  ' 
than    the    others    who    measure    some- 
times. ■'VlliC 

Tcni  is  a  happy  little  soul,  and  full  of  ! 
fun.     He  has  a  very  flfte  sense  of  hurnor 
and  says  bright  things  very  often     TMri;  ' 
a  great  while  ago  he  wanted  Miss  Con- 
ley  to  pvll  him  on  a  sled  some  dist?nee 
down   the  road.     Miss  Conlev  explained 
that  he  vias  too  heavv.    A  f°w  duvs  if 
terward,    when    Mi«;s   Conlev   wished    fn 
keep  him  in  her  lap  a  little  lonsrer  for  a 
lesson   in  articulation,  Tom  sad-   "Tom 
too  heavy."  '  " 

^  ''  =^ 


|0rf0it  gailg  (Skb, 
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SIGHTLESS,  BUT  HAPPY. 

Kindergarten  4or  the  Blind 
Filled  Again. 

little  Ones  Return  After  the  Holidays 
Bubblin.g  Over  With  Joy, 

Pleased  to  Meet  Aeain  and  Tell  About 
Their  Experiences. 

The  little  people  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  are  back  at  work  after 
their  holiday  vacation,  and  a  more  joy- 
ous and  contented  body  of  children  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find. 

Visitors  who  go  there  to  pity,  come 
away  to  marvel  at  the  pleasure  which 
these  sightless  little  ones  find  in  living. 
As  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  kin- 
dergarten know,  it  has  nothing  of  the 
atmosphere  of  an  Institution,  but  Is  one 
great  family  under  the  motherly  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Greeley,  assisted  by  a  corps 
of  teachers,  who  are  like  big  sisters- 
kind,  patient  and  affectionate  to  the 
children  under  their  charge. 

At  Christmas  tide  the  air  was  charged 
with  pleasurable  excitement.  Every  one 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  holiday  and 
had  some  share  in  the  preparation  for 
the  entertainment  which  preceded  the 
departure  for  vacation  Snd  in  the  mak- 
ing and  receiving  of  gifts. 

All  but  two  of  the  children  went 
either  to  their  own  homes  or  were  In- 
vited by  friends  to  pass  the  holidays. 
Tommy  Stringer  went  with  his  former 
teacher  to  "Wrentham.  and  Willie  Rob- 
bin,  as  usual,  stopped  with  the  "papa" 
and  "mama"  Whiting,  of  whom  she  Is 
so  fond.  ,  ,    , 

But  the  unusual  silence  of  the  kinder- 
garten rooms  was  ended  last  week  by 
the  return  of  the  pupils,  who  were  bub- 
bling over  with  the  :oy  of  meeting  one 
another  again,  and  with  tales  of  hap- 
penings since  they  had  parted.  These 
children  have  almost  without  exception 
affectionate  natures,  and  a  feeling  of 
close  comradeship  exists  among  them. 


J 


This  is  esfefeiglTr^tha  case  with  thosW 
who  are  both  deaf  and  blind.  A  chiliO' 
of  this  kind,  little  Homer  Wardwell  of 
Cambridge,  entered  the  kindergarten 
this  year,  arid  It  Is  touching  to  see  the 
interest  manifested  In  him  by  both 
Tommy  Stringer  and  WlUle  Robbm. 

These    children    make   many    friends, 
too    in  the  outside    world,  from  which 
one'  would  fancy  that  they  were  not  so 
entirely  shut  off.  Willie  took  the  report- 
er to   her   room   and   showed    the    gifts 
that  her  kind  friends  had  sent  her  for 
Christmas,  38  in  all.   She  is  a  fastidiously 
neat  and  careful  child,  both  in  regard 
to  her  person  and  her  belongings,  and 
her  precious  gifts  were  methodically  put 
away  each  in  Its  own  appointed  place 
m  bureau  dressers  and  closet,   and  she 
drew   them  forth  as  she  wanted  them 
without  any  more  hesitation  or  search- 
ing   than    a    seeing    child    would    have 
shown.  ,       ,     ^ 

A  quiet  little  blind  girl,  who  is  her 
friend  and  roommate,  acted  as  inter- 
preter. The  reporter  tried  to  talk  into 
1  Willie's  hand  and  express  his  apprecia- 
tion of  her  kindness  In  showing  her 
presents.  He  was  rather  surprised  at 
the  wave  of  amusement  which  spread 
over  her  expressive  face,  and  at  the 
little  chuckle  to  which  she  gave  vent. 
"What  is  she  laughing  at?"  he  asked 
the  little  interpreter. 

"She  says  some  people  try  to  talk  to 
her  and  they  have  such  a  funny  way  of 
talking  that  it  makes  her  laugh,"  re- 
plied the  blind  girl  taking  Willie's  hand 
for  a  moment.  Thus  these  so-called 
unfortunates  have  their  laugh  at  our 
stupidity. 

The    reporter    found   Tom     with     his 
teacher  in  a  class  with  other  boys.    He 
had  just  been  out  for  a  walk  and  the 
cold  weather  had  made  him  as  frisky 
^s  a,.yo\i»%  colt.    Settling  down  to  read- 
"ing  was  entirely  too   tame   for  him   to 
submit  to  and  it  was  highly  amusing  to 
see  the  attempts  that  he  made  to  escape  I 
from  It.    At  one  mowent  he  would  want 
to  manifest  his  affection  for  his  teacher 
by  embracing  her,  the  next  he  would  in- 
dulge In   some  droll   antics   of   manner 
which  if  the  other  boys  could  have  seen 
would  have  sent  them  off  into  gales  of 
laughter.    When    his    teacher    tried    to 
I  talk  into   his  hand  he  closed  it  up  so 
!  tightly  that  she  could  not  get  at  it. 

When    the   hour   for   dismissal    came 
i  Tom  seemed  to  realize  it  as  well  as  if  ■ 
he  had  been  watching  a  clock,  and  his 
.  face  sJione  with  mischievous  glee  over 
i  the  way  In  which  he  had  managed  to 
frustrate  his  teacher's  efforts  during  the 
lesson   hour.     He,    too,   had    Chrlstma.s 
gifts  galore,  a  horse  and  wagon,  a  sta- 
ble full  of  horses,  a  cow,  which  he  car- 
ried about  in  his  arms  and  made  "moo" 
as  if  he  could  hear  the  sound. 

He"  had  story  books,  too,  and  two 
suits  of  clothes.  Tom  loves  to  wear 
good  clothes,  and  is  as  particular  about 
them  as  a  young  swell. 

The  corridors  were  full  of  children 
playing  with  Chr'.stmas  toys,  explain- 
ing what  they  "saw"  and  '-looking"  for 
stray  pieces.  They  use  these  words 
quite  as  frequently  as  other  children, 
and  when  they  come  back  from  their 
vacations  they  have  great  tales  to  tell 
about  what  they  saw  during  theip  ab- 
s'ence,  and  how  beautiful  certain  things 
were. 


These  children  are  extremely  imag- 
inative, and  not  only  delight  in  having 
stories  read  to  them,  for  which,  like 
Oliver  Twist,  they  are  always  ready  to 
cry  for  "more,"  but  they  have  a  strong 
penchant  for  making  stories  of  their 
own.  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see 
two,  three  or  moro  of  them  in  a  corner, 
swapping  the  most  remarkable  and  in- 
genious pieces  of  fiction.  Said  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  theBe  little  coteries  the 
other  day:  "Now,  tell  a  real  bad  story, 
with  robbers  and  everything  In  It.  " 
'  "Yes,"  assented  the  others,  ^'and  noth- 
1  Ing  good  at  all."  ■< 

!     This  was  not  an  Indication  of  deprav- 
I  ity    but  only  a  desire  tor  something  be- 
vond    iheir   experience.     In    one    of    the 
rooms  little  follows  were  at  work  with 
fcrrlhoa  'k  or  wool,   fashioning 

^eomet.  es  with   almost    fault- 

fp<?s  nrec;v^.'jn  ci.ul  having  very  clear  and 
fit-flnlte  ideas  as  to  what  they  were 
maltinE  too.  One  little  boy  was  at 
work  on  an  eleohant.  which  he  was 
outlining  in  gray  silk,  "because  ele- 
phants are  gray,  you  know,  he  ex-^ 
plained. 


Some  of  the  girls  were  taking  Swed- 
ish movements  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
on  every  hand  were  scenes  of  pleasant, 
healthful  activity,  indicating  that  if 
the  eyes  of  the  little  blind  children  were 
not  being  opened,  they  were  at  least 
learning  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  their 
minds,  and  that  very  clearly. 


llJ^tCJH 


FRIDAY.    JANUARY    17.    1896. 


TRIBUTE   FROM   HELF.N    KELLER. 


Loving  Words  in  Memory  of  the  Late  ! 
John  P.  Spaulding  from  the  Deaf,  j 
Dumb  and.  Blind  Girl, 


Among  the  innumerable  generosities  that 
made  the  life  of  th-e  late  John  P.  Spauldlng 
so  noble  and  his  death  so  sincerely  mourned 
was  his  education  of  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl  of  whom  the  world  has 
read  and  marvelled.  The  love  between  Mr. 
Spaulding  and  his  little  prot^gg  was  m&st 
touching,  as  the  following  letter,  written  in 
the  square,  careful  style  of  the  blind,  and 
sent  to  Dr.  Hale  to  be  read  at  Mr.  Spaul- 
ding's  funeral,  shows:  "Farewell,  dear,  kind 
friend!  Our  Father  has  called  thee  home  j 
sooner  than  we  expected,  but  we  shall 
meet  again  in  a  little  while  in  God's  beeuti- 
ful  'somewhere.'  Meanwhile,  all  life  here 
will  be  sweeter  and  better  for  thy  deeds  of 
love,  and  thy  dear  name  shall  be  tenderly 
cherished  in  many  lov.ing  hearts.  Kindest 
of  friends,  farewell!  When  we  meet  again  we 
shall  know  that  pain  and  sorrow  were  sent 
to  lead  us  heavenward,  and  when  you  wel- 
come me  home  the  tears  in  my  eyes  will 
be  tears  of  joy.  Your  little  girl, 

Helen  Keller." 


iisstem  ®miismi3t 


TUESDAY,    JANUARY    21,     1896. 


.:  Will  of  the  Late  SatUHon  B.  Urbino. 

in  the  will  of  the  late  Samson  B.  Urbino, 
which  was  filed  in  the  Middlesex  Probate 
Court,  yesterday,  are  the  following  be- 
quests: 'io  the  Boston  Fatherless  and 
Widows'  Society  5500  as  a  permanent  fund, 
the  Income  of  which  shall  be  distributed 
each  year  on  the  17th  of  February  among 
worthy  people  of  American  birth  in  needy 
circumstances:  to  the  Newton  City  Hospi- 
tal, $200;  to  the  West  End  Nursery,  Bos- 
ton, $100;  to  the  German  Aid  Society,  Bos- 
ton, $1000;  to  the  Boston  Home  for  Aged 
and  Infirm  Hebrews  and  OiTDhanage,  $500; 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  In 
South  Boston  and  its  kindergarten,  $500 
each;  School  for  Feeble-minded  Youths  In 
Waltham,  formerly  In  South  Boston,  $500; 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Bos- 
ton, $500;  Home  for  Colored  Women,  Bos- 
'  ton,  $500;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston,  $1000. 
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SUNDAY,  JAN.  26,  1896. 
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TO  SEE  WHAT  THEY  COULD  SEE. 

Three  Young  Boys  Left  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  on  a  Tramping  Trip, 
In  Dead  of  Winter. 

NEWTON,  Jan  25— The  Newton  police 
had  a  remarkable  case  of  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind  on  their  hands,  this  after- 
noon. 

About  5  p  m  patrolman  Shannon  of 
division  3  had  his  attention  attracted  by 
the  actions  of  three  young  boys,  in  one 
of  the  loneliest  sections  of  Chestnut 
hill. 

The  boys  were  walking  slowly,  and 
appeared  to  be  unfamiliar  with  their 
surroundings.  When  he  overhauled 
them  he  found  that  they  were  blind.  He 
called  the  patrol  wagon  and  sent  them 
to  police  headquarters. 

To  Sergt  Mitchell  they  stated  that 
they  had  run  away  from  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind,  at  South  Bos- 
ton.- 

They  walked  from  South  Boston  to 
the  Boston  &  Albany  depot,  and  pur- 
chased tickets  for  Longwood.  At  Long- 
wood  they  heard  of  Newton  Center, 
and  decided  to  visit  that  place.  They 
walked  the  five  miles  from  Lrongwood 
to  Chestnut  hill,  inquiring  their  way  of 
those  they  met.  They  intended,  they 
said,  to  tramp  for  a  while,  and  ex- 
pected to  sleep  In  barns. 

They  gave  their  names  as  Antonio 
Martello,  Leon  Young  and  Edward  Par- 
ker. The  oldest  was  but  15.  The  au- 
thorities of  the  South  Boston  institu- 
tion were  notified,  and  about  8pm  the 
trio  were  taken  back. 

The  police  are  puzzled  to  know  how 
the  boys  reached  Chestnut  hill  without 
mishap,  and  altogether,  consider  theirs 
B.  most  remarkable  case. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  PERKINS     INSTI- 
TUTE.  ^^     I 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  on  the  , 
22nd  of   February.   The  Perkins   Insti- , 
tute  For  the  Blind.    I  had  been  there 
previously,  but  at  this  time  I  experi- 
rnced    tax      different      sensations,     in-  ] 
(■reased   enthusiasm,   renewed  zeal,    an 
eners^ing  spirit  seem   to  pervade  my  ; 

''f  might"  have  felt  sad.  but  that  im- I 
i,res.sion  was  not  to  be  classed  in  that 
epiessing  list.    I   f^U  happy    because 
t^ey  were  happy,  and  I  feasted  on  the 
S004  things  I  heard  and  saw  that  morn- 

'""it  was  not  I  that  changed  but  cir- 
rumsiaJices  changed  me."  "I  ived  for 
the  day  in  the  day,"  was  royally  enter- 
tained by  the  little  sightless  pupils  of 
that  delightful  home-training  school 

The  welcome  received  from  Director 
Michael  Anagnos,  Matron  Isabel  Gree- 
.  ley  and  cordial  corps  of  teachers  was  a.  ii 
I  pieasawt   passport   to   the   inner   walls.  « 
and  once  within  a  scene  of  wonder  an^  } 
'  beauty  met  our  expectant  eyes.    As  we 
;  passed  from  the  corridor  to  the  hall,  wt 
met  several  of  the  inmates   not  a  few  of 
them   in  maturer  manhood,   but  all  so 
'cheerful,  buoyant  and  happy. 

The  rustling  of  our  gowns,  seemed  to  \ 
i  amuse,  and  infuse  them  with  renewed  , 
j  pleasantry,  and  as  they  heard  the  mur-  I 
niur  of  voices  an^  responded  to  the  sim- 
I  pie  "Good  morning"!  faces  seemed  ra- 
d!ant    with    gladness.    Their   outer    vi- 
'  si^n  d^k  and  cloudless,  but  the  inner 
i  lieht  engraved  and  permeated  each  and 
I  even^  face.       What     a  delightful     and 
heaUh-gi.ving    lesson    of  contentment!  I 
can  never  suitably    express    my  grati^ 
'  tude  to  those  dear  sons  and  daughters 
;  of  misfortune  for  that  enjoyable  enter- 

I  '^^Ev^fywhere  life,  movement,  children's 
I  voices,  laughter,  and  the  yellow  sun- 
shine pouring  down  on  the  massive 
i  stone  building,  penetrating  the  panes  of 
1  spotless  glass,  gave  additional  beauty 
r    to  the  scene  before  me.    As  one  has  said 


"My  own  senses  were  S'triped  in  beauty 
andJ  admiration."  How  mysterious  it 
all  seemed,  so  pleasant,  so  peaceful,  like 
a  beautiful  day  dream.  How  angels 
must  wonder  at  such  a  pathetic  picture! 

An  operetta,  Laila,  in  three  parts  by 
G.  W.  Stratton,  was  brought  out  by  the 
girls  of  the  Home,  with  Tommy  String- 
er, Willie  Robin  and  Edith  Thomas, 
who  ai-e  deaf  and  blind.  The  following 
is  the  program  :— 
Overture,    Ballet    Music  to  Rosa- 

munde Schubert 

Misses  Bannon,     Roeske,     Welfoot  and 

Muldoon. 

Cast  of  Characters. 

Lai'la  Sarah  Tomlinson 

Beggar   Mother| 

Fairy  Queen      | 

Louisa  Warrener 
Mountain  Children! 

Elizabeth  Caulfield 
Katherine  Dugan 
Chorus  of  Fairies 

(Fairy  bringing  the  crown).  Willie  Robin 
Chorus  of  Mountain  Children 
(With   the   mountain     children,     Edith 
Thomas  and  Tommy  Stringer.) 

Accompanist  Miss  H.  W.  Bustin 

PLOT. 
ACT  L 
A  band    of    mountain    children     are 
spending     the    day   in     merry.-making. 
They  are  interrupted  by  the  approach, 
of  a   beggar-woman  and   her  children, ' 
whom  they  repulse,   but  Laila.  the  fa- 
vorite, steps  forward,  and  rebuking  here 
playmates,  persuades  them  to  Invite  the 
new-comers  to  join  their  feast. 
ACT  II. 
Later   in    the    day    Laila,    wandering 
alone  in  search  of  flowers,  loses  her  way. 
Weary  and  frightened,  as  night  comes 
on  she  kneels  to  ask  aid  from  her  guar- 
dian angel.    In  the  midst  of  her  prayer 
fairies  appear  and  at  her  entreaty,  offer 
to  guide  her  back  to  her  playmates. 
ACT.  III. 
Meanwhile      the    mountain      children 
have  sought  in  vain  for  their  favorite. 
They  are  lamenting  her  loss  when  Laila 
appears,  led  by  the  fairies.    The  fairy 
queen  tells  the  children  that  it  was  she 
who  appeared  to  them  that  morning  in 
the  guise  of  a  beggar-woman  in  order 
to  test  their  kindness  of  heart  and   to 
discover   who    among    them    was    most 
worthy  of     honor.     She     then     crowns 
Laila  queen  of  the  festival  and  all  unite 
in  a  joyous  song. 

I  have  not  space  to  particularize  each 
part,  but  my  first  and  last    wish  was,  i 


oh!  that  everybody  could  see  and  hear 
as  1  am  this  day.  It  was  a  success 
every  way,  and  if  possible  would  insert 
right  liere  the  entire  story  sung  and 
performed  by  the  little  ones.  Secure  by 
all  mgans  for  family  entei-tainment  and 
instruction  The  Ninth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Kindea-garten  For  the  Blind. 
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Little  Prisoners  of  Darkness. 

By  William  T.  Ellis. 

Illustrated  by  Edward  N.  Dart  and  from  pliotogrraplis. 
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A  Kindergarten  Game. 


HAT  does 'blind '  mean  ?"  asked  a  little  blind  boy  of 
his  teacher,  as  he  came  across  the  word  in  his  reading 
of  stories  in  raised  letters. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the    teacher   could  not   answer   the 
question  so  that  the  boy  could  understand.     He  had  been  blind 
all  his  life,  and  knew  nothing 
about  sight,    and,  therefore, 
nothing       about 
blindness. 

Sad  to  tell,  there 
are  hundreds  of 
these  little  chil- 
dren, all  of  them 
young  enough  to 
be  Juniors,  who  do 
not  know  what 
blindness  is,  be- 
cause they  are 
blind.  What  can 
these  little  ones 
learn  and  do  in 
life.?       How    shall 

they  be  made  good  and  wise,  and  taught  to  earn  their  own  living.'' 
If  left  alone,  most  of  them  would  become  beggars  and  paupers. 
How  can  they  be  saved .'' 

The  story  is  a  long  and  interesting  one,  and  I  can  give  only  a 
hint  of  some  parts  of  it  here,  using  the  noble  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  for  an  example.  This  is  home 
to  more  than  half  a  hundred  boys  and  girls,  who  live  as  merry 
and  happy  a  life  as  any  set  of  boys  and  girls  I  know.  Their 
days  are  filled  with  study  and  work  and  play  of  the 
most  boylike  and  girl-like  kind. 

A  visitor  often  exclaims,  "  Why !  they  don't  seem 
to  be  blind  at  all."  That  is  because  the  wise  teachers 
in  the  gymnasium, — where  the  little  folks  clamber 
about  like  so  many  monkeys, — and  in  their  classes, 
where  they  sew  and  knit,  and  weave  paper  designs, 
and  model  in  clay,  and  study  reading  and  writing  and 
arithmetic  and  natural  history,  and  ever  so  many 
other  things,  train  the  boys  and  girls  to  help  them- 
selves a  great  deal,  and  to  be  fearless  and  natural. 
The  kindergarten  wants  the  pupils  to  be  just  like 
other  children.  And  soon  their  hearing  and  sense  of 
touch  become  so  sharp  that  they  really  appear  to 
"see"  with  them.  I  have  heard  the  little  boys  read 
as  rapidly  and  as  clearly  from  their  books  with  raised 
type  as  any  boys  of  their  age  could  read,  it  seemed, 
even  though  they  had  eyes  never  so  quick. 

Two  of  the  most  wonderful  children  in  all  the 
world  are  in  this  kindergarten.  So  remarkable  are 
they  that  there  is  danger  of  outsiders  forgetting  the 
other  children  in  their  love  for  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer,  who  to  their  blindness 
have  added  deafness,  and,  therefore,  dumbness! 


Willie  is  a  sweet  little  girl  of  eleven  years,  beautiful  as  a 
picture,  who  was  brought  from  her  home  in  Texas  to  the  kinder- 
garten several  years  ago.  She  has  been  blind  and  a  deaf  mute 
since  infancy,  although,  wonder  of  wonders!  the  loving  teachers 
are  training  her  to  use  her  voice,  so  that  she  can  now  speak  quite 
clearly  and  without  hesitation.  That,  too,  without 
her  ever  having  heard  a  single  sound  ! 

How  would  you  go  about  teaching  words  to  a 

child  who  all  the  years  of  her  life  had  spoken  only 

by    signs,  and  who  did  not  know  a  single  word .'' 

This  is  how  the  teachers  did  it.     After  Willie  had 

got  used  to  her  new  home  and  to  her  own  teacher, 

for  each  of  these   blind  and   deaf  children   must 

have  a  special  teacher,  she  was  one  day  taken  into 

a  room  for  her  first  lesson.     A  fan,  a  ring,  and  a 

hat  were  shown  her.     After  she  had  felf  each  over 

carefully,  its  name  was  spelled  into  her  hand  by 

the  sign  alphabet,  and  the  word  was  also  formed 

by  the  teacher  with  Willie's  own  fingers.     Again 

and  again   tliis   was   done,    until   Willie   came   to 

understand     the    connection    between  -the    word 

spelled  into  her  hand  and  formed  on  her  fingers 

and  the  object  itself.     Then  she  was  taught  to  mould  these  three 

objects   in  clay.     At  last,   after   only   three  weeks   of  training, 

Willie  could  ask  for  her  own  hat  by  spelling  the  word  with  her 

fingers. 

That  was  step  number  one,  and  since  then  she  has  learned 
almost  everything  that  little  gi.ls  usually  know,  and  she  is  as 
bright  and  happy  and  as  original  as  you  could  wish.  On  our 
first  meeting,  not  long  ago,  I   asked  Willie,  through  her  teacher. 
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if  she  would  like  to  have  a  doll,  dressed  by 
another  little  girl  (the  doll  that  had  won 
the  first  prize  in  Aunt  Ruth's  recent  con- 
test). 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  with  her  lips. 
•' How  big  is  it?  "  still  speaking  aloud.  "Is 
it  that  big.'"  measuring  with  her  hands. 


WILLI E  ELIZABETH  ROBIN, 
Who  is  both  blind  and  deaf. 

Then  tlirougli  her  teacher  she  asked  me  a 
lot  of  questions  about  the  doll,  its  dresses, 
their  color,  etc. 

"What  will  you  name  the  doll?"  asked 
the  teacher. 

"  Dorothy,"  came  Willie's  answer  on 
the  instant. 

"  But  will  it  have  no  other  name  ? " 

Willie  turned  her  face  up  quizzically  for 
an  instant,  and  then  added,  "  Ellen." 

"  But  will  it  have  no  last  name  ? "  per- 
sisted the  teacher. 

A  smile  broke  over  the  little  girl's  face 
as  slie  said,  "  If  it  is  good,  I  shall  call  it 
Dorothy  Ellen  Robin." 

The   quick   observation    of  Willie    has 
been   shown  in   many  ways.     She  discov- 
ered  for  herself,  one   day,  that   cats   and 
dogs  move  their  tails  differently.     "  Cats' 
tails,"  she  remarked,  "go  up  and  down," 
waving  her  hand  up  and  down ;  "dogs' 
tails  go  from  left  to  right,"  making  the 
motion  with  her  hands.     How  many  chil- 
dren with  good  eyes  have  noticed  that,  I 
wonder  ? 

What  of  Tommy  Stringer,  poor  little 
Tom,  motherless  and  homeless, — for  his 
father  cast  him  off  in  babyhood?  He 
was  only  saved  from  the  poorhouse,  and 
from  a  life  of  fearful  darkness,  by  the 
energetic  efforts  of  Helen  Keller,  herself 
botli  blind  and  deaf.  When  Tom  came 
to  the  kindergarten  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  he  could  scarcely  walk,  and  had 
only  one  pitiful  cry  to  express  all  his 
wants  and  feelings.  He  knew  less  than 
a  one-year-old  baby.  None  of  tlie  home 
discipline  that  had  been  Willie's  had 
ever  been  received  by  him,  so  that  it 
took  nine  long  months  of  patient  training 
to   teach   him   the   first  word,   "  bread." 

To  see  the  Tom  of  to-day,  struggling 
over  his  strange  type  slate,  in  the  hard- 
ships of  multiplication,  or  rapidly  read- 
mg  a  story,  you  can  scarcely   believe 


that  he  is  the  same  helpless  little  mass 
of  humanity  that  was  brought  to  the  kinder- 
garten four  years  ago.  What  a  marvel  is 
this  strong,  active  boy,  whose  laugh  rings 
merrily  over  the  building,  and  whose  mis- 
chievous fingers  are  so  well  known  that 
every  other  boy  in  the  school  has  learned 
to  speak  at  least  one  word  in  Tom's  lan- 
guage,— the  little  word  "  no." 

Tom  has  more  originality  than  any  other 
of  the  blind  deaf-mutes  known  to  the 
teachers.  He  is  Tommy  Stringer,  and  no- 
body else ;  sometimes  mischievous,  some- 
times impatient  of  study,  occasionally  ob- 
stinate, but  always  neat,  always  honest, 
and  always  the  frank  and  loving  Tom  who 
wins  everybody's  heart. 

One  of  his  original  fancies  was  to  change 
the  names  of  his  teachers  and  playmates, 
as  well  as  his  own.  He  would  use  no 
other  and  answer  to  no 
other.  All  the  changes 
were  to  the  names  of  ani- 
mals. Tom  himself  is  "  rab- 
bit." And  to  this  day  his 
devoted  teaclier.  Miss  Con- 
ley,  gets  no  otlier  name 
from  her  charge  than  "fly," 
while  other  teachers  are 
'•  horse,"  "cow,"  "  toad,"  etc 
Before  this  notion  pos- 
sessed him  Tom  insisted  on 
changing  names  with  his 
teacher,  so  that  she  became 
"Tom"  and  he  "Miss 
Conley." 

Although  Tom's  fingers  move  so  rapidly 
when  he  is  talking  that  few  can  read  them, 
yet  he  dislikes  to  form  whole  sentences  or 
words  when  he  can  abbreviate  them. 
Thus  he  thinks  thaf  to  repeat  le\n  inaple 
leaf'\s  a  waste  of  labor.  He  would  rather 
spell  the  words  inaple-af.  But  he  is  being 
trained  to  accuracy.  As  one  step  in  this 
direction  most  of  the  other  boys  are  not 
encouraged  to  talk  with  him  because  they 
spell  so  poorly ! 

The  routine  of  school  life  he  often  varies 
by  escapades  purely  his  own.  The  way 
he  served  his  little  roommate  is  amusing. 
Tom,  of  course,  cannot  hear  the  rising-bell. 


and  his  blind  companion  arouses  him  every 
morning,  sometimes,  I  fear,  in  none  too 
gentle  fashion.  Tom's  turn  came  one 
night  when  he  went  to  bed  after  Lyman 
was  asleep.  When  alone  in  his  own  room 
with  the  sleeping  boy,  Tom  began  to  re- 
move from  him  the  coverings  and  sheets 
and  pillows.  This  was  not  at  all  to  Lyman's 
liking  and  he  set  up  a  howl  that  brought 
the  teachers  in  a  hurry,  who  found  Tom 
laughing  heartily  over  his  fun.  That  the 
trick  was  without  malice  is  shown  by  the 
way  he  good-naturedly  remade  the  bed. 

The  life  that  Willie  and  Tom  live  in 
their  dark  prisons  no  one  can  understand. 
What  they  think  of  people  and  things  and 
what  pictures  they  form  in  their  minds  of 
other  people's  lives  and  habits  is  beyond 
any  one's  power  to  realize.  Certainly  they 
do   not  know  the  great  gulf  tliat  is  fixed 


Objects  Moulded  in  Clay  by  the  Blind  Children. 


between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Probably  they  think  that  in  most  respects 
other  people  are  as  themselves.  The 
words  that  they  say  and  the  gifts  that  they 
give  indicate  this. 

Tom  has  among  his  most  loving  friends 
two  young  men.  When  Christmas  came, 
he  planned  to  give  them  presents,  without 
anybody's  suggesting  such  a  thing  to  him. 
Now  the  little  fellow  has  no  money  and  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  gifts  of  good 
people  for  his  food  and  clothes  and  teach- 
ing, so  he  could  buy  nothing  for  these  two 
friends.  Nevertheless,  just  before  Christ- 
mas he  gave  to  each  a  package,  neatly 
tied  by  himself,  and  accompanied  by  a 
slip  of  paper  on  which  he  had  written  with 
his  own  hand,  "A  merry  Christmas,  from 
Tom." 

When  the  packages  were  opened  they 
contained — what  do  you  suppose?  A  tin 
monkey  and  a  tin  horse  and  wagon ! 
These  were  two  of  Tom's  treasures,  and 
he  had  given  of  his  very  best  to  his  friends. 
Truly,  he  "hath  done  what  he  could." 


TOMMY  STRINGER, 
Blind  and  deaf  Irom  iDtancy. 


MAKING  MONEY  FOR  GOD. 

ALPHEUS  HARDY  was  a  great 
Boston  merchant,  who  spent  his 
life  doing  good  with  the  money  he  made. 
When  he  was  a  young  man,  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  his  life  to  become  a  minister,  but 
while  he  was  studying  to  that  end  his 
health  broke  down,  and  he  had  to  give  up 
all  hope  of  preaching. 

One  day,  while  he  was  deeply  grieving 
over  what  seemed  a  destruction  of  his 
heart's  desire,  there  came  to  him  a  new 
hope.  He  saw  as  by  a  flash  that  there 
were  many  other  ways  of  serving  God,  aad 
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I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  mention 
It  or  not,  but  I  am  still  happily  Impressed 
with  the  neat,  even  dainty  manner,  in  which 
the  small  blind  boys  of  the  Kinder|arten 
partook  of  the  mid-day  meal  not  more  than 
AS  'hours  •a.so      There    were    over    30    Doys 
gathered  rXd  the  four  tables  of  the  room, 
feat  where  I  could  watch  them  all.   and 
well— I    have    seen    many    children     many 
toes  eating,  and  I  have  wished    hat  I  need 
not  look  on   at  the  game,   but  in  ^ms  in 
stance  It  was  a  pleasure  and  not  pain,  and 
I  wish  to  have  it  so  recorded. 

One  little  incident  of  the  dinner  is  worth 
mentioning.  One  of  the  boys  had  had  some 
figs  given  him,  and  at  the  close  of  the  din- 
ner he  esked  if  he  might  "pass  them  round 
to  the  boys?'?  And  then  Jimmle  moved 
quIeUy  from  table  to  table  finding  as  if  by 
magic  the  hands  of  the  boys  who  were  his 
fecial  Intimates  and  Pressing  Into  them  a 
sticky  offering.     He  came  back  without  a 

^'J^?Vhy.*^Jimm'l'?  sa?d  Miss  Greely.  "you've 
"^ Vl'^o"wV'.''%Td"jfmmie,  smillng^weet- 
ly  "but  I'd  rather  the  otKer  boys  would 
have  'em,  you  know.  I'm  all  right.  Miss 
Greely."  And  Jimmle  liked  figs,  too! 
•    •    •    •    * 


^WITH  THE  EYES  OF  MY  SOUL." 

Helen     Keller    Visits     the     8iatue    of 
I^ibevty— Her  Impressions. 

Here  is  part  of  one  of  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler's later  literary  efforts,  printed  hith- 
erto only  in  a  little  pamphlet  of  com- 
positions written  by  members  of  her 
school  in  New  York.  In  it  she  gives  the 
description  of  a  visit  she  made  to  the 
Statue   of   Liberty: 

"The  island  upon  which  the  statue  is, 
is  very  small.  It  belongs  to  the  United 
States  Government,  and  is  a  kind  of 
fort.  Soldiers  are  stationed  there,  and 
it  hat!  a  verv  military  air  about  it.  Tne 
ancfent  ^In^non.    wiiich    look    seaward, 

w^ar  a  very  menacing   expression,  but 
r  doubt  if   there  is  any   unkindness  in 

their  rusty  old  hearts.  „«    «  ' 

■•T  ibPrtv    is    a    gigantic    figure    of    a 

woman    n   Greek  dfaperies    ?i,°^^i?^,ef"t 

her  right  hand  a  torch  and  i"  her  left 

a  tablet    on  which   are   inscribed  these 
.words,    so    freighted    with    meanmg    to  , 

Ivprv  lover  of  freedom,  -July  4th,  1T76. 
I  ^re"^eadf  which  is  Greek  in  outline    is 

I  P^?^1"^cltmb^l  uTto  the  head,  which 
wiir  hold  40  persons,  and  y},ewed  the 
glorious  scene,  on  which  the  bronze 
T  ibertv  gazes  day  and  night.  And  oh, 
how    wonderful    it    was!    We    did    not 

T^^i.  \ti   ^fa^ce^^To^rth^^r  be^'hl 

=t-^clr^i?ir-bi^jiifuT3 
l!^irc?m^°nnd-''^w\srj| 

idle     dreams:     those     seaward      going 

b%fdi  Xi-se?k^%h"^e?r-m« 

Te  was  as  she  stood  wrapped  in  Octo- 
?,»^c  mwtv  veil'  I  saw  t  all  with  the 
'  ^^es  ofm/soui-all  its  beauty  and  mys- 
tery, and  in  my  heart  I  ^"''■'='\vP'''v,fih 
li,,;.  T  ihfrtv  sruard  well  this  hlgn- 
road  of^the  nktions;  look  down  in  ten- 
S°fbe°Ldiction  trom  thy  ma^estic^emi. 

SnUl'  the    sun    'shall    siSk    to    rise    no 
more.'  " 
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Write  Valentines  to  Tnelr  Friends  and  Reia' 
tives. 


\ 


JoyoBS  Children  at  the  Jamaica   Plain   Kindergarten  Prepare  for  a 
Proper.  Celebration  of  (lie  Day. 


There  is  something  in  the  healthful,  sun- 
lit, merry  atmosphere  of  the  Jamaica  Plain 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  that  makes  it 
"new  every  morning  and  fresh  every  even- 
ing. 

"Even  if  there  were  nothing  new  to  see 
nor   to   hear  dn   this   delightful   Institution 


that  is  quite  synonym  for  whole-hearted 
cheerfulness,  It  would  still  be  one  of  the 
best  places  in  the  world  to  visit. 

I  went  out  there  the  other  day  to  watch 
these  happy  children  at  their  work  and 
play.  I  found  an  unwonted  flutter  in  the 
air.  The  children,  the  girls  especially,  were 
even  happier  than  usual  and  went  about 
their  work  smiling  and   singing   softly   to 

themselves.  ^  ^       ^  ,   ^  t 

And  finally,  when  I  wandered  into  one  of 
the  school-rooms  with  Miss  Greeley,  the 
matron,   the  mystery  was  solved. 

"Good  afternoon,  girls,"  said  Miss  Gree- 
ley, and  five  children,  whose  heads  had 
been  Industriously  bent  over  some  pretty 
paper  work  dropped  their  occupation  to 
exclaim:—  _ 

"Oh,  Miss  Greeley,  Miss  Gresley,  do  come 
here  and  see  our  valenti::cs.  We've  got 
them  almost  done  now." 

"Mine»s  all  done  but  the  verse,  and  Miss 
Johnson's  going  to  write  that  for  me  tiow." 
annnounced  one  charming  child,  raising 
two  large  dark  brown  eyes,  filled  with  a 
dreamy  light  in  them  to  the  genial  face  of 
M'isa  Greeley. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
not  a  single  ray  of  light  from  the  sun- 
fiUed  afternoon  found  Its  way  Into  those 
glorious  eyes. 

But  the  sunlight  rested  ui>on  hair  of  the 
same  gold  &js  its  own.  hair  soft  and  curling 
round  the  white  temples  and  sweetly 
moulded  fax;e,  ■with  the  most  sweetly  sensi- 
tive mouth  one  ever  saAv,  trembling  today 
Into  dimpling  smiles  and  low  happy 
laughter 
BLIND.  BUT  HAPPY. 

■    "That  Is  Femette  Dart,"  said  Miss  Gree- 

,  ley  In  answer  to  a  question,  "and  she  Is  one 

I  of  the  very  dearest  children."    I^ould  well 

!  believe  that.    "She  became  blind  two  years 

ago  as  a  result  of  spinal  meningitis,   and 

thon  she  came  to  us.    She  is  totally  blind. 

although  It  is  hard  to  bellreve  It,  and  she  Is 

at>out  the  happiest  child  here,  I  think." 


iiuT  ±i'ernette  was  noiuinx  up  xne  nn- 
Ished  valentine  for  us  to  see,  her  lips  partecl 
In  an   expectant  smile. 

A  piece  of  cardboard  folded  once,  with  a 
gay  colered  picture  and  a  paper  star,  the 
work  of  Femette  herself  tolazoned  upon  the 
outer  surface,  vraa  the  pbject  of  our  hearty 
admiration  and  of  Femette's  undisguised 
pride. 

"Look  Inside,  though!  Look  Inside,"  she 
exclaimed,    clapping    her     white     delicate 


hands  together,  as  we  expressed  our  delight 
over  this  work  of  art. 

And  there  we  saw — 

"To   McElroy: 

"I  love  you  more  than  tongue  can  tell, 

"And   so,   dear  valentine,   farewell!" 
In  the  clear  handwriting  of  the  instructor 
who   explained    that   Fernette  herself  was 
the  author  of  this  dainty  couplet. 

"And  who  Is  McElroy?"  I  said. 
,  "Oh,  he's  my  little  brother.  He's  only 
I  five,  you  know,  and  I'm  Trald  he  might 
tear  It,  only  I  guess  mamma  will  put  It 
away  so  he  can't.  I  think  he'll  be  quite 
pleased  with  it,"  added  Fernette  In  a  tone 
of  calm  satisfaction. 

We  thought  so,  too. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  happy!"  exclaimed  the  ehjld 
as  she  ran  lightly  over  to  a  small  table,  se- 
lected a  kindergarten  game,  and  sat  her- 
self down  to  play  beside  Alice. 

"Oh,  Alice,  Alice!  you  should  know  how 
happy  I  am."  she  said,  smiling  winninglv 
into  the  face  of  her  little  mate.  "I'm  so 
happy,  happy!  for  my  valentine's  all  done 
and  It's  going  to  be  sent  tomorrow.  Oh 
Alice!  this  Is  the  very  best  day  that  ever 
was  made." 


I     Just  then  another  happy  child  came  tow- 
ards us. 

"Emily  wants   to    tell   you   the   lines  she 

has  made  up  for  her  valentine,"  said  Miss 

■.Johnson.     And    Emily,    a   dark-eyed    child, 

rwith  red  cheeks,  recited  proudly  to  us: 

'  "I  send  you  a  message  and  this  is  the  line, 

"Win  you  be  my  Valentine?" 

And  we  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
presence  of  genius. 

Wo  went  up  into  the  playroom  where  we 
found  a  group  of  ten  girls  in  the  process  of 
composition.  They  were  gathered  Into  a. 
corner  of  the  room  and  murmurs  of  "I  love 
you,  I  love  you,"  "SweetValentine,"  "Mine 
and  thine,"  came  softly  to  our  ears. 

They  did  not  hear  us  as'we  came  Into  the 
room.  But  soon  they  became  aware  that 
Miss  Greeley  was  In  the  room  and  clustered 
about  her  l;ke  so  many  bees. 

After    the    rapturous    greetings    had    In 
some   measure   subsided    Miss    Greeley    by 
dint  of  a  little  coaxing  obtained  for  us  an 
author's  reading. 
"When  this  Valentine  you  see, 
I  hope  you'll  send  a  thought  to  me," 
lisped  one  bright-eyed  child. 
"I  have  a  thought  for  you  withtn  my  heart. 
My  love  for  you  will  never,  never  part." 
""This  Valentine  I  send  to  you, 
To  tell  you  that  my  love  for  you  Is  true." 
"The  merry  bells  are  ringing. 
The  little  birds  are  singing, 
Valentine's  day  Is  here!" 


were  seme  of  the  other  original  compo- 
s:tions  that  followed  the  two  first.  Finally, 
after  the  jnysteries  of  my  paper  pencil  had 
been  revealed  to  the  excited  little  group, 
and  the  pencil  as  well  as  ourselves  nearly 
demolished  in  the  process,  we  literally  tore 
ourselves  away  from  our  small  friends  and 
went  to  see  what  "the  big  girls"  were  do- 
ing for  the  festival  of  St.  Valentine. 

We  found  them  sitting  around  a  long, 
low  table  hard  at  work  in  copying  their 
valentines  In  the  peculiar  but  beautiful 
hand-writing  of  the  blind. 

Willie  Robin  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
a  slight,  delicate,  fair-haired  girl  with  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  face.  She  was  work- 
ing with  a  happy  smile  upon  her  face,  as 
if  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  patient  trac- 
ing of  each  letter. 

"Willie  is  deaf  as  well  as  blind,"  said 
Miss  Greeley  gently,  "and  we  think  her 
work  very  remarkable  considering  what 
she  has  to  contend  against.  Is  she  writ- 
ing original  valentines?" 
"Yea,"   nodded    the    teacher  at  her   side; 


// 


"would  you  like  to  see  the  two  Willie  has 
written?"  And  she  handed  tis  tT**)  dainttly» 
written  valentines,  the  first  of  which  read:' 

WILLIE  ROBIN'S  VALENTINE. 

"The  pansles  are  glad 
When  they  come  up  frofn  their  sleep; 
They  are  happy  as  caa  be 
As  from  the  ground  they  peep. 
Now  St.  Valentine's  day  has  come, 
So  you  must  be  happy,  too!" 
The  second  was  one  that  WlUle  had  writ- 
ten to  her  little  brother.' 
"The  people  love  roses. 
They  are  pretty  posies. 
But  I  love  you 
And  my  mamma,  too." 
Another  attractive  child  tram  thd  Granite 
State,  Etita  Hayes  by  name,  had  composed, 
perhaps,  the  best  effort  of  the  kindergarten 
as  far  as  smoothness  of  rythm  Is  taken  Into 
accou/it. 

"Valentine's  day  is  here. 

"The  best  time  in  all  the  year, 

"The  snoTV  may  fall, 

"The   sun   may  shine, 

'^St'ill     I'm    your    loving    Valentine." 

"Do  you  like  po^ty?"  inquired  Dtta,  as  I 
congratulated  her  upon  the  success  of  her 
muse. 

"Yes,  very  much.    And  you?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  with  a  shake  of  the 
brown  curls,  and  an  a.lr  pt  reflection.  "I 
don't  know  very  much  poetry.  We  ai-e 
learning  'To  a  Fringed  Gentian."  and  I 
liked  that  pretty  well,  and  something  by 
Lowell  about  the  mountains.  But  I  think 
I  like  to  write  poetry,  p'raps,  better  than 
to  learn  It.    It's  easier." 

A  HARD  TASK. 

"I'm  writing  one  to  Ralph,  now.  He's 
my  little  brother,  you  know;  and  It's  aw- 
fully hard  to  write  poetry  to  a  little  boy, 
I  think,  don't  you?  "  so  saying,  she  handed 
me  the  piece  of  paper  upon  which  she  had 
Just  been  at  work  and  upon  which  she  had 
traced  the  lines: 

"I    know    a    littlei   boy,    named    Ralph, 
"Who's  waiting  for  a  Valentine; 
"I  guess  his  eyes  will  open, 
"When  he  sees  this  one  of  mine." 

"Do  you  think  that  is  ixietry?"  she  in- 
quired. The  vi^rlter  was  emphatic  in  her 
conviction  that  it  was. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad,"  breathed  Etta,  with  a 
relieved  sigh,  "I  didn't  know  whether  'twas 
or  not,  but  he'll  like  it,  anyv/ay,  I  guess," 
With  a  pleaswd  little  laugh. 

We  left  the  girls  choosing  what  paper 
flowers  they  should  put  upon  their  Valen- 
tines, far  happier  than  "the  seeing  child- 
ren" who  go  down  town  to  crowded  sitores 
to  buy  Valentines  that  are  made  in  dingy 
factories  by  over-tired  men  and  women  in- 
stead of  being  the  happy,  loving,  eager 
work  of  the  blind  children,  who,  perhaps, 
after  all,  see  more  of  the  rural  beauty  that 
Is  in  the  world  than  people,  the  eyes  of 
whose   understanding   are    darkened. 


/^ 
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WASHINGTON'§,BIRTHDAT. 

The  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday 
by  the  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  is  one 
of  the  midwinter  festivalsc  to  which  the 
patrons  and  friends  of  the  children  look 
forward  with  pleasant  anticipation. 

A  feeling:  of  surprise  is  likely  to  be 
awakened  by  the  announcement  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  entertainpient  which  the  girls 
have  prepared  for  the  occasion.  With  in- 
finite patience  and  skill  they  have  arranged 
to  practice  an  operetta,  and  have  chosen 
"Laila"  as  within  their  scope. 

It  Is  an  exceeding  musical  little  drama, 
and  abounds  in  pretty  and  effective  scenes. 

The  exercises  will  begin  at  11  A.  M.  This 
entertainment  is  to  be  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
Edith  Thomas,  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie 
Robin  will  be  present  to  plead  in  person  the 
Importance  of  a  generous  and  liberal  main- 
tenance of  this  beneficient  Institution. 
Literary  and  musical  selections  appropriate 
to  the  day  will  be  given  by  the  boys  of  the 
school  at  3  P.  M.  Tickets  at  50  cents  each 
may  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom,  37  Avon 
PI.,  or  at  the  door  of  the  institution,  South  • 
Boston. 
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JLIND  CHI! 

And  the  Valentines  They    Have 
Written. 


A  Pretty  Feb.  14  at  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Kinderiarten. 

There  is  something  in  the  healthful,  sun- 
lit, merry  atmosphere  of  the  Jamaica  Plain 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  that  makes  it 
"new  every  morning  and  fresh  every  even- 
ing. 

"Even  if  there  were  nothing  new  to  see 
nor  to  ht-ar  in  this  delightful  institution 
that  is  quite  synonym  for  whole-hearted 
cheerfulness,  it  would  still  lie  one  o£  athe 
best  places  in  the  world  to  visit. 

I  went  out  there  the  other  day  to  watch 
these  happy  children  at  their  work  and 
play.  I  found  an  unwonted  flutter  in  the 
air.  The  children,  the  gir'.s  especially,  were 
even  happier  than  usual  and  went  about 
their  work  smiling  and  singing  softly  to 
themselves. 

And  finally,  when  I  wandered  into  one  of 
the  school-rooms  with  Miss  Greeley,  the 
matron,   the  mvstery   was  solved. 

"Good  afternoon,  girls,"  said  Miss  Gree- 
ley, and  five  children,  whose  heads  had 
been  industriously  bent  over  some  pretty 
paper  work  dropped  their  occupation  to 
exclaim: — 

"Oh,  Miss  Greeley,  Miss  Greeley,  do  come 
here  and  see  our  valentines.  W«'ve  got 
them  almost  done  now." 

"Mine's  all  dono  but  the  verse,  and  Miss 
Johnson's  going  to  write  that  for  me  now," 
annnounced  one  charming  child,  raising 
two  large  dan^  brown  eyes,  filled  witli  a 
dreamy  light  in  Ihem  to  the  genial  face  of 
Miss  Greeley. 

It  was  almost  impossibln  to  believe  that 
not  a  single  ray  of  light  from  the  sun- 
filled  afternoon  found  its  way  into  those 
glorious  eyes. 

But  the  sunlight  rested  upon  hair  of  the 
same  gold  as  its  own,  hair  soft  and  curling 
round  the  white  temples  and  sweetly 
moulded  face,  with  the  most  sweetly  sensi- 
tive mouth  one  ever  saw,  trembling  today 
into  dimpling  smiles  and  low  happy 
laughter 

"That  is  Fernette  Dart,"  said  Miss  Gree- 
ley in  answer  to  a  question,  "and  she  is  one 
olf  the  very  dearest  children."  I  could  well 
believe  that.  "She  became  blind  two  years 
ago  as  a  result  of  spinal  meningitis,  and 
then  she  cam?  to  us.  She  is  totally  blind, 
although  it  is  hard  to  believe  it,  and  she  is 
about  the  h.appiest  child  here,  I  think." 

But  Fernette  was  holding  up  the  fin- 
ished valentine  for  us  to  see,  her  lips  parted 
In   an  expectant  smile. 

A  piece  of  cardboard  folded  once,  with  a 
gay  colered  picture  and  a  paper  star,  the 
work  of  Fernette  herself  blazoned  upon  the 
outer  surface,  wa»*^^the  object  of' our  hearty 
admiration  and   of  Fernette's  Undisguised 


"Look  Inside,  though!  Look  Inside,"  sne 
exclaimed,  clapping  her  white-  delicate 
hands  together,  as  we  expressed  our  delight 
over  this  work  of  art. 

And  there  we  saw — 

"To   McElroy: 
-  "I  love  you  more  than  tongue  can  tell, 

"And   so,   dear  valentine,   farewell!" 
In  the  clear  handwriting  of  the  instructor, 
who   explained   that  Fernette   herself  was 
the  author  of  this  dainty  couplet. 

"And  who  is  McElroy?"  I  said. 

"Oh,  he's  my  little  brother.  He's  only 
five,  you  know,  and  I'm  Traid  he  might 
tear  It,  only  I  guess  mamma  will  put  it 
away  so  he  can  t.  I  think  he'll  be  quite 
pleased  with  it,"  added  Fernette  In  a  tone 
of  calm  satisfaction. 

We  thought  so,  too. 
;  f'Oh,  I  am  so  happy!"  exclaimed  the  child, 
as  she  ran  lightly  over  to  a  small  table,  se- 
lected a  kindergarten  game,   and  sat  her- 
self dow"n  to  play  beside  Alice. 

"Oh,  Alice,  Alice!  j'ou  should  know  how 
happy  I  am,"  she  said,  smiling  winningly 
into  the  face  of  her  little  mate.  'Tm  so 
happy,  happy!  for  my  valentine's  all  done 
and  it's  going  to  be  sent  tomorrow.  Oh, 
Alice!  this  is  the  very  best  day  that  ever 
was  made." 

Just  then  another  happy  child  came  tow- 
ards us. 

"Emily  wants  to  tell  you  the  lines  she 
has  made  up  for  her  valentine,"  said  Miss 
Johnson.  And  Emily,  a  dark-eyed  child, 
with  red  cheeks,  recited  proudly  to  us: 
"I  send  you  a  message  and  this  Is  the  line, 
"Will  you  be  my  Valentine?" 

And  we  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
presence  of  genii's. 

We  went  up  into  the  playroom  where  we 
found  a  group  of  ten  girls  In  the  process  of 
composition.  They  were  gathered  into  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  murmurs  of  "I  love 
you,  I  love  you,"  "SweetValentlne,"  "Mine 
and  thine,"  came  softly  to  our  ears. 

They  did  not  hear  us  as  we  came  into  the 
room.  But  soon  they  became  aware  that 
Miss  Greeley  was  in  the  room  and  clustered 
about  her  like  so  many  bees. 

After  the  rapturous  greetings  had  in 
some  measure  subsided  Miss  Greeley  by 
dint  of  a  little  coaxing  obtained  for  us  an 
author's  reading. 

"When  this  Valentine  you  see, 

I  hope  you'll  send  a  thought  to  me," 
lisped  one  bright-eyed  child. 
"I  have  a  thought  for  you  within  my  heart. 
My  love  for  you  will  never,  never  part." 
"This  Valentine  I  send  to  you. 
To  tell  you  that  my  love  for  you  is  true." 
"The  merry  bells  are  ringing, 
The  little  birds  are  singing, 
Valentine's  day  is  here!" 

were  some  of  the  other  original  compo- 
sitions that  followed  the  two  first.  Finally, 
after  the  mystei-les  of  my  paper  pencil  had 
been  revealed  to  the  excited  little  group, 
and  the  pencil  as  well  as  ourselves  nearly 
demolished  In  the  process,  we  literally  tore 
ourselves  away  from  our  small  friends  and 
went  to  see  what  "the  big  girls"  were  do- 
ing for  the  festival  of  St.  Valentine. 

We  found  them  sitting  around  a  long, 
low  table  hard  at  work  in  copying  their 
valentines  in  the  peculiar  but  beautiful 
hand-writing  of  the  blind. 

Willie  Robin  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
a  slight,  delicate,  fair-haired  girl  with  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  face.  She  was  work- 
ing with  a  happy  smile  upon  her  face,  as 
if  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  patient  trac- 
ing of  each  letter. 

"Willie  is  deaf  as  well  as  blind,"  said 
Miss  Greeley  gently,  "and  we  think  her 
work  very  remarkable  considering  what 
she  has  to  contend  against.  Is  she  writ- 
ing original  valentines?" 

"Yes,"  nodded  the  teacher  at  her  side; 
"would  you  like  to  see  the  two  Willie  has 
written?"  And  she  handed  us  two  daintily 
written  valentines,  the  first  of  which  read: 

"The  pansies  are  glad 

When  they  come  up  from  their  sleep; 

They  are  happy  as  can  be 

As  from  the  ground  they  peep. 

Now  St.  Valentine's  day  has  come. 

So  you  must  be  happy,  too!" 

The  second  was  one  that  Willie  had  writ- 
ten to  her  little  brotlier. 

"The  people  love  roses. 
They  are  pretty  posies. 
But  I  love  you 
And  my  mamma,  too." 

Another  attractive  child  from  the  Granite 
State,  Ebta  Haj'es  by  name,  had  composed, 
perhaps,  the  best  effort  of  the  kindergarten 
as  far  as  smoothness  of  rythm  is  taken  into 
account. 

"Valentine's  day  Is  here. 

"The  best  time  in  all  the  year, 

"The  snow  may  fall, 

"The  sun   may  shine, 

"Still    I'm    your    loving    Valentine." 

"Do  you  like  poetry?"  inquired  Etta,  as  I. 
congratulated  her  upon  the  success  of  her 
muse. 

"Yes,  very  much.    And  you?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  with  a  ^hake  of  the 
brown  curls,  and  an  air  of  reflection.  "I 
don't  know  very  much  poetry.  We  are 
learning  'To  a  Fringed  Gentian,'  and  I 
liked  that  pretty  well,  and  something  by 
Lowell  about  the  mountains.  But  I  think 
1  like  to  write  poetry,  p'raps,  better  than 
to  learn  it.    It's  easier.". 


^ 


m   wriunf  on«   i6'  Ralph,-  now!    He's  ^ 

my  little  brother,  you  know;  and  it's  aw-  | 
fully  hard  to  write  poetry  to  a  little  boy, 
I  think,  don't  you?  "  so  saying,  she  handed 
me  the  piece  of  paper  upon  which  she  had 
just  been  at  work  and  upon  which  she  liad 
traced  the  lines: 

"I    know    a    littla   boy,    named    Ralph, 
"Who's  waiting-  for  a  Valentine; 
"I  guess  his  eyes  will  open, 
"When  he  sees  this  one  of  mine." 

"Do  you  think  that  is  poetry?"  she  in- 
quired. The  writer  was  emphatic  in  her 
conviction  that  it  was. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad,"  breathed  Etta,  with  a 
relieved  sigh,  "1  didn't  know  whether  'twas 
or  not,  but  he'll  like  it,  anyway,  I  guesa," 
with  a  plejLsed  little  la.ugh.  | 

We   left   the   girls   choosing   what   paper  ' 
flowers  they  should  put  upon  their  Valen- 
tines,  far  happier  than   "the  seeing  child- 
ren" who  go  down  town  to  crowded  stores  ' 
I  to  buy  Valentines  that  are.  made  in  dingy 
factories  by  over-tired  men  and  women  in- 
stead   of    being   the    happy,    loving,    eager 
I  work  of  the  blind  children,   who,   perhaps, 
;  after  all,  see  more  of  the  rural  beauty  that 
'  is   In   the   world   than   people,    the   eyes   of 
'  Whose  uncierstandine:  are   darkened. 


/s. 
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3t,turfortL°'BK  svv^^  ^-•''-  ^- 

In  the  afternoo^  "thefe  ^trhl""-  '^«  =»«<^- 
tertalnment  by  klltht  JL  ,  ^"°ther  en- 
eluding  Winie  Elizabeth  rI?"^  ^"P""'  l'^" 
Strlnger.  the  deaf  d.f^v,  H*'i  *"*^  Tommy 
from  the  kindergarten  tX?""''  "'^''''^^ 
aale  at  27  Avon  street  'r^t  *  ^1  ^""^  "°^  <>« 
v^ii  street,  and  at  ths  asylum. 


who  cannot''  ee^  or  tir^^irJ-'  '"'  ^  "''''^ 
though  not  comprrabfe  to  Wi llie'shT''^-  ^l' 
has  at  least  an  ElizabathanSciriS."'''''"'"  * 
The  pansies  are  glad 

Now  S?  t}'®,^''?,""^  they  peep. 

im:CZ'r  '"''  "^""^  ^'«*«  ^-^  fo'  her 

The  people  love  roses. 

But  rM^P'"^^''y  posies- 
out  1  love  you. 
And  my  mamma,  too. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SUTOAY  DJTHE  YEAB. 
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OPERETTA  IX  AID  OF  THE  BUND 

An  opportunity  is  offered  to  t h«  !l 
t'r:"dL°V''r  ^<naorgarS  ^o^r  ^l^  K 

To  z  TJ.-s:zz  s  re~ 

en^for  it.  benefit  on  WaSngTonV^.f,^' 

arising  from  the  filt'  «*  .?  ^^^  Proceedj 
devoted  to  the  nfnd^  nf?h  H'^H^'^  will  bl 
tlon.  This  little"  opera  fs'^Jjf*'?*  '°s«t«- 
musical  composition^  '«  meritonous  as  a 
and  full  ofTife  and  'aJr^lS^y  '^  "^"ght 
while  the  costume  anrwt,^^'''  "'"''ement. 
ments  will  serve  tn^"^„*^^5tage  arrange^ 

Wind  children  EdUh-^h^.^"'^  ?.^'"  of  «>• 
abet  Robins  a n^^^''''™*^-  ^U lie  Ell z- 
take  part  in  thts  entT?tT.""'  Stringer  will 
cises  will  be  held  in  thl^'"™^"*-  The  exer- 
and  the  hour  Is  h  a    M  ^P*'^'°"«  museum, 

cel'b^raWl,  VVVXA'^^r',  ^^ 
ary  exercises  of  a  natrtnt.^^  E^""'  '»  "'er- 
Jectlons  of  vocal  anriin^°  'Character.  Se- 

wlll  be  given.  The  hour  it'^"2'^"'aL'""3'o 
at  50  cents  each  ma vh^^  Lf-M.  Ticket, 
door  of  the  intilu.Tt^X  ^  obtained  at  th« 
No.  37  AvonpTace    '"'  °'"  *'  '»'^  salesroom? 
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?DBLISHED  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 
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RARE  TREAT  IN  STORE. 

Pretty   Operetta  to  Ba  Given  by  Pupils   of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blina. 
Next  Saturday  the  pupils  of  the  Perk- 
Ins    Institution  for  the  Blind  will  give 
a  children's  operetta  in  the  museum  of 
their  institution,   in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain.    The  rehearsal 
yesterday  afternoon  of  "Laila,"  for  that 
Is    the     name    of     the    entertainment 
proved  that  there  are  lots  of  good  things 
in  store  for  those  who  wish  to  help  the 
school. 

A  toand  of  mountain  children  playing 
in  a  forest  forms  the  opening  scene 
They  are  interrupted  b'y,a.  beggar  wom- 
an and  her  children,  wh'om  they  re- 
pulse, but  Laila^  the  favorite,  steps  to 
the  front  and  invites  the  beggars  to  join 
'  in  the  merry-making.  I^ter  in  the  day 
Laila  wandered  far  from  the  scene,  and 
lost  her  way,  searching  for  flowers 
^eary  and  heart-sick  she  is  overtaken 

?n^^"t'f^  •v,^"'^  ^'^'''^  kneeling  and  pray- 
ing  to   the   angels   to   come   to   her  as- 

fh^rfuil'^^'v,^  "^""^  °^  ^^''■'es  appear.    She 
^■^■}^^    '5*^   ^J"^   angels   answering   her 
prayer,    but    they    assure   her    they   are  ' 
l^^  ♦^",'"1*^^.0^    "^«    ^'°°<3s.    She    is    in: 
nf^H,!"*  ^y.i''®"'  \°  I'^y  ^""^  become  one 
?r„I'f.''h"^''^,"  °^  ^^^  ^'''■est.  but  Laila! 
true  to  her  playmates  and  home    heeds 
them  not.    Meantime  the  mounta  n  chil! 
dren   have  been   looking  for  their  plav-  i 
mate,    and     the    falrv    queen     conducts 
Laila  to   them.    The  fairy  queen    beinf 
none  other  than   the  begga?  glrT  whom  , 
Laila    welcomed    to    the    feast    In    her 
forest  home,   now  returns  the  good  deed 
by  returning  her  safely  to  her  playmates 
The   voices   of   the  children,    so   sweet 
l"^^  jPfthetic.  promise  a  treat  to  all  who 
go    to    the    institution    next    Saturdav 
morning  at  11  o'clock.    Tommie  Str  nger 
?n  'Jhe  c?st     "    ^""^    ^^^^'^   Thomas  "are 
♦v,'^*'J^.'"',°'"'"^"'  educators  throughout 
,i^f  f^»t'^  "*''®  ^«"'  *'"•  tickets,  in  Irder 
that   they  may  come  and  see   the  work 

(-L»r^..'"^^'i""°"-  The  Lieutenant- 
Orovernor  and  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion for  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  are 
t°on      P*""^"'  '"  "'«  Interest  of  educa! 

The  music  of  the  operetta  is  exceed- 
ingly sweet,  and  those  who  enjoy  chU- 
dren  have  a  rare  treat  in  store  for  them. 


Girls  oMhe  Perkins  institution  to  cive  I 
-i        ^"^^•^^'""^ent  in  Aid  of  the  Kinder- 
I       garten  for  the  Blind. 

'  forrhe"pTp,^ro7the'^^  iT^  -^*°--y 
for  the  blind    South  Botl^'"'  institution  ' 
tbeir  interes    In     he  mt?"'  '°  '"^"'^^^^ 
Kindergarten   for   the   b  InH     ?'   ^*   ^^^  I 
Plain   by   givinc  IT      .        *"'  Jamaica 
thelr,benefit     ^  entertainment   for  I 
— -1__ 1 3 

I  tl,Ttl7^^l,'l%  ^one"^"«^"t  '«  to  take  ' 
'f'yen  by  the  lirTs'^Tn 'thi  V^^Jl  will  b| 

Preceding  the  operet ta  ,  L^?,' ",  ne  at  11. 
,  to  RosamHnde"  bv  Srh„hS  ^^^  ^t  Music 

j  r.aUa  

Ke^g.-irnxuher ','.■■  -Sarah  Tomllnson  / 

halty  mieen   ....       ••-'••'  — .Louise  Wamnfr  , 

-■Mouiuaiii  children    '"■ V,-,,^""'"''  ^Vnrroner  , 

•EllzaliGihC.'uimclrt  f 

Choju,  or  falrle^Falry  brlnguly  tiir'.il'^^.^'"" 
Choi-us   of  luoiinlaln   <hlMr„„        „  WlUie  Rohlu    ' 

tain    chlMren,    >-,ll?h    TK  •    ^''^^^   """   "'""»- 
SlilDftt-r  "°    ^boinns    and    Tommy 

Accompunigt   . 
'      ""- Miss  n  W  KiiHlin  I  • 


Tue  scene  w  a  sylvan  o^/'/l^^e  jcnic 
a  cbarmins  5^<=^,^^„^,'^mren  and  the  ap- 
Ind  folies  of  the  ohUme^^^     Bach  on« 

pearance  of  t'\^,,X\{.eei  in  her  in4iyla;- 

has  been  f »  f  ^11  '^^  "l^^earsal  yester- 

ual  part   that   d.t  ^"«  ,v,   „    passed    oft 

K^ay  "^afternoon     every  thm„    P^^,        ^^^^.^ 

with    a    smoothness    <i.ii  gnv  eel. 

Se-  children  might  have  e^^^,^^ 

It    was    marvelous    xo  peiformeis 

what  Prefsiou  the  different  I^^^^^ 
took  thetrf  places   and  tneu  ^^  ^^^ 

^ich  thiy  >^°;,f^^*\°,^  action  detnand- 

Utage  to  r-notne^  as  the  aj„,^,.ested  and 
ed,  and  each  seemeu         ^  j^g. 
happy  in.  what  they^er^.^    j^  y 

The    music    of    tlie    op  ^^.^ 

t^e'mclt^.patSTf  sSlos  to  the  gayest 
ind  m-lliest  of  choruses. 


-XTIddT^WTJ^t  will  |e  gj-^,*ee 
the  performance  by  tne  y^^ 
upon  "'«  stage  of  uie  "  ^^_^^  perkms 
children.  Edith  Thorny.  g^^i^gg,.  and 
ii  stltution  and  ^i°'V,iJ{Uergarten.  Wil- 
I  Willie  Robin  of  the J^'X.yjually  bright 
lie   Robin,   who   Is   an    un  ^ 

and  beautiful  clild.wu  nav      ..^^.^^^^.^.. 

of    placing    the    c^°^n    ""  j     ^^e     fairy 

head    at    the    commana    o|  ^^  ^^j. 

quien,  and  the  smile  that  ^'K        „^  ^^^^ 

?acc  as  she  P!-'„'^°^^ilv   she  enters   into 
sVinws   how    tnorouBii>.v 

I  the  spirit  of  fh?,e°r''^as°  no    conspicuous 

Tcmmy    Stringer    l.as    n«      expressive 

part,    but    the    sight    of    MS     ^^rently 

ccvntenance    as    "^    siau"r'    ,fe    world, 

cut   oft   trom   everylha^i,     n   t^fj,y.^,th 

and  yet  In  such  evweiiL  .  >^    t^       gj^ough 

':  all  that  is  going  «"  ^^a-TmlrSion  for  the 

i  to  awaken  awe  ana  aum  rescuing 

i  J?°^-^  ^rtholflikrhirFr'om'wretched- 

1  S  T^^  ^^^"^^  exercises  at 
3  Tn^^?^:a^5^^o5r  These   win  ^consist 

?itSfg^^'tr»£on.     the    «ag    and 
•  I  other  patriotic  topics. 


< 


The  kindergarten  will  have  Its  own, 
entertainment  of  a  smiliar  character 
af  Jamaica  Plain  Saturday  mormng. 
\I1  who  know  of  the  excellent  w oik 
done  bv  the  kindergarten  and  the  joy 
and  brightness  that  t  brings  '"to  so 
manv  darkened  little  lives  will  be  gl:ul 
Jf  this  opportunity  to  contribute  some- 
thing   toward    the    carrying    on    o£    the 

""The'^children  who  are  giving  the  en- 
tertainment know  what  a  blessed  boon 
ii^^ndergarten   is,    and  their   efEortS 


ones.    x\Iany  promfnenfTnci''^?  °^  ""'e 
already    boiigiu    tickJ.t~^°^'S"i^ns  have 

;  37  Avon  pfor  at  n?o^'  '*'<^  salesrooms 


BOSTON.  SUNDAY.   FEB.    16.  1896. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

How  It  VTill  Be  Obaeived  by  tbe  Blind 
Cbildren. 

The    annual    recurrence    of     Washington's 
birthday  is  invariably  productive  of  a  markea 
desire  among  the  youth  of  the  land  to  express 
in  some  fitting  way  their   aii^»rp,ciatJon  of  the 
significance  of  the  day.    The  many  friends  of 
the  pupils  at  the  Perkins  lastitution  for  the 
Blind  in   South  Boston  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  they,  no  less  than  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  throughout  the  land,  are 
absorbed  with  the  idea  of  giving  adequate  ex- 
pression to  their  patriotism,  and   to   this  end 
are  preparing  an  interesting  and  instructive 
series  of  exercises,  with  the  generous   motive 
of  contributing  the  proceeds  of  .their  entertain- 
meats  to  the  welfare  of   the  Kindergarten. 
The  boys  will  participate  in  literary  and  musi- 
cal exercises  of  a  patriotic  character,  while  the 
efforts  of  the  girls  will  assume   an  unusually 
ambitious  form  in  the  preparations   they  are 
making  for  the  production  of  an  operetta.  The 
programme  bids  fair  to  excel'.all  previous  ones, 
and  the  interest  in  it  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and 
Tommy   Stringer.    Admission   tickets   to  the 
exercises,  in  which  the  girls  will  appear  at  11 
a.  m.  and  the  boys  at  S  p.  m..  may  be  procured 
for  fifty  cents  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institu- 
tion. 37  Avon  place. 
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FOR  BLIND   CHILDREN. 

An  Operetta  at  the  Pertain*  Institution 
In  Aid  rf  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  customary  for  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  in»titatioa  for  the  Bliud 
in  South  Boston,  to  manifest  their  interest  in 
the  litile  ones  at  the  Kindergarten  for  tho 
Blind  at  Jdmaica  PUin  by  giving  a  Washing- 
ton birthday  entertainment  for  their  benefit. 

This  year  the  entefrtainment  was  in  the  form 
of  an  operetta.  "Lalia."  given  by  the  girls  in 
the  Perkins  Institution  museum  yesterday 
mornlDg,  preceded  by  the  overture  ballet 
music  to  "Bosomunde."  Schubert,  by  Missoi 
Bannon.  Roeske.  Welfoot  and  Muldoon. 
The  cast  of  the  operetta  was : 

Ltila Sarah  Tomlinson 

BKggar  Mother  1  - Louise  Warrener 

Faiiy  Qunen      )  '•' 

aiouniaiu  children z;"^" •.•••:•  ••¥» 

...Elizabeth  Caulfield.  Eathenne  Dugan 
Ohorns  on  Fairies—     ^  m.„.     r>  _«_ 

Fairy  bringing  the  Crown WilUe  KoDln 

Chorus  of   Moautaia  Children  (with  the 
MouDtaiTi  children.    Edith   Thomaa 
and  Tommy  Stringer ) 
Accompanist Miss  H.  W.  Bnstin 

The  sylvan  scene  afforded  a  charming  back- 
grouud  for  the  frolics  of  the  children  and  the 
fairy  band,  and  everything  passed  off  with  a 
finish  and  smoothness  which  inspired  all  pres- 
ent with  a  devout  admiration  for  those  who 
had  so  rescued  these  sightless  Ittile  ones  from 
wretchedness  and  spiritual  darkness.  All  of 
them  seemed  Interested  and  happy  in  their 
parts  and  the  solos  and  ohornsee  were  delight- 
fully sung. 

Willie  R  (bin  had  the  honor  of  placing  the 
crown  upon  "Lai  la's"  head,  at  the  command 
of  thefaiiry  queen. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  boys  had 
iheir  exercises,  consisting  of  patriotic  songs 
and  recitations  relating  to  Washington  and 
other  patriotic  topics^ 

The  kindergarten  also  had  its  own  entertain- 
ment yesterday  morning  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
which  was  well  .attended  by  those  who  were 
glad  of  this  opportU'.ity  to  bring  joy  and 
brightness  into  the  darkened  lives  of  these 
little  children,  and  by  their  patronage  con- 
tributing something  toward  the  carrying  on  of 
this  good  work. 
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TEBMS I  $3.QP  per  year.    Single  copies,  6  cents. 
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CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  ASSOCIATION, 

141  Fraaklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


SEEING  WITH  THE  HEART. 

The  training  that  is  now  given  to  the 
blind  in  the  best  institutions,  though  it  may 
not  unseal  the  eyes,  does  something  even 
better :  it  teaches  the  hearts  to  see  and  feel 
the  misery  of  the  world,  and  it  kindles  a 
desire  to  make  things  brighter  and  better. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  noticeable  than  in 
the  Perkins  Institution  of  Massachusetts, 
which  acts  as  foster-mother  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind.  It  was  manifest  in 
a  charming  way  on  Washington's  Birthday, 
i  when  the  pupils  gave  an  operetta  in  behalf 
of  the  little  blind  children  of  the  younger 
I  institution.  No  sacrifice  is  too  great  for 
^|these  older  students  to  make,  if  it  will 
bring  a  ray  of  brightness  into  the  lives  of 
the  wee  ones. 

Sweet  as  were  the  voices  of  the  young 
girls  who  sang  in  the  operetta,  there  was 
something  more  touching  in  the  thought 
that  they  were  devoting  their  talents  to  the 
good  of  those  in  still  greater  need.  One 
could  not  but  think  that,  if  others  who 
really  want  to  help  in  this  divine  work  of 
giving  light  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness 
were  as  zealous  and  self-sacrificing,  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  would  not  be 
forced  to  beg  from  year  to  year. 

This  is  not  a  local  chaiity.  The  doors 
are  open  to  all  the  blind  children  of  New 
England,  and  the  influence  is  radiated  to 
all  the  ^untry.  If  people  could  only  be 
made  to  realize  that  the  years  spent  there 
are  really  the  most  important  years  in  the 
life  of  a  blind  person,  there  would  not  be 
so  much  delay  in  securing  the  absolutely 
necessary  endowment,  which  is  still  short 
of  accomplishment  by  more  than  forty-five 
thousand  dollars.  And,  because  that  lags, 
debt  must  be  contracted  to  such  an  extent 
that  two  thousand  dollars  must  annually  be 
expended  for  interest.  But  what  can  the 
managers  do?  Can  they  banish  these  little 
ones  from  the  paradise  to  which  they 
have  found  their  way?  No :  they  will  keep 
i  the  children,  and  trust  to  a  public  that 
has  never  failed  them  to  awake  to  gen- 
erosity. 

One  occasion  for  increased  e.Kpenditure  is 
the  fact  that  the  income  from  out-of-the 
State  children  has  fallen  off  about  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  because  preference  is 
naturally  given  to  Massachusetts  children, 
who  are  received  free  of  charge.  If  people 
in  other  States,  whose  children  find  here  an 
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FULL  OF  LOVE  AND  SUNSHINE. 


The  Elizabeth  Peabody  House 
Formally  Opened  Yesterday. 


Kvent  Marked  by  a  Keceptlon  to  East- 
ern KiiiderBarteM  Association  —  A 
Pleasine  Gift  and  Kindly  Inciter 
from  an  Inmate  of  the  Perkins 
Institution.  '^ 

The  Elizabeth  Peabody  house  was  for- 
mally opened  yesterday— the  anniversary 
of  Frobel's  birthday— by  a  largely  attend- 
ed reception  in  the  afternoon, to  the  mem-  , 
fcers  of  the  Eastern  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, to  whose  efforts  the  establishment 
Bf  the  house  is  due. 

In  the  morning  the  first  class  of  19  little 

t)nes  spent  the  time  in  the  bright,  sunny 

classroom  c.i  the  second  floor,  in  charge 

of  Miss  Florence  Scales,  the  teacher,  and 

the    head    resident.    Miss    Martha    Reed 

fepaWlng.       The   house    was    bright   with. 

flowers    sent   by   Mrs.    Quincy   A.    Shaw, 

and    the    guests    were    received    by    the 

president.  Miss  Mary  J.  Garland,  and  the 

Mce-pres;dents»..MissL,.  B.  Fingree,  Miss 

U^nn  L.  Page,  Miss  I.ufJj'  H.  Symonds  and 

%  IMlss  Lucy  Wheelock,  and  by  -Misses  Fan- 

!   jlie  B.  Curtis,  Anna  W.  Devoreaux,  H.  A. 

!  J<iel,  Annie  C.  Re«d  and^Mrs.  S..  S.  Har- 

riman. 

'      Everv  one  was  delighted  with  the  pleas- 

'  fcnt  rooms.    Those  on  tH%  first  floor  were 

■  furnished  by  ,Mrs.  ,H,enry  Grew  and  Mrs. 

Oliver  Wadsworlh,  while  the  schoolroom 

■was  equipped  by  the  Milton  Bradley  Com- 

'pany,    which  gave   ali  the   material   and 

furnishings.  „        ,    .,  .         , 

The  Chestnut  Street  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Gar- 
land and  the  late  Miss  Weston,  have 
teen  collecting  fnnds  to  the,  amount  of 
nearlv  $500,  which  they  wish  to  use  for  a 
niemorial  of  their  beloved  teacher.  She 
■was  so  greatly  interested  In  the  Peabody 
house  that  they  will  take  a  portion  of 
the  money  and  furnish  a  library  for  the 
children  of  the  school.  The  rest  will  be 
■used  as  a  "festival  fund,"  to  enable  Xh^ 
children  to  celebrate  the  various  holidays 

of  the  year.  .,     ^     ,   „      ^  :, 

A  vrey  pleasing  gift  nf  a  doll  and  some  tin 
ai'shes  came  from  Edith  Thomas,  a  blind 
and  deaf  pupil  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
In  South  Boston.  This  letter  accompanied 
the  gift: 

The  idoa  of  dressing  a  doll  as  a  present  to 
eome  poor  child  was  Edith's  own,  and,  ns  her 
teaPhprs  wei'e  Interested  in  seeing  whiit  tho  re- 
sult would  be  It  Edith  were  left  entirely  In- 
dependent In  eairj'ng  "'"t  ''pi"  project,  no  one 
Kave  her  the  least  aid  of  suggestion  with  re- 
card  to  the  planning,  euttln?,  Htting  or  sewing 
of  the  clothes  or  the  erochetlng  of  the  cap. 
All  was  done  br  Edith  In  her  free  time,  or  in 
"exhibition  hour"  on  Thursday  niorningi>.  when 
the  pupils  whose  classes  are  not  reciting  are 
allowed  to  engage  in  "busy  work"  if  they  wish 

**The  loving  spirit  with  which  eacji  stitch  has 
been  set,  and  the  generosity  which  could  not 
control  Itself  wirhf«»t  adding  the  little  tin 
dishes  (carefully  selected  by- pdlth  and  paid  for 
out  of  h^  own  moncyi.  cannot  fall.  U  is  be- 
lieved, to  malie  these  simple  gifts  acceptable. 
Edith  hopes  they  will  give  plcasure^to  the  kin- 
dergarten children,  ,    , 

The  doll  is  fully  dressed,  the  sewing  of  ' 
each   garment  being  very  neatls    done. 

The  occupants  of  the  Elizabeth  Peabody 
house  are  Miss  Martha  Reed  Spalding, 
•Miss  Florence  Scales,  Miss  Case,  Miss 
Tuttle  and  Miss  Gaylord.  The  last  three 
served  refreshments  at  a  prettily  dec- 
crated  table. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

MORE   ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS   SORELY 

NEEDED. 

Our  heart  grows  richer  in  giving; 

All  its  wealth  is  living  grain  ; 
Seeds  which  mildew  in  the  garner, 

Scattered,  fill  with  gold  the  plain. 

—  Mrs.  Charles. 

To  the  Friends  of  the  Little  Blind  Children  : 

The  urgent  pleas  for  aid  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  address  from 
time  to  time  to  a  large  number  of  benevolent  citizens  of  Boston  and  of  some 
of  the  neighboring  towns  have  met  with  a  very  generous  response.  The 
total  amount  of  annual  subscriptions  for  current  expenses,  instead  of  falling 
off,  as  was  feared  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  has  been  increased  from 
$4,520.50  in  189410  $5,129  in  1895.  This,  very  gratifying  result  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  constant  appeals  to  the  public  for  new  helpers  to  come  forward 
and  fill  the  places  in  the  ranks  of  our  benefactors  made  vacant  by  with- 
drawals or  by  death. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  sum  of  the  yearly 
contributions  during  a  period  of  financial  depression  such  as  that  through 
which  the  country  has  lately  passed  is  certainly  a  cause  for  rejoicing  and 
thanksgiving.  But,  owing  to  a  lack  of  a  sufficient  endowment  fund,  and  to 
the  heavy  debt  which  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  land  adjoining  our  premises 
has  forced  upon  us,  the  need  both  of  the  continuance  of  the  old  subscrip- 
tions and  of  the  addition  of  new  names  to  the  list  of  regular  givers  is  greater 
than  ever. 

It  is  well  known  to  our  friends  and  benefactors  that  the  infant  institu- 
tion is  doing  a  holy  work,  and  that  its  growth  has  been  amazingly  rapid  and 
persistent.  No  other  undertaking  which  has  for  its  aim  the  deliverance  of 
the  blind  from  the  bonds  of  dependence  and  of  helplessness  has  equalled  it 
of  recent  years,  nor  is  there  anything  now  in  contemplation  which  can  excel 
it.  Aided  witli  munificent  liberality  by  a  large  number  of  public-spirited  and 
warm-hearted  men  and  women,  it  has  reached  a  stage  of  development  which 
is  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  anticipation  of  its  projectors.  It  has  be- 
come one  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  agencies  for  the  permanent  good  of 
those  who  live  in  never-ceasing  darkness,  and  the  solid  ground-work 
upon  which  rests  the  extension  and  perfection  of  our  scheme  of  education. 

The  strength  of  the  kindergarten  lies  in  the  fact  which  is  the  very  cause 
of  its  existence, —  that  it  serves  in  great  measure  to  ameliorate  the  condition 


of  those  who  suffer  under  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  which  can  befall 
the  lot  of  man,  that  of  blindness.  It  renders  most  effectual  aid  in  the 
rescue  of  the  little  innocent  victims  of  affliction  from  the  woes  of  poverty  and 
neglect  and  from  the  dangers  of  corruption  or  indulgence.  Its  doors  stand 
always  open ;  it  is  ever  ready  to  welcome  as  many  children  as  can  be 
accommodated  within  its  walls,  and  to  give  them  not  only  the  love  and  affec- 
tion for  which  they  are  famishing,  but  that  equipment  of  solid  educational 
endowments  which  alone  can  raise  them  from  a  position  of  dependence  and 
inferiority  to  one  of  independence  and  social  equality.  Sixty-four  of  these 
unfortunate  little  boys  and  girls  are  gathered  at  present  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  the  infant  institution,  surrounded  by  the  sunny  atmosphere  and  the 
healthy  influences  of  a  well-regulated  and  wholesome  home,  where  kindness 
is  the  schoolmistress  and  love  the  reigning  law.  Here  they  receive  the 
very  best  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  training. 

All  this  is  most  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  for  it  we  are  most  pro- 
foundly grateful ;  but  it  does  not  cover  the  ground  completely.  More  is 
absolutely  needed.  Nearly  a  dozen  tiny  applicants  are  seeking  admission  ; 
yet  they  are  excluded  from  the  little  heaven  of  childhood  for  lack  of  room. 
Hence  it  behooves  us  not  only  to  maintain  the  kindergarten  in  its  present 
state  of  development  and  efficiency,  but  to  enlarge  its  accommodations  so 
that  we  may  keep  the  gates  ajar  to  every  suitable  comer,  and  to  widen  the 
field  of  its  usefulness  and  beneficence.  In  other  words,  we  must  remove 
every  hindrance  and  provide  the  necessary  motive  power  for  its  steady  prog- 
ress towards  the  fulfilment  of  its  highest  mission.  We  cannot  do  other- 
wise. It  would  be  grievously  wrong  to  pursue  a  different  course.  Our 
obligations  to  a  large  number  of  little  sightless  children  are  too  sacred  and 
binding  upon  us  to  be  neglected  or  overlooked.  These  stricken  lambs  of  the 
human  fold  are  entitled  to  the  best  cultivation  which  an  enlightened  and 
high-minded  community  can  bestow  upon  them.  Their  claims  for  it,  viewed 
from  whatever  stand-point,  are  stronger  than  those  of  all  others,  and  we  must 
struggle  on  unflinchingly  until  these  are  satisfied  to  their  fullest  extent. 

In  order  that  the  blessed  work  of  the  kindergarten  may  go  on  in  its  integ- 
rity without  the  least  interruption  until  the  endowment  fund  is  completed  and 
a  solid  financial  foundation  secured,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  annual 
contributors  is  indispensable.  Indeed,  there  is  no  escape  from  our  perplex- 
ities and  no  assurances  of  steady  progress  without  it.  Hence  we  are  com. 
pelled  to  ask  for  further  assistance,  for  new  subscribers.  Our  call  is  earnestly 
addressed  to  all  philanthropic  and  tender-hearted  persons ;  but  it  is  directed 
with  special  emphasis  to  you,  fathers  and  mothers,  whose  sons  and  daughters 
not  only  are  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  but  have  the  pure  wheat  and 
the  sweet  waters  of  life  in  abundance,  and  are  favored  with  the  enjoyment  of 
many  advantages,  comforts  and  pleasures.  The  case  of  the  little  sightless 
children,  for  whom  we  bespeak  your  generosity,  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  all  others. 

These  hapless  little  human  plants  are  shrouded  from  infancy  in  a  cease- 


less  gloom  that  has  settled  down  like  a  thick,  sullen  shadow  upon  them. 
They  live  in  everlasting  night  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  No  human 
power  can  restore  their  sight.     To  them  all  is,  and  will  ever  be, — 

Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrevocably  dark,  total  eclipse. 
Without  all  hope  of  day. 

A  sable  curtain  is  drawn  around  them,  and  their  horizon  is  completely  veiled. 
The  outer  world,  with  its  countless  images  of  beauty  and  sublimity  and  with 
its  marvellous  sources  of  knowledge  and  inspiration,  is  a  "  blank  of  sadness  " 
to  them.  Not  for  them  are  the  grandeur  of  nature  and  the  glory  of  art,  nor 
the  colors  of  the  flowers,  nor  the  plumage  of  the  birds,  nor  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament.  They  are  isolated  by  their  infirmity,  and,  if  left  to  themselves, 
degenerate  through  idleness  and  run  the  risk  of  falling  victims  to  an  intel- 
lectual blight  that  often  approaches  closely  to  feebleness  of  mind.  In  some 
instances  they  are  not  only  oppressed  by  extreme  poverty,  but  are  constantly 
exposed  to  unhealthy  and  deleterious  influences,  which  hinder  their  normal 
development  and  stunt  their  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  growth. 

O  suffering,  sad  humanity, 
O  ye  afflicted  ones,  who  lie 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery. 

The  deliverance  of  these  children  from  the  clutches  of  woe,  and  their 
future  welfare,  depend  wholly  iipon  a  broad  rational  education.  To  them 
this  is  not  merely  an  accomplishment  or  a  luxury,  but  a  veritable  ne- 
cessity. It  is  the  only  sure  means  of  emancipating  them  from  the  bondage 
of  an  appalling  calamity.  It  is  the  spark  that  will  kindle  in  them  the  aspi- 
ration for  self-helpfulness  and  the  ambition  for  self-improvement  and  guid- 
ance. It  is  the  Aladdin's  lamp  that  will  illumine  their  pathway  and  will  lead 
them  out  of  the  shadow  of  affliction  into  the  sunlight  of  activity  and  happiness, 
the  lever  that  will  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  the  passport  that  will 
introduce  them  into  the  society  of  their  fellowmen. 

Plunged  into  a  sea  of  ills,  these  puny  and  weakly  little  figures  stretch 
their  hands  toward  the  shore,  calling  for  a  life  boat.  Will  their  petition  be 
allowed  to  prove  as  ineffective  as  a  cry  in  the  wilderness  ?  They  turn  their 
pale  and  wan  faces  toward  you,  fortunate  parents,  whose  offspring  are  hale 
and  "greatly  blessed  with  every  blooming  grace,"  and  beseech  you,  in  dole- 
ful accents  of  supplication, — 

Save  us  !     Save  us  !  woe  surrounds  us, 
Little  knowledge  sore  confounds  us ; 
Life  is  but  a  hngering  death. 

Are  you  going  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  these  unfortunates  ?  They 
implore  you  to  provide  for  them  a  plank  wherewith  to  cross  the  river  of  their 
affliction,  to  land  at  the  shore  of  self-reliance  and  to  enter  upon  a  career  of 
activity  and  usefulness.  Will  you  dismiss  their  request  with  a  cold  denial .' 
They  beg  of  you,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  to  roll  away  for  them  the  ponderous 


stone  that  closes  the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre  in  which  their  humble  talents 
are  entombed,  so  that  these  may  be  vivified  by  exposure  to  air  and  shower 
and  sun  and  bring  forth  blossoms.  They  ask  you  for  nothing  less  than  what 
IS  to  them  the  veritable  bread  of  life.  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  a  piteous 
and  pathetic  plea  will  receive  no  heed  from  you,  generous  men  and  women 
of  Boston  and  high-minded  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  so  liberal  in  aiding 
every  sufferer, —  '^ 

So  just,  so  generous  to  all  distressed, 
Whoever,  or  wherever  they  may  be  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  possible ;  at  any  rate,  I  trust  not.  The  instincts 
of  humanity,  the  promptings  of  benevolence,  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  the 
experiences  of  the  past,  all  combine  to  strengthen  me  in  a  belief  that  a 
ready  and  abundant  response  will  be  accorded  to  this  appeal,  and  that  the 
kindergarten  will  be  adequately  supported  and  enabled  to  fulfil  its  gracious 
mission, 

M.   ANAGNOS. 
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THURSDAY,    APRIL    23.    1896. 


IN   HONORING  THE  WORK  WE  HONOR 
THE    WORKER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  full  and 
faithful  report  In  this  evening's  Transcript 
of  yesterday's  exercises  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind.  The  fidelity  of  the  re- 
port called  to  mind  one  defect  In  the  exer- 
cises. With  all  the  noble  words  spoken  by 
Dean  Hodges  and  Dr.  Eliot,  there  was  no 
reference  whatever  made  to  the  work  of 
the  teachers  in  the  kindergarten,  and  since 
a  sympathetic  public  interests  itself  so 
largely  in  this  beneficent  institution,  some 
of  the  friends  of  the  little  blind  children 
feel  that  a  public  recognition  of  the  ser- 
vices of  these  noble  instructors,  through 
your  columns,   might   not   be   Improper. 

The  almost  miraculous  development  of 
the  blind  children  has  not  been  spontaneous. 
Their  present  remarkable  condition,  that 
made  it  possible  for  them  yesterday  to  de- 
light and  fill  with  wonder  a  large  audience 
of  cultured  people,  is  due  only  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  devoted  women  who  have  given 
up  their  own  lives  that  these  afflicted  ones 
might  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly. When  we  think  with  gratitude  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  eyes  of  these 
blind  have  been  opened,  and  of  the  great 
light  that  has  come  to  these  that  sit  in 
•darkness,  we  ought  to  remember  that  the 
agency  is  the  teacher  herself. 

Indeed,  all  the  glowing  commendations 
paid  yesterday  to  the  kindergarten  and  its 
work,  and  all  the  exercises- by  the  children 
themselves,  could  be  considered  as  tributes 
to  these  instructors.  Well  do  they  deserve 
praise.  A  skill  and  aptitude  demanded  in 
few  other  callings,  and  a  patience  and 
faithfulness  almost  infinite,  are  required  In 
these  women  who  are  moulding  the  delicate 
and  intricate  structure  of  youth's  opening 
mind.  The  sweetness,  lovableness  and 
naturalness  that  are  always  remarked  as 
characteristics  of  these  kindergarten  chil- 
dren have  but  one  story  to  tell— the  story  of 
a  beautiful  environment  made  manifest  In 
the  lives  of  the  little  ones.  As  is  the 
teacher,  so  the  child  must  be.  These  blind 
boys  and  girls  know  life  only  through  the 
medium  of  their  teachers.  All  the  know- 
ledge that  reaches  their  plastic  minds 
must  pass  through  the  lives  of  these  friends 
who  are  to  them  eyes,  and  be  colored  by 
their  individuality.  So,  In  an  unwonted 
degree,  these  teachers  who,  unnoticed  and 
unhonored,  it  may  be,  have  wrought  with 
such  abounding  consecration,  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  every  lover  of  sweetness  and 
light.  W.  T.  E. 

April  22,  1806. 


&ome  Idea  of  what  astonishing  work  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind   accomplishes  on  good 
material  was  given  Tuesday  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  Tommy   Stringer,   who  came   there 
only  a  very  few  years  ago,   little  mote   than  a 
mass  of  inert  human  flesh.    He  could  not  see 
or  hear  or  talk,  or  even  walk,  essentially  like  a 
baby   of  six   months,  although   he   was   four 
years  old.    There  was  little  proauect  that  he 
ever  would    know  more,    until  Mr.    Anagrto's 
m  his  Christ-like  work  of  healing  the  blind 
by  opening  their  mental  vision,  found  the  lit- 
tle fellow,    -yesterday  he  sat  on  the  nlatform 
as  bright  and  weli-behaved  and  handsome  a 
boy  as  one  would  wish  to  see.    He  knew  every- 
thing that  happened,  and  talked  it  over  with 
his  fingers  with  his  teacher.    His  autographs 
rere  passed  around  the  room,  and,  to  make  it 
short,  his  development  is  already  beyond  that 
of  Laura  Bridgman.    And  this  rescue  of  a  rare 
■Wit  from  utter  loss  is  what  the  Kindergarten 

for  the  Blind  can  do.    Who  wouldn't  help  i| 

along  in  its  noble  work? 


HF 


nearer  home, 
it  would   be 


asylunmiat  is 
would   make   good 
a  gracious  act.         "^ 

Those    who   are   pei^itted    to    see   these 
children   need  no  stroSger  incentive  to  give 
than    their    appealing    faces    and    sightless 
eyes    furnish.      Those    who    would    gladly 
^know  more    about  the  kindergarten  and  the 
Wonderful  work    it    is    accomplishing  have 
jjjgnly  to  read  the  annual    report    of    Mr.  M. 
rAnagnos.    It  is  a  large,  handsomely  printed 
volume    of    more    than  two  hundred  pa^es  • 
and   to  say  that  it  is  more  interesting  than 
a  novel  is  small  praise,  for  real   life   is  not 
to  be  compared  with  romance.     But    if  one 
likes    fiction,   it    is    also  there,   in  some  of 
the    stories  written    by  the  children,  which 
form    part    of    the    report.     There    is  not  a 
dull  line  in  the  history  of  the  four  who  are 
sightless,  speechless,  and  deaf;     For  them 
especially,  the  kindergarten,  with  its  occu- 
pations  for  hand  and  head  and  heart    is  of 
priceless  value.     And  the  kindergarten  im- 
proves from    year  to  year.     It  was  never  so 
well  organized    as    to-day.     It    is    for    this 
branch    of    his    work    that    Mr.     Anagnos 
makes  his  earnest  appeal;— 

"Our  call  is  earnestly  addressed  to  all 
philanthropic  and  tender-hearted  persons- 
but  It  IS  directed  with  especial  emphasis  to 
fathers  and  mothers  whose  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  notonly  in  full  possession  of  their 
faculties,  but  fcave  the  'pure  wheat  and  the 
sweet  waters  of  life  in  abundance,  and  are 
fav(,red  with  the  enjoyment  of  many  advan- 
tages, comforts,  and  pleasures.  It  is  the 
little    sightless    children    for  whom  we  be- 
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speak  your  generosity. " 


O/^^  //■  /If  76 


STON    HOME    JOURNAL. 


Next  Tuesday  the  ladies'  visiting  committee  will  give 
a  reception  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  Streets,  at  3  o'clock. 
An  address  will  lie  given  by  Dean  Hodges  at  half  after 
three.     The   ladies  who   will   receive  are  Mrs.   L<. 
Agassiz,  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  Caroline  Derby, 
Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  Mrs.  John  Chipnian  (iray,  Mrs.y 
Thomas    Mack,    Mrs.    E.    Preble  Motley,  Miss  Laurn 
Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 


^IcmsUf  llailji  <^p^. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN. 

Interesting    Reports    from     the 
Kindergarten, 


Made  to  the  Worcester  Auxiliary  by  Mem 
bers  of  Its  Visiting  Committee. 


A't  the  ajinual  meeting-  oC  the  ■Worces- 
tei*  auxlllajry  to  the  Klnderg-arten  for 
the  Blind,  Saturday  afternoon,  two  ac- 
counts of  visits  to  the  kindergarten  by 
Worcester  ladies  were  given,  which  are 
not  only  of  value  in  giving  a  clear  idea 
of  the  practical  working  cf  the  institu- 
tion, but  also  of  Interest  to  the  people 
of  Worcester,  since  oui-  city  is  repre- 
sented at  the  home  by  a  little  blind 
girl.  Parts  of  these  reports  are  given 
here.  The  first  is  by  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Pratt,  chali-man  of  the  visiting  com- 
nrvlttee  for  the  auxiliary  the  past  year; 
the  second  is  by  Miss  Harriet  E.  Clarke, 
also  a  member  of  that  commitiee.  Both 
were  read  at  ;the  meeting  by  Mrs. 
Pratt. 

The  kindergarten  for  the  blind  is  do- 
ing a  no-ble  work  among  a  class  of  suf- 1 
f erera  who  are  specially  in  need  of  as- 
I  sistance,  if  their  lives  are  not  to  be 
flUsd  with  misery  by  their  great  mis- 
!  foriune.  It  is  hoped  that  kind  hearted 
people  will  avail  tljemselves  of  the  op- 
pot-tunity  offered*,  tp  visit  it,  and  that 
they  will  feel  like  assisting  the  local 
auxiliary  In  its  endeavor  to  help  along 
the  cause.  ' 

The  "Tommy"  and  "Willie"  men- 
tioned in  the  reports  are  Tommy  Strin- 
ger and  Willie  Robins,  both  of  whom 
will  be  remembered  with  especial 
pathos  and  interest  by  f." 
these  children  in  Memorial  Hall  when 
Dr.  Anagx3s  gave  an  exhibition  therey 
a  year  or  two  ago. 

In  her  report,  Mrs.  Pratt  says  in  sub- 
stance: 

"Members   of;,  the    coanmittee  attend- 
ed the  reception  of  tne  Lady  Visitors, 
April  22,  and  of  tlie  commencement  ex-  i 
ercises  in  the  Boaton  Theatre,  the  first  ] 
Tuesday  in  Ju^e.     On     the    latteT    oc- 1 
casion,  one  O/f  the  attractions  was  the  j 
clay   modeling  class,    in     which     Tom 
oontribute<i   a   watering  pot,   ajid  Mat- 
tie  HugJies  a  s-teamboat.  Willie  at  the 
same  t'^me  wa.s  making  a  map  in  clay, : 
which   she   afterwards   explained. 

"Every  evening  the  teachers  read  to 
the  childi-en  for  a  half  hour  before  sup- 
per some  interesting  and  w*holesome 
storj'.  St.  Valentine's  day '  was  ob- 
served in  the  parlor  after  supper  with 
valentine  games  and  stories;  in  fact, 
the  children  are  often  brought  together 
after  supper,  the  older  ones  sometimes 
listening  to  the  reading  of  the  evening 
paper.  An  effort  is  made  to  give  them, 
as  much  home  life  as  possible,  conver-l 
-satlon  is  enfouraged  and  Tom  is  often 
Invited  in  as  a  rp-ward  for  talking,  for 
he  is  inclined  Vo  be  lazy.  Tom  enun- 
ciates exceedingly  well  and  Is  easily 
understood., 

"The  btvys  have  a  little  club,  called 
the  Kindergarten  .P*rimary  Club,  onej 
of  the  teachers  being  the  secretary,  but; 
othcji^wlse  officered  by  the  boys  them- 
se'/ves.  They  read  aloud,  have  recita- 
tions and  songs,  and  always  give  a  lit- 
tle entertainment  before  completing 
their  course,  leaving  either  money  or 
some  gift  as  their  contribution  to  the 
kindergarten.  This  year  they  gave  a 
mountain  lion.  Boys  who  have  grad- 
uated still  call  this  home,  and  enjoy 
n-othing  so  much  as  to  come  home  to 
spend  a  Sunday. 

"On  Sunday,  in  good  weather,  the 
children  go  to  one  of  the  nearer  church- 
es, for  the  institution  is  entirely  unsec- 
tarlan;  in  the  afternoon  they  have  a 
Sunday  school  service,  special  lessons 
being  prepared  by  the  teachers.  The 
school  has  two  sessions  each  day,  ex- 
cept on  Saturday,  and  visitors  are  al- 
ways welcome.  Each  teacher  is  alive  to 
the  needs  of  her  pupils  and  is  thor- 
oughly filled  with  the  kindergarten 
spirit,  so  that  she  Is  always  seeking 
new  metb^jds  and  larger  knowledge.  It 
has  not  the  air  of  an  institution,  but 
seems  like  a  well-ordered  home  which 
has  loeen  thoroughly  baptized  with  this 
same  kindergarten  spirit. 


'? 


"The  annual  Income  of  the  insntu-^]i 
tlon  has  been  much  reduced.  Tuition 
and  board  are  free  to  Massachusetts 
children,  while  from  those  of  other 
states,  payments  are  received;  but  Mas- 
sachusetts children  must  always  take 
precedence,  and  as  these  are  steadily 
Increasing  in  numbers,  the  income  is 
proportionately  reduced." 

Miss  Claj-ke's  letter  said  1ti  part:  "My 
first  visit  was  on  April  22,  their  annual 
recaption  day,  whs;n  "iverychin?  was 
open  for  inspection.  Before  the  exer- 
cises in  the  hall  began,  we  went  through 
the  class  rooms  and  had  graphic  des- 
criptions of  the  methods  of  teaching, 
etc.,  and  watciied  the  little  girls  as  they 
sewed  their  cards  and  told  us  what 
they  knij-w  about  Froebel,  whose  birth- 
day fiiey  were  celebrating.  His  picture 
and  home  and  the)  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  had  all  to  be  carefully 
pricked  out,  and  when  their  hands  were 
busy  they  were  learning  about  the  man 
to  whom  they  owed  so  much. 

"Willie  Robbln  was  as  bright  and 
full  of  talk  and  fun  as  ever,  and  no 
one  can  see  her  sunshiny  face,  showing 
as  It  does  how  triumphantly  spirit  can 
overcome  the  most  overwhelming  ob- 
stacles, without  being  lifted  into  a 
higher  plans  of  spirituality  and  of 
thankfulness  to  each  and  all  who  bj-^ 
their  devotion  and  care  have  brought 
her  from  darkness  into  light.  Tommy 
Stringer  had  his  share" of  attention  and 
was  surrounded  by  an  interested 
group. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  I  went  again,  this 
time  to  see  it  in  its  every-day  working 
order.  In  the  Sloyd  class  we  found 
Mattle  Hughes,  looking  well  and  busy.  | 
I  was  glad  to  see  how  fast  she  could' 
knit,  and  she  showed  me  with  pride  a 
jacket  she  'had  just  finished  for  her 
baby  brother. 

"I  could  notice  the  change  in  Tommy, 
who  seemed  to  show  marked  improve- 
ment In  every  way,  being  less  obstinate 
and  more  alert  and  ready  to  answer 
questions.  He  showed  us  about  his 
room,  telling  us  which  of  the  garments 
belonged  to  him  In  a  closet  full  of 
things,  and  we  left  him  getting  ready 
for  the  gymnasium. 

"Willie  was,  as  always,  interesting, 
though  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  un- 
derstand her,  she  talks  so  rapidly.  She 
seemed  conscious  of  our  presence,  and 
asked  if  we  had  come  to  siee  her,  but 
soon  returned  to  her  arithmetic  lesson 
in  which  she  was  engaged.  I  was  struck 
by  her  quaint  way  of  expressing  her- 
self, for,  as  she  was  puzzling  over  a 
problem,  she  suddenly  turned  to  her 
teacher,  saying:  'Division,  does  it  ask?' 
with  such  an  eager  look.  On  having 
matters  explained  to  her,  she  was  soon 
busy  with  her  slate  again. 

"No  one  who  has  not  seen  the  work 
of  the  institution  and  felt  its  beautiful 
atmosphere  of  loving  self-sacriflce,  can 
realize  what  it  Is  like." 
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Keception  at    the    Kindergarten 
Blind. 


for    the 


rhe  ladies'  visiting  comuQitcee  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  consistiog  of 
Mrs.  Louis  Aggasiz,  Mrs.  William  Ap- 
pleton.  Miss  Caroline  Derby,  Miss   Olga 
Gardner,  Mrs.  John  Gray,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mack,   Mrs.  E.  B.  Motlev,  Miss  Laura 
Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  Annie 
Warren  gave  a  large  reception  last  Tues- 
day    afternoon.    There    were    present 
about  300  guests  and   they  were  privi- 
leged to  see  the  bright,  happy  children, 
though  bereft  of  sight,  and  hearing  and 
speech,  engage  in  very  interesting  and 
pleasing    exercises,    fonirav    Stringer, 
about  whom  "Lend   a  Hand'   for  April, 
has  an  interesting  account,  was  the  cyn- 
osure of  all   eyes  and  his  little  compan- 
Jon,  Homer    Wardeir,    who   is  only    five 
years  old. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  hall. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  of  Harvard  university, 
l>ean  Hodges,  Mr.  Anagnos  and  Mrs. 
Ednah  D.Cheney  were  seated  on  the  plat- 
form. After  a  few  remarks  Dr.  Eliot 
announced  the  numbers  on  the  program, 
which  were  printed  in  raised  letters  on 
folded  sheets.    In    the     middle  of   the 


program    Dean   Hodges    addressed  the 
I  audience  and  urged  the  hearty    support  ' 
of  so  blessed  a  work.     During  the  past  ' 
year  the  kindergarten  has  had  the   larg- 
est  number   of   children  in   its  historv 
Mxty-five  in  all.     The  current  expenses 
were  paid  owing  to  the  efficiency  of   the 
Ladies  auxiliary. 
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The  Woman  s  Journal. 

FOUNDED   BY  LUCY  STONE. 

A  Weekly  Newspaper,  published  every  Saturday 
In  Boston,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  woman  — 
to  her  educational,  industrial,  legal  and  political 
equality,  and  especially  to  her  right  of  suffrage. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity  take 
keen  delight  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
as  is  shown  by  the  demand  for  seats  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution.  Admission  tickets  to 
Boston  Theatre,  in  which  the  exercises 
will  take  place,  June  2,  at  3  P.  M.,  may  be 
had  from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or 
at  the  salesroom,  .37  Avon  Place. 

This  anniversary  will  be  full  of  interest, 
and  those  present  will  see  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  illustrated  by  groups  of 
children  modelling  in  clay,  and  knitting, 
according  to  the  principles  of  sloyd,  and 
playing  an  ingenious  game  of  quick  dex- 
terity in  pleasing  evolutions.  The  kin- 
dergarten needs  assistance  both  to  secure 
support  and  to  develop  its  possibilites 
Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  D.  D.,  will  speak  in  its 
behalf,  while  the  children  are  modelling. 

The  school  proper  at  South  Boston  will 
be  represented  by  literary,  musical  and 
gymnastic  exercises.  Di;,  Samuel  Eliot 
will  preside,  and  give  diplomas  to  tlie 
graduating  class. 
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4#    FOR  BilND  CHILDREN. 

At  the  Kinderg'arten  for  the  Blind  in  Ja- 
e  maica  Plain,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
I  sts.,  there  was  a  large  reception  yesterday 
aiiternoon,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
ladies'  visiting  commititee,  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  W'illlam  Appleton, 
Miss  Caroline  Derby,  Miss  Olga  Gardner, 
Mrs.  John  Gray,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Mx>tley,  Miss  Laura  Norcross,  Miss 
Edith  Rot'ch,  jkiss  Annie  Warren. 

At  3  P.  M.  about  300  guests  were  present, 
and  at  the  sounding  of  the  gorig  the  little 
Sightless  ones  came  trooping  down  the 
stairs  in  charge  of  their  instructors. 

Around  the  low  tables  they  were  grouped, 
and  were  at  once  busily  engaged  in  their 
kindergarten  work.  With  almost  the  same 
ease  as  the  seeing  children  they  strung  their 
beads,  wove  the  bright  colored  paper  into 
pretty  designs,  sewed  and  wrote  composi- 
tions on  the  spring-  flowers  and  the  robins. 

They  were  such  little  children,  their  faces 
were  so  brlgiit  and  sunny  that  It  was  hard 
to  realize  the  sadness  of  their  lot. 

Little  Ttommy  Stringer,  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  child,  was  as  usual,  so  merry  and 
full  of  pranks  that  the  undivided  attention 
oif  his  pariticular  teacher  was  his. 

The  baby  of  the  school.  Homer  Wardwell 
of  Cambridge,  5  years  old,  who  is  also  deaf, 
blind  and  dumb,  was  as  pretty  as  a  picture, 
and  the  curly-headed  toddler  was  the  center 
of  attention. 

Between  Tommy  and  Baby  Homer  a 
great  friendship  has  sprung  up. 

At  3:30  everybody  hurried  to  the  hall 
where  the  exercises  were  held.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  Dean  Hodges, 
Mr.  Anagnos  and  Mrs.  Edna  Cheney  were 
on  the  platform.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  pre- 
sided over  the  exercises  and  after  a  few 
words  of  greeting  said:— 

'•"As  you  all  very  well  know,  I  am  but  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Ladies'  Auxllllary  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  been,  of  the  greatest 
help'  to  this  kindergarten.  Their  object  is 
twofold,  first  to  confirm  the  confidence 
and  attachment  of  all  the  old  friends',  and 
second,  the  winning  of  new  friends.  Surely 
that  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  for  who  that 
has  come  here  for  the  first  time  and  seen 
these  sightless  little  ones  is  not  already 
their  friend?" 

lie  then  announced  the  numbers  of  tho 
programme,  which  was  In  every  instance 
well  carried  out.  The  programmes  were 
unique,  being  of  large  folded  sheets  printed 
with  the  raised  letters. 

Tlie  numbers  were,  "SaJute  to  Boston," 
orche9ti-a;  song;,  "Ma/rjorie's  Almanac," 
girls;  piano  solo,  Guy  Jacobson;  recitation,, 
"Dream  March  of  the  Children,"  Harry 
Rand  and  Frank  Ransom;  song,  "My 
Shadow,"  boys;  violin  solo,  Margaret 
Cobery;  song,  "The  Sweet  Red  Rose," 
Perella  and  Anastasla  Walsh;  recitation, 
"The  Swallow,"  girls;  song,  "Down  in  the 
Grassy  Meadow,"  boys;  trio.  Brother 
Robin,"   girls;   medley,   orchestra. 

When  the  programme  was  half  ovei". 
Dean  Hodges  of  the  Theological  School  of 
Cambridge  gave  a  short  address  and  said 
in  part:— 

"The  place  and  the  day  are  the  sermon, 
and  the  voices  and  the  children  are  the 
text.    It  is  for  us  to  listen,  say  and  do. 

"It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  place  per- 
vaded by  a  strong  personality.  We  cannot 
come  into  this  great  work  without  thinking 
of  Dr.  Howe.  This  work  Is  real  Christ- 
ianity— done  in  his  spirit  and  by  his  name. 

"This  is  not  only  a  wonderful  place,  but  a 
very  happy  place.  They  are  in  the  dark- 
'•  nesis,  yet  'they  are  not  afi-aid.  Many  think 
a  great  deal  of  opportunity  as  necessary  to 
success,  but  it  is  not  opportunity  so  much 
as  recognition  of  opportunity. 

"These  little  children  seem  to  appreciate 
fully  the  blessings  given  them.  It  is  for  us 
(  and  for  our  neighbors  to  provide  for  these 
little  ones.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  great 
procession  of  little  ones  who  cannot  go  to  a 
kindergarten. 

"It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  what  money 
will  do.  The  sum  that  goes  for  a  handsome 
dinner  will  take  a  child  out  of  a  wretched 
home  and  give  it  this  happiness.  It  is  for 
us  to  give  this  happiness." 

Dr.   Eliot   then  said  that  the  school  was 

imost  prosperous  this  year.  There  have  been 

,'85   pupils,    the   largest    number   that   there 

has  ever  been.    The  current  expenses  have 

been    paid,    which    Is    largely    due    to    tVio 

i    Ladles'    Auxiliary   and    i.n   fhe    annual    ex- 

I    ^ense   there   Is  no  deficit.    There    is,    how- 

■Ifftver,  a  debt,   the  interest  of  which,  is  $2000 

I    6  year.    It  is  therefore  necessary  that  funds 

should  be  raised. 
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WEDNESDAY.    APRIL    22.    1896. 


ENTERTAINED  BY  THE  BLIND. 


Annual  Reception  Given  by  the  Ladies 
of  the  Auxiliary  Board  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Connected  with  the  Perkins 
Institution— Address  by  Dean  Hodges 
of  Cambridge.    ' 

It  is  good  for  us  in  these  modern  days  of 
hurry  and  worry  and  consequent  lack  of 
repose  and  time  for  serious  thought,  to 
come,  now  and  then,  face  to  face  with  pa- 
thetic facts  that  shall  touch  the  heart,  and 
make  us  remember  our  own  mercies  and 
pity  the  sorrows  of  others  less  fortunate. 
And  that  is  why  the  public  exercises,  two 
or  three  times  a  year,  of  the  scholars  who 
are  being  taught  to  see  aright  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  are  not  only  inter- 
esting but  profitable.  And  if  anyone  doubts 
that  those  little  sightless  ones  are  receiv- 
ing more  at  the  hands  of  the  people  than 
they  are  giving,  one  solemn  earnest  hour 
spent  in  watching  not  only  what  they  are 
learning  to  do,  but  the  patient  and  even 
happy  spirit  with  which  they  endure  what 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  terrible  afflic- 
tions, will  put  an  end  to   that  supposition. 

Yesterday  was  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
reception  at  the  kindergarten  building, 
corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  street,  given  by 
the  ladles  of  the  auxiliary  board,  and  at 
which  the  children  themselves  are  the  chief 
entertainers.  After  a  half-hour  spent  in 
Inspecting  the  different  departments  and 
seeing  how  these  children  live  and  what 
deft  work  their  nimble  fingers  accomplish 
in  their  struggle  after  the  light  of  educa- 
tion, the  hall  was  packed  at  3.30  to  listen  to 
what  the  children  had  to  say  and  do. 

In  opening  the  exercises.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  who  presided,  said  that  as  usual  he 
was  only  the  mouthpiece  of  the  kindergar- 
ten; that  the  object  was,  as  usual,  to  make 
friends  for  the  institution;  and  that  no  one 
can  visit  this  institution  without  becoming 
a  friend  for  life. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme, 
which  was  handsomely  printed  in  the  blind 
alphabet  style  in  raised  letters,  was  a  sa- 
lute to  Boston  by  the  kindergarten  orches- 
tra, which  included  mouth  organs,  flutes, 
drums,  trumpets  and  the  usual  children's' 
pieces;  but  it  was  played  with  much  more 
than  the  usual  children's  skill.  This  was 
followed  by  a  song,  "Marjorie's  Almanac," 
by  the  girls.  Guy  Jacobson,  one  of  the  boys 
in  the  kindergarten,  played  a  piano  solo, 
and  Harry  Rand  and  Frank  Ransom  gave 
a  recitation,  "Dream  March  of  the  Chil- 
dren." 

All  the  boys  then  joined  in  a  song,  "My 
Shadow,"  and  little  Margaret  Cobery  played 
a  violin  solo,  after  which  two  little  girls, 
Julia  Persella  (an  Italian  who  a  few  months 
ago  could  not  speak  English)  and  Anastasla 
Walsh  sang  about  "The  Sweet  Red  Rose." 

Dean  Hodges  of  the  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge  was  then  introduced  by  Dr. 
Eliot,  who  said  that  there  is  a  deep  and 
steady  unity  bearing  testimony  in  all 
schools  to  the  oneness  In  moral  education; 
whether  It  be  the  public  schools,  the  col- 
leges and  seminaries,  or  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  the  moral  unity  is  apparent. 

Dean  Hodges  in  a  felicitous  address  said 
his  part  was  only  to  say  aloud  what  all 
were  feeling— as  if  a  lay  member  of  the 
church  should  rise  Jn  the  congregation  and 
state  the  feelings  of  all  listeners  to  the  ser- 
mon; adding  that  he  might  advocate  that 
plan  in  all  congregations  but  his  own!  The 
place  and  day,  he  said,  are  memorable.  We 
are  all  interested  in  the  development  of 
these  children.  No  one  has  passed  the 
criticism  on  this  afternoon's  sermon  of 
sleep.  He  thought  the  occasion  Illustrates 
the  maxim  of  Dr.  Howe,  "Obstacles  are 
things  to  be  overcome."  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  a  distinct  personality  in  such  a 
work.  Just  as  Dr.  Armstrong  will  always 
be  connected  with  Hampton,  so  will  Dr. 
Howe  be  connected  with  our  institutions 
for  the  blind.  We  cannot  come  Into  the 
presence  of  this  group  of  sightless  ones 
without  thinking  of  Dr.  Howe.  The  day  he 
first  met  Laura  Brldgman  should  be  marked 
with  a  red  letter— one  in  the  cause  of  human 
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-mis  ..v.«v  uiiiung^  cnfe  blind  Is  the 
doing  over  a^raJn  o(  the  miracles.  It  is  di- 
rectly in  the  line  of  what  Christ  said: 
"Qtreater  things  shall  ye  do  in  my  name." 
This  development  strikes  Us  not  only  as 
wonderful  In  Itself,  but  wonderful  In  show- 
ing us  how  happy  these  children  are  in 
spite  of  their  hindrances.  These  children 
are  in  darkness,  but  are  not  afraid.  It  is 
not  opportunity,  but  recognition,  that  makes 
success.  Many  who  otherwise  are  hedged 
about  with  insurmountable  difficulties  are 
here  given  opportunity;  and  what  a  privi- 
lege, to  be  the  instruments  of  such  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  good  for  UB,  too.  We  cannot 
come  here  without  a  new  lesson.  We  can- 
not go  home  and  complain  of  our  lot  after 
seeing  these  children's  contentment.  When 
privileges  and  blessings  become  fewer,  we 
appreciate  them  more.  These  children  ap- 
preciated the  blessings  brought  to  them 
far  more  than  do  ordinai-y  children,  or  than 
we  appreciate  ours.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to 
give  Joy  to  little  children.  This  leading 
them  from  darkness  into  light  is  a  privi- 
lege, and  one  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
share. 

We  must  remember  those  who  ara 
obliged  to  pass  their  lives  In  darkness  un- 
less we  help  them,  not  only  with  sympathy, 
but  with  money.  Money  is  used  in  so  many 
foolish  and  unwise  ways,  sometimes  thrown 
away  and  sometimes  worse.  The  money 
spent  on  a  single  dinner  will  some- 
times place  a  child  In  this  institution 
and  give  it  a  chance  for  development.  Is  n't 
it  worth  while  to  do  this?  To  minister  'to 
thosfe  who  sit  in  the  darkness  and  lead  them 
out  into  the  light?  After  Dean  Hodges  had 
finished,  two  little  girls  recited  a  dainty 
poem,  "Tlie  Swallow,"  which  was  heartily 
applauded;  the  boys  followed  with  a  song, 
"Down  by  the  Grassy  Meadow,"  and  three 
girls  followed  with  a  trio,  "Brother  Robin," 
both  of  which  were  spring  songs  of  unusual 
Interest,  as  sung  by  the  little  sightless  ones. 
The  last  thing  on  the  programme  was  a 
medley  by  the  orchestra,  which  was  per- 
formed with  great  gusto. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  added  a  few  words  about 
the  work   of  the  kindergarten. 

"I  cannot  plead  for  these  children,"  he 
said,  "without  pleading  for  all  children.  All 
education  is  bound  up  with  other  education. 
The  training  of  one  set  of  minds  Involves 
the  training  of  others.  The  higher  educa- 
tion has  much  to  do  with  the  lower  educa- 
tion; but  we  can  turn  the  thing  around  .and 
eay  the  lower  education  as  exemplified  here 
does  a  great  deal  for  the  so-called  higher 
education.  Could  we  but  carry  through 
every  grade  the  childlike  naturalness  that 
prevails  here,  then  would  the  true  educa- 
tion be  carried  on  in  the  right  spirit.  These 
children  show  a  brightness  that  can  only 
spring  from  cheerful  natures,  and  which  if 
carried  out  through  the  world  wovfld  trans- 
form the  whole  system  of  education.  The 
Children  of  the  kindergarten  are  trained  In 
every  possible  way;  not  only  their  minds 
and  hearts  are  educated,  but  their  hands, 
also,  and  in  some  practical  way." 

Dr.  Eliot  then  told  of  Tommy  Stringer's 
anxiety  to  bake  some  mufllns — having  suc- 
ceeded in  making  and  baking  his  muffins 
he  would  eat  no  other  bread  until  his  own 
were  all  gone— and  how  he,  in  an  Investi- 
gating fit,  removed  a  faucet  and  brought 
on  a  small  deluge  in  the  institution,  but  in- 
sisted on  replacing  the  faucet  himself,  and 
did  it."  Now  what  more  can  we  want  of 
industrial  education  that  that?"  he  asked. 
"Can  the  Mechanics'  Art  School  do  more?" 
"Don't  limit  your  sympathies,  however, 
to  Tommy  Stringer,"  he  continued.  "The 
other  children  have  characters  Just  as 
lovely  and  minds  Just  as  active,  and  they 
all  need  help."  He  then  told  how  a  group 
of  kindergarten  children  got  up  a  little 
concert  last  year  and  raised  five  dollars. 
"And  what  do  you  suppose  they  did  with 
it?  They  gave  it  to  their  good  director  to 
use  in  helping  other  children  into  the  kin- 
dergarten. What  school  does  better  <than 
that?  Raising  money  by  means  of  such 
simple  resources  as  one  can  command  to 
help  others  is  the  best  anyone  can  do.  It 
docs  us  good  to  know  these  things.  The 
good  things  done  and  said  and  thought  all 
help  to  make  the  atmosphere  of  life  clearer 
and  more  helpful."  In  reference  to  Miss 
Cornelia  Roeske,  the  blind  music  teacher, 
who  has  paased  away  since  the  last  recep-. 
.tlon,  he  believed  that  "since  'the  enfolder' 
.^f  her  quiet  eyelids'  had  been  lifted  Miss 
eske  sees  as  she  never  saw  before,  and 
dt  the  thingr  she  sees  as  the  best  of  her 


mortal  life  is  the  work  she  did  for  ©tier 
sightless  children." 

"But  the  kindergarten  is  still  very 
young,"  he  went  on.  "We  not  only  want 
sympathy,  we  want  help.  There  are  al- 
ready sixty-five  children  here,  but  there 
are  others  eagerly  waiting  to  come  in,  but 
must  be  denied  for  lack  of  room.  The  cur- 
rent expenses  of  this  year  will  be  met, ' 
thanks  largely  to  the  work  of  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary;  but  there  is  still  a  debt  of 
$44,000,  and  the  interest  of  $2000  to  be  met. 
We  want  you  all  to  help  pay  this  debt,  and 
to  interest  all  your  friends  to  help  also. 
We  must  build  on  and  on  and  on  until 
every  blind  child  can  be  helped,  and  that 
when  help  is  most  needed.  Surely,  there  Is 
not  a  heart  but  what  must  feel  a  twinge 
at  the  thought  of  every  child  who  waits 
for  the  chance  he  should  have  now,  and 
there  are  many  such.  Come,  help  to  widen 
this  sphere,  lift  this  enterprise,  make  this 
kindergarten  co-equal  with  the  wants  of 
the  little  blind  children."  H.  M.  W. 
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LITTLE    TOM    STRINGER. 


The  Boy  Who  Is  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  and  Yet 
Very  Happy— A  Present  and  a  Letter. 


TOMMY  STRINGER  READINQ   A  STORY. 


The  picture  that  is  given  of  him  here 
shows  him  reading  a  story.  He  has  one 
of  the  boolvs  with  raised  letters,  such 
as  all  the  bUnd  use,  and.  while  he  feels 
the  words  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
he  spells  them  out  with  the  other.  He 
dearly  loves  to  read,  and  is  specially 
fond  of  any  story  that  tells  about  ani- 
mals; for  animals  interest  him  very 
much,  and  he  asks  a  great  many  ques- 
tions about  them.  Horses,  specially,  are 
his  favorites,  and  he  wants  very  much 
to  be  allowed  to  drive  them,  and  Is  quite 
happy  when  he  is  allowed  to  hold  one 
end  of  the  reins. 

Ke  wants  to  be  useful,  and  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  some  errand  is  given 
him  to  do.  He  will  post  letters  and  go 
from  teacher  to  teacher  with  mess,agea. 
Last  Christmas  he  had  some  money 
given  him  and  he  selected  all  the  pres- 
ents that  he  gave  to  his  different 
friends,  always  showing  a  reason  for  his 
particular  choice. 

.lust  a  few  days  ago  he  received  a  box 
of  maple  sugar  from  a  little  boy  In  Ohio. 
It  was  accompanied  by  the  following  boy- 
ish letter: 

South  Newbury,  Ohio,  April  25. 
Dear  Tommie  Stringer: 

I  thought  I  would  write  a  few  lines  to 
you  ever  since  I  read  about  you.  I  live 
on  a  farm  in  Ohio;  my  name  is  Lewis; 
my  only  pets  are  a  dog,  a  cat  and  a  dove. 
I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters,  so  I  have 
to  go  to  school  all  alone.  I  go  across 
the  fields  and  through  the  woods,  and 
sometimes  the  snow  is  over  my  boot  tops. 
I  am  going  to  send  you  some  little  maple 
sugar  cakes.  My  father  makes  maple 
sugar,  and  I  have  five  trees  of  niy  own. 
I  wi.ih  you  could  come  and  play  with  me. 
I  am  9  years  old. 

E.  LEWIS  CHAPMAN. 
The  box  and  the  >tter  were  a  ilelight 
to  Tom,  and  it  v.'ould  be  hard  to  say 
.which  plea:-ed  him  the  more.  He  wanted 
to  answer  the  le;ter  at  once,  so  his  teacher 
gave  him  his  writing  materials  and  very 
soon  he  came  to  her  with  this  letter: 

jjear  Lewis — I  thank  you  for  the  maple 
sugar.  1  have  a  horse  and  cart.  I  havfe 
a  tool  box  and  a  sled.  I  like  to  play  in 
the  snow;  Jack  Frost  has  gone  now.  I 
like  to  p'.ay  with  the  boys.  Good  bye. 
TO'M  STRINGER. 
Pretty  good  for  a  little  boy  who  cannot 
see  or  talk  or  hear,  isn't  it?  If  it  could 
only  be  given  you  In  the  quaint  little 
square  letters  in  which  blind  children 
write,  you  might  see  just  how  it  looked, 
but  that  is  impossible. 

Tom  has  no  i)arents,  brothers  or  sisters, 
and  he  is  dependent  wholly  on  what  the 
kind  friends  of  the  kindergarten  can  do 
for  him.  Many  little  children  who  have 
read  about  him  have  sent  him  presents, 
and  the  papas  and  mammas  have  sent 
sums  of  money  to  be  put  away  for  him, 
to  take  care  of  him  When  he  is  older. 
Altogether,  he  has  a  great  number  of 
friends  all  over  the  country,  and  he  de- 
serves them,  he  is  such  a  lovely  boy  with 
aU  his  mlsfortuae. 


Probably  most  of  the  children  who 
read  The  Herald  have  heard  about  Tom, 
Stringer,  who  is  at  the  Kindergarten 
/or  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Tom,  although  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
is  one  of  the  happiest  little  boys  in  the 
world,  and  his  oheeriness  and  bright- 
ness would  put  to  shame  many  a  child 
in  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 

When  Tom  came  to  the  kindergarten, 
almost  five  years  ago,  he  was  4  years 
old,  but  he  was  as  helpless  as  a  baby. 
Indeed,  he  was  more  like  an  animal 
than  a  human  being,  but  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  a  special  teacher,  and  he 
very  soon  began  to  learn.  Ha  was  nat- 
urally very  bright,  and  he  was  quick  to 
comprehend  what  was  required  of  him. 
He  was  taught  to  feed  himself,-  to  go 
about  the  house  without  any  one  to 
lead  him;  then  he  was  taught  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  to  be  obedient.  All 
this  was  done  to  accustom  him  to  his 
surroundings,  and  to  teach  him  what 
was  expected  of  him  in  l^la  relation  to 
othei's. 


Then  he  was  taught  the  use  or  worua, 
and  to  speak  with  his  fingers,  after  the 
fashion  of  deaf  and  dumb  people.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  taught  to  ar- 
ticulate, and  he  can  say  many  words. 
He  can  read  and  write  and  do  sums  in 
arithmetic,  just  like  any  boy  of  8  or  9 
years  of  age.  Indeed,  he  is  very  fond 
of  figures,  and  enjoys  no  lesson  so  much 
as  his  arithmetic.  Do  you  wonder  how 
he  does  examples?  Well.  Just  as  easily 
as  you  do,  with  a  pencil  and  paper,  only 
not  In  the  same  way.  He  is  taught 
just  like  all  blind  children  are.  A  frame 
is  given  each  one,  which  has  grooved 
lines  crossing  it.  and  a  box  or  basket 
containing  figures,  which  are  raised, 
just  as  they  are  on  type,  and  are 
mounted  on  tiny  blocks,  whicli  fit  in  the 
grooves  in  the  frame.  They  pick  out  the 
figures  they  want  by  the  feeling,  just 
touching  them  witlx  their  finger  tips, 
then  put  them  In  place  in  the  frame, 
making  whatever  combination  their  ex- 
ample calls  for.  It  seems  a  difflcult 
thing  to  believe,  but  little  Tom  Stringer 
will  pick  out  the  figures  he  wants  from 
a  basketful  as  quickly  as  any  boy  or 
girl  of  you  all  can  put  them  down  on 
paper  with  your  pencils.  He  does  quite 
long  sums  in  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division,  and  is  going 
to  begin  fractions.  He  understands  it, 
too,  and  can  explain  why  he  does  every 
I  step. 
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Each  year  as  the  report  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  published,  the  thought  follows  more  closely  that  no 
sermon  or  story  could  be  more  appropriate  to  the  Easter 
season.  It  is  the  story  of  the  great  awakening  to  life — the 
story  of  immortality.  As  Dr.  McKenzie  has  so  well  said : 
' '  Immortality  and  heaven  come  to  these  children  here  on 
earth  when  we  make  them  see,  though  it  be  our  fingers  that 
flash  the  light  into  their  darkened  eyes,  or  by  our  touch 
make  them  hear  and  make  them  speak ;  until  in  the  glory  of 
the  greater  light  the  powers  within  assert  themselves  in 
liberty,  and  the  soul  rejoices  in  its  life,  and  this  young  hu- 
manity lives  in  the  glory  and  strength  of  the  great  Father 
oi  us  all." 

We  have  from  time  to  time  recorded  the  wonderful  pro- 
gress of  that  remarkable  child  Helen  Keller.  To-day  she 
is  in  New  York  city,  pursuing  a  course  of  study  which,  if 
her  friends  think  desirable,  will  facilitate  her  entrance  into 
college. 

The  rapid  development  of  Willie  Robin,  a  little  girl  now 
eleven  years  of  age,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  has  also  been 
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told  in  these  pages.  Already  her  recitations  are  in  spoken 
words  as  well  as  her  conversation,  although  at  times  she 
struggles  long  with  the  pronounciation  of  a  word  before  con- 
quering it.  Her  standard  is  high  :  ' '  Good  lessons  and  good 
conduct  all  the  time."  Though  she  trip  and  fall,  she  holds 
courageously  to  it. 

Four  years  ago.  Tommy  Stringer,  a  helpless  child  five 
years  old,  was  brought  to  the  Institute.  He  was  without 
sight,  hearing,  or  speech.  What  was  before  him?  A 
change  so  complete  that  the  soul  in  darkness  now  stands  in 
the  light ;  the  baby  boy  has  wakened  to  life.  He  grasps 
ideas  quickly,  posesses  a  good  memory,  a  quick  sense  of 
humor,  and  is  withal  a  most  lovable  child.  Arithmetic  is 
his  strong  point,  and  he  is  the  quickest  in  his  class,  though 
the  youngest. 

In  the  report  is  found  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
daily  life  and  rapid  progress  in  education  of  the  little  boy 
to  whom  so  much  was  denied,  and  who  is  so  bravely  over- 
coming obstacles.  We  are  glad  to  reprint  here  a  portion  of 
the  fascinating  story : 

When  adding  on  the  type  slate  Tommy  Stringer  passes  his 
fino^er  down  the  column  to  read  the  figures,  and  has  the  cor- 
rect  answer  ready  when  the  bottom  is  reached.  The  idea  of 
"  proving  "  the  addition  by  running  the  finger  up  the  column 
to  see  if  the  result  obtained  is  the  same  excites  his  lausfhing 
contempt.  He  is  so  sure  of  the  first  result  that  he  considers 
the  second  addition  a  piece  of  foolishness.  He  can  write, 
unaided  and  with  perfect  comprehension,  such  numbers  as  : 
9,500;   6,006;   4,040;   25,000;    1,707;    120,000. 

The  multiplication  tables  have  been  conquered,  even  the 
bugbears  of  7,  8  and  9  times  proving  no  bugbears  to  him. 
Of  course  these  specimens  represent  Tom's  acme  of  prog- 
ress in  arithmetic  during  the  past  year.  Simpler  work  dur- 
ing the  earlier  months  led  up  to  this,  which  certainly  is  an 
excellent  point  for  a  boy  to  have  reached  before  his  ninth 
year. 
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Unwearied  effort  is  expended  in  getting  Tom  to  speak, 

and  a  close  connection  is  made  between  his  articulation  and 

all  his  other  lessons,  particularly  that  of  reading.     Words  of 

two  or  three  syllables  are  often  easier  for  him  to  master  than 

shorter  ones.     His  voice  is  sweet  and  clear.     Once,  when 

under  a  special  spell  of  ambition,  he  attempted  to  read  a 

whole  lesson  without  any  use  of  the  manual  signs,  placing 

his  right  hand  beneath  his  teacher's  on  the  table,  as  though 

he  feared  the  force  of  habit  might  prove  too  strong  for  him. 

His  teacher  commended  the  effort  as  praiseworthy,  though 

the   performance   was    not.     His   unwillingness   to    answer 

questions  is  a  great  hinderance  to  his  acquiring  a  good  use 

of  oral  language.     Conversation,  in  his  estimation,  seems  to 

be  of  "more    bother   than  it  is  worth."     Nevertheless   he 

often  speaks  quite  freely  with  his  hands,  and  proffers  de- 
scriptions of  visits  which  he  has  made,  telling  whom  he  saw, 

what  he  had  to  eat  and  what  particular  events  happened. 

His  constant  determination,  however,  is  to  make  one  word 

serve  for  a  whole  sentence  if  possible,  and  continual  effort  is 

necessary  on  the  part  of  those  who  know  his  attainments  to 

get  him  to  make  use  of  what  he  has  learned.     He  can  read  s* 

simple  sentences  from  the  lips,  though  this  is  not  as  yet  in- 
sisted upon  as  a  part  of  his  work. 

One  day  in  the  course  of  his  reading  Tom  came  to  the 

phrase  "going  to  Boston."  Stopping  immediately  he  spelled 
"Fanny  Lang,"  a  name  entirely  without  suggestion  to  his 
teacher,  who  consequently  could  not  imagine  what  he  meant. 
When  there  was  an  opportunity  she  asked  Miss  Stratton,  the 
primary  teacher,  "what  can  he  mean  by  Fanny  Lang?"  and 
was  told  that  in  the  primer  there  was  a  story  about  Fanny 
Lang's  going  to  Boston.  Tom  had  had  the  primer  for  pri- 
vate reading  in  spare  hours,  and  had  remembered  the  ex- 
pression. Miss  Conley  gave  him  the  book  and  told  him  to 
find  the  story  of  Fanny  Lang.  He  evidently  knew  the  place 
well,  for  he  turned  the  leaves  quickly  until  past  the  fortieth 
page  ;  then  he  became  more  deliberate,  and  read  a  little  from 
each  page  before  turning  it.      When  he  came  to  page  fifty  he 
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presented  it  in  triumph  to  Miss  Conley,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  was  Fanny  Lang  "going  to  Boston."  At  another 
time,  having  tired  of  play,  he  asked  for  a  book  to  read.  A 
certain  one  being  offered,  he  rejected  it,  saying,  "Small, 
small;  caterpillar,"  referring  to  another  book,  less  in  size, 
which  told  about  caterpillars. 

Tom  had  at  one  period  a  great  fancy  for  playing  with  the 
faucet  in  the  dressin2:-room,  and  was  now  and  then  discov- 
ered  at  the  washstand,  with  the  water  turned  on,  clapping 
his  hands  in  the  gushing  stream  and  spattering  the  water  all 
about.  He  was  reproved,  and  the  reproof  would  probably 
have  had  its  desired  effect  had  not  the  top  of  the  faucet  be- 
come somewhat  loosened,  and  thus  offered  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  Tom's  mechanical  fingers.  So,  finding  him- 
self in  the  deserted  dressing-room,  at  a  rash  moment  he  un- 
screwed and  took  off  the  entire  top  of  the  faucet,  composed 
of  two  or  three  small  pieces.  No  one  knows  how  much  fun 
Tom  had  with  the  lively  spurting  water  before  duty  called 
him  away  or  satiety  set  in.  Fortunately  no  real  damage 
was  done ;  for  someone  heard  the  rushing  water,  investi- 
gated the  matter  and  summoned  the  janitor,  who  immediately 
cut  off  the  supply  from  below.  When  the  state  of  affairs 
was  reported  to  Miss  Greeley  the  matron,  her  first  care  was, 
of  course,  to  get  track  of  the  missing  faucet.  Inquiry  was 
made  of  the  boys,  but  all  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  it 
until  Tom's  turn  came.  He  was  a  most  debonair,  not  to  say 
gleeful,  culprit,  confessing  the  deed  with  delight,  and  lead- 
ing the  way  with  eagerness  up  to  his  room,  where  the  faucet 
top  was  procured  from  the  treasures  of  his  play  drawer. 
Miss  Greeley's  strictures  upon  his  conduct  were  accepted  as 
something  which  merited  and  must  receive  respectful  atten- 
tion ;  but  as  to  Tom's  actual  repentance  perhaps  the  less  said 
the  better.  He  appreciated  thoroughly,  the  conclusion 
which  was  declared  on  their  return  to  the  scene  of  disaster, 
— namely  that  he  must  try  his  best  to  put  the  faucet  in 
order  again.  Great  was  Miss  Greeley's  gratification  to  see 
the  skill  with  which  her  command  was  obeyed ;  for  in  a  trice 
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the  top  was  on,  each  part  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  faucet 
restored  to  good  condition,  all  being  done  with  the  deftness 
of  an  experienced  plumber. 

Each  year  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is 
attracting  more  attention.  The  number  of  applicants  from 
other  states  shows  the  great  need  outside  of  Massachusetts. 
Blind  children  are  no  longer  hidden  away  from  sight  by  igno- 
rant parents.  There  is  help  for  them,  and  the  parents  grope 
around  to  find  it.  The  Massachusetts  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  is  not  an  experiment,  but  an  assured  success.  There 
is  happiness  and  usefulness  in  the  future  lives  of  the  poor 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  children.  The  ingenious,  conscien- 
tious, and  persistent  teachers  are  working  miracles  and  no 
suffering  child  should  lack  the  training  which  will  develop 
him  as  the  kindergarten  in  Massachusetts  has  developed 
Hellen  Keller,  Willie  Robin,  and  Tommy  Stringer. 


THE   HOME   OF   THE   BANNOCK. 

BY    ANTONIO    APACHE. 

The  Fort  Hall  reservation,  the  home  of  the  Bannock  and 
Shoshone  Indians,  contains  about  1350  square  miles  in 
Oneida  County,  in  the  Snake  River  Valley,  southern  Idaho. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Snake  River,  which  flows  along  its  en- 
tire north-western  boundary,  by  Ross  Fork,  Bannock  Creek, 
and  Fort  Neuf  River,  which  flows  across  the  reservation 
from  east  to  west.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  I'eservation 
the  country  is  hilly  and  rough,  and  little  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  development  for  agricultural  purposes.  Along  the 
creeks  and  rivers  there  are  many  natural  hay  bottoms,  and  a 
limited  amount  of  land  can  be  made  useful  by  irrigation  at  a 
small  cost.     The  great  body  of  land,  however,  comprising 
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the  reservation,  is  a  rolling  plain  covered  with  sage  brush 
which  can  be  irrigated  only  at  great  expense.  The  reserva- 
tion is  crossed  from  McCammon,  on  the  south-east  to  Sho- 
shone on  the  west,  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railway,  and 
from  Blackfoot  on  the  north  to  Pocatello  near  the  centre  of 
the  reservation  by  the  Utah  Northern  Railway. 

There  are  on  the  reservation  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  male  Bannocks,  two  hundred  and  six  females ;  five 
hundred  and  three  male  Shoshones  and  five  hundred  and  four 
females.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  Indians  wear 
citizens'  dress,  the  remainder  still  being  blanket  Indians. 
Seventy-five  of  the  Indians  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  under,  can  speak  and  read  Eng- 
lish ;  five  hundred  and  fifty  can  use  English  enough  for  ordi- 
nary intercourse.  The  Indian  children  of  school  age  number 
three  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  there  being  eighty-nine 
Bannocks  and  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  Shoshones. 
During  the  year  the  population  of  the  reservation  decreased 
by  eleven,  there  being  twenty  births  and  thirty-one  deaths. 

The  religious  condition  of  the  Indian  is  not  encouraofina:, 
as  there  is  not  a  church  member  on  the  reservation,  but  seri- 
ous offenses  and  crimes  are  few.  During  the  past  year  but 
three  Indian  criminals  have  been  before  the  court  and  this 
was  for  triflino-  causes. 

Of  the  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  Indians,  but 
seventy-five  or  eiglity  are  farmers.  These  have  gocd  farms 
and  sell  their  products,  principally  hay  and  grain,  to  the 
government,  and  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition.  The 
remainder  of  the  Indians,  beyond  cutting  natural  hay  for 
sale  or  for  winter's  feed  for  their  herds  of  ponies,  do  little 
but  hunt  and  fish.  The  tribes  jointly  own  about  seven  hun- 
dred head  of  ponies.  The  principal  source  of  revenue  for 
the  Indians,  not  engaged  in  agriculture  or  stockraising,  is  the 
sale  of  gloves  and  moccasins,  made  from  the  elk  and  deer 
hides  secured  on  their  hunting  trips.  They  also  do  a  ijreat 
deal  of  lead  and  other  fancy-work.  Other  sources  of  sup- 
port are  the  rations  issued  by  the  government,  the  share  for 
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in  the  interest  of  the 

TRINITARIAN    CHURCH 

—BY  THE— 

TRINITARIAN  CHURCH  CLUB. 


COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLICATION; 

Ida  a.  McAfee,       Elizabeth  S.  Eugg, 

William  L.   Sayek. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  BLIND. 

How  prone  we  are  to  take  our  blessings 
for  granted,  but  to  feel  that  in  our  afHic- 
tioiis  we  are  "of  all  men  most  miserable." 
Recently  it  M^as  my  privilege  to  visit  tlie 
Kindergarten  for  tiie  Blind,  near  Boston. 
I  reached  there  after  dark,  and  the  little 
people  had  retired  for  the  night,  so  I  had 
my  first  glimpse  of  them  the  next  morning 
as  they  gathered  for  prayers.  I  had  just 
taken  my  seat,  when  in  filed  the  children — 
about  twenty-five  little  boys  from  five  to 
ten  years  of  age  —  each  with  cautious,  hes- 
itating steps,  and  hands  held  out  in  front 
of  him  for  additional  safety.  It  was  the 
most  touching,  pathetic  sight  I  ever  wit- 
nessed in  my  life.  I  had  heard  a  good 
deal  about  them  and  thought  I  was  pre- 
pared, but  my  self-control  was  gone  in  a 
moment.  Tiie  first  lines  of  the  hymn  they 
sang  were  : 

"Can  a  little  child  like  me 
Thank  the  Father  fittingly  ?" 

At  once  came  the  thought,  did  1  ever 
thank  God  for  the  great^blessing  of  sight? 
No,  I  took  it  for  granted  thatl  should  see. 
An  evangelist,  who  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  my  childish  mind,  often  made  this 
statement :  "Human  nature  is  the  same  in 
every  age  and  every  clime." 

Trite,  but  how  true,  for  almost  at  once 
came  to  my  mind  the  question  asked  by 
the  disciples  so  many  years  ago,  "Master, 
who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  born  blind?"  I  was  pleased  to 
find,  on  questioning  the  teachers,  in  how 
many  instances  among  the  blind  boys  at 
the  kindergarten  could  Christ's  reply  be 
truly  given,  "Neither  hath  this  man 
sinned,  nor  his  parents  ;  but  that  the  works 


of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him." 
Comparatively  few  of  them  were  born 
blind,  but  have  lost  sight  as  the  result  of 
illness  or  accident ;  sometimes  through 
ignorance  and  poverty,  and  alas  !  in  a  few 
instances,  it  did  seem  the  sin  of  the 
parents. 

I  was  glatl  that  1  could  stay  several 
days  and  see  the  practical  working  of  this 
noble  charity,  that  appealed  so  powerfully 
to  my  sympathies.  At  prayers,  as  I  said, 
was  my  first  sight  of  the  blind  boys,  but 
'tM^as  not  my  first  impression.  Having 
some  knowledge  of  children,  and  knowing 
that  I  was  in  the  house  with  nearly  thirty 
small  boys,  I  was  surprised  at  the  perfect 
quiet  of  the  early  morning  hours.  When 
the  rising  bell  rang,  in  a  moment  I  heard  a 
thud,  thud,  all  down  the  corridor,  and 
learned  that  it  was  the  bare  feet  of  the 
boys  as  tliey  gladly  sprang  out  of  bed. 
At  once,  too,  there  was  the  subdued  hum 
of  children's  voices,  for  not  until  the  ris- 
ing bell  sounds  are  they  allowed  to  get  up 
or  talk.  Immediately  after  prayers  came 
breakfast,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  how 
well  they  fed  themselves,  while  their  man- 
ners would  put  to  the  blush  many  a  seeing 
child. 

After  breakfast  the  little  fellows  filed  off 
to  their  I'ooms,  two  in  each  room,  but 
with  separate  beds,  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  make  themselves.  As  softly  as 
I  could  1  followed,  but  was  not  long  at 
any  door  before,  by  .  some  sense,  they 
knew  that  tiiey  were  watched.  Then  I 
made  friends  with  tiiem  individually,  and 
found  that  they  took  great  pride  in  making 
their  beds  uicely.  A  maid  followed  after 
theui  and  put  to  rights  whatever  they  left 
amiss.  Soon  the  bell  sounded  for  regular 
school  work,  and  I  visited  all  the  difl:erent 
departments :  the  block  building,  model- 
ing in  clay,  knitting,  gymnasium,  reading, 
writing,  and  music.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
they  were  being  taught  all  that  seeing 
children  are  taught,  and,  though  their 
only  eyes  were  their  finger  tips,  they  never 
spoke  of  feeling  things,  but  of  seeing, 
just  as  we  do. 

One  little  fellow  I  heard  call  to  another, 
"Come  and  look  at  it  with  your  eyes," 
though  neither  of  them  could  even  dis- 
tinguish light  from  darkness. 

What  has  already  been  done  for  these 
benighted  little  brothers  and  sisters  seems 
wonderful,  yet  I  believe  the  future  holds 
still  greater  possibilities,  if  we  will  only 
open  our  hearts  and  pui-ses  to  carry  on 
this  noble  work.  M.  C.  R. 
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The  News. 


SATURDAY,  MAY    23,  1S96. 


Perkins      Institution    and     Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 

There  is  uo  surer  iudicaiiou  of  the 
approach  of  the  eotnmeneemeut  season 
than  the  auuouucemeut  that  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkius  iustitutiou  and  of  the 
kindergarteu  for  the  blind  will  hold  the 
annual  exerei-e-  in  Boston  theatre  on 
Tuesda}',  June  2,  at  3  p.  m.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  will  preside  on  the  occasion  and 
will  present  the  diplomas  to  the  gradu- 
ates. The  work  of  the  little  children  in 
modelling  and  various  kindergarten  ex- 
ercises, as  well  as  in  knitting  aud  in  the 
performances  of  the  kinder-orchestra 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  simple,  natural 
way  in  which  the  foundations  of  a  sys- 
tem of  rational  education  are  laid.  The 
children  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind, 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  will  take  part  in  the  exercises 
and  Eev.  E.  L.  Clark,  D.  D.,  will  make 
an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  infant  institu- 
tion. The  work  of  the  parent  school  at 
South  Boston  will  be  seen  in  literary 
and  musical  exercises  of  a  varied  nat- 
ure, and  in  illustrations  of  the  modes  of 
physical  training.  The  occasion  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  unusual  interest.  Tick- 
ets may  be  had  by  applying  to  M.  Auag- 
nos.  South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom 
of  the  institution  No.  37  Avon  place. 
No  tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gal- 
lery of  the  theatre. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

PUBLISKEB  EVERY  SUNDAY  IN  THE  TEAS 
VOL.  XCIX.,  NO.  152. 


SUNDAY,  MAT  31.   1896. 

^^?i"'"^?'^';'"P'"'  *'>»  famous  blin(1  deaf 
1^  <hare.'"^/\V''  '■^°"^^«  °"  Wednesday: 
Tlie  llm^  f^""  °°mPa"ion  and  teacher 
»i^J  "J° •  *^*^' °^  seemed  very  much  in- 
iterested  in  it  all.  and  quite  wo-  the 
hearts  of  tlie  Wellesley  girls  with  his 
•ageniess  and  intelligence 


Perkins  Institntlon  Commencement. 

One  of  the  coming  events  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notice  Is  the  commencement  exercise^ 
of  the  Perklna  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
which  will  fee  held  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on 
Tuesday.  June  2,  at  3  P.  M.  The  programme 
will  open  with  an  overture  by  the  band,  and 
the  exercises  of  the  afternoon  will  be  Inter- 
spersed with  musical  selections.  The  re- 
sults of  the  physical  training  received  at 
the  school  will  be  brought  out  In  gwmnastlc 
exercises  and  military  drill  by  the  boys. 
Dr  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside,  and  the  grad- 
uates, nine  In  number,  will  receive  their 
diplomas  from  his  hands. 

As  heretofore,  the  little  children  from  the 
kindergarten  will   take   prominent   parts   In 
the  exercises  of  the  day.     A  class  In  Sloyd 
knitting,   Including  Willie  Elizabeth   Robin 
will   clearly    show    that   the   deprivation   of 
sight  does  not  present  a  barrier  so  strong 
but  that,   with   proper  training.   It  may  be 
overcome,  and  these  sightless  little  ones  be- 
come useful  and  independent  beings.     "Our 
Farmyard   Friends"   will   be   Illustrated   by 
games   ami    modelling   in     clay.    In    which 
Tommy  Stringer  is  to  take  an  active  part. 
A  medley   will  be   rendered  by  the   Kinder 
Orchestra.  _      _  .._ 


iaev^   E.   Lr. "CfSHf ,  WTH^preeent  a 

plea  in  behalf  of  th>  rurten,  stating 

the  Immediate  need  of  funds,  in'  order  that 
this  noble  Institution  may  carry  forward 
Its  grand  work  in  rescuing  from  a  world  of 
utter  darkness  these  helpless  Httle  chil- 
dren, and  bringing  them  out  Into  a  life  of 
sunshine  and  activity.  Admission  tickets 
may  be  bad  by  applying  to  M.  Anagnos, 
South  I:  ^on,  of  at  the  salesroom  of  the 
institutioii,  H7  Avon  place.  No  tickets  are 
required  for  the  top  gallery  of  the  theatre, 
to  which  the  public  is  cordially  Invited. 
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Saturday  Evening  Paper. 
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It  IS  the  custom  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa^ 
ohusetts  School  for  ihe  Blind  to  inaugurate  each  year  ' 
the  commencement  season,  and  the  exercises  of  its  an 
niversary  will  be  held  in  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuet^/ 
June  2,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.     Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  pre- 
side on  the  occasion  and  will  present  the  diplomas  to 
the  graduating  class.     An  overture  will   be  played  by 
the  band  and  then  the  children  of  the  kindergarten  in- 
cludmg  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Elizabeth  llo'bin 
will  take  part  in  clay  modelling,  in  sloyd  work  and  in 
kindergarten  games.     Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,   D.   D     will 
make  a  brief  address,  explaining  the  financial  condition 
and  needs  of  the  kindergarten.     The  second  part  of  the 
programme  provides  for  exercises  by  the  older  pupils 
and  includes  music  both  vocal  and  instrumental   an  ex- 
ercise in  zoology  and  one  in  algebra,  and  an  exhibition 
in  military  drill  and  in  gymnastics.     Tickets  may  be 
h.ad  by  applying  to  M.  Anagnos,   South  Boston,   or  at 
the  salesroom  of  the  institution,  37  Avon  Place      N 
Mckets  are  required  for  the  top  gallery  of  the  theatre 
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Smi  OF  THE  BLIP. 


Afflicted  Chimren  Show  How 
•'  'They  Have  Been  Tac^ht. 


Commencement  of  Perkins  Institution 
and  School  Yesterday. 


Interesting  Exercises  in  Boston  Theater 
Attended  by  Many  People. 

The  widespread  interest  In  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  children  was  unmis- 
takably manifested  by  the  great  audi- 
ence that  filled  the  Boston  theater,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  at  tlie  commcnoemsat 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  institution  and 
Massachusetts  st^hool  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  Interest  shown  wae  not  merely  of  a 
curious  sort  but  warm  and  heartfelt,  of 
the  kind  that  was  deeply  touched  by  the 
affliction  of  the  children,  and  eager  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  wonder- 
ful work  being  done  for  them. 

On  the  platform  with  the  children 
were  Mr  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the 
Institution;  a  number  of  the  trustees, 
Rev  Dr  E.  L.  Clark  and  Col  Thomas  of 
the  governor's  staff,  and  in  one  of  the 
boxes  sat  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose 
life  and'  sympathies  have  been  en- 
wrapped with  the  Interests  of  the  in- 
stitution for  so  many  yean^diroctly  and 
through  the  various  med|)ers  of  her 
fawiiy. 
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Her  husband  was  'the  illUstrldua  Dr 
Howe,  who  established  the  work;  her 
daughter  gave  her  life  to  It,  and  her 
son-in-law,  Mr  Anagnos,  has  carried  it 
on  to  a  higher  legre9  of  efficiency. 

The  exsrcisss  opened  with  an  over- 
ture of  welcome  by  the  band  from  the 
institution. 

The  kindergarten  work  was  then  in- 
troduced by  Dr  Eliot,  and  this  work  was 
not  the  least  interesting  and  su?,'jestive 
part  of  the  program.  The  little  tots 
looked  so  bright  and  happy  and  per- 
formed their  parts  with  so  mi-ch  intelli- 
gence that  one  had  to  wonder  how  they 
could  have  attained  so  much  in  their 
few  short  years  with  all  the  drawbacks 
from  which  they  suffer. 

The  members  of  the  class  In  sloyd 
knitting,  in  which  Nellie  Robin,  the 
blinfl  and  deaf  Rirl,  took  part,  accom- 
panied their  work  with  tuneful  singing, 
and  "Our  Farmyard  Friends"  was  a  com- 
bination of  song,  game  and  work  which 
was  highly  entertaining.  Eight  of  the 
little  ones  sat  at  low  tables  and  mod- 
eled various  domestic  animals,  v;hich 
they  exhibited  to  the  audience,  explain- 
ing their  characteristics.  Tom  Stringer 
modeled  sheep,  and  told  a  little  story 
of  his  own  composition  into  the  hands, 
of  one  of  his  mates,  who  translated  It 
into  spoken  language  for  the  benefit  of 
the  audience. 

The  medley  by  the  kinder  orchestra 
completed  this  part  of  the  program, 
which  was  so  creditable  both  to  the 
little  childreij  and  to  their  teachers. 

Rev  Dr  E.  L.  Clark  of  the  Central 
Congregational  church  Supplemented 
what  the  president  of  the  trustees,  Dr 
Samuel  Eliot,  had  said  in  behalf  of  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten  and  its  need 
of  further  assistance  and  support.  "The 
presence  of  these  children,"  said  Dr 
Clark,  "suggests  an  opportunity  not 
only  of  helping  them  nobly,  but,  of 
making  ourselves  happy.  It  is  the  best 
Investment  we  can  make  of  our  money. 
Another  incentive  should  be  our  -ability 
to  help  these  children  discover  them- 
selves, a  work  akin  to  that  of  creation." 

The  first  number  by  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution pupils  was  an  exercise  in 
zoology  by  four  boys,  who  had  before 
them  different  animals  whose  parts, 
habits  and  general  characteristics  they 
explained  in  the  most  accurate  and 
lucid  manner. 

"Spring  Flowers"  was  sung  by  Sarah 
E.  Tomlinson.  and  accompanied  with 
the  violin  by  Theodore  C.  Leutz.  Both 
were  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

A  class  of  boys  was  put  through  the 
evolutions  of  military  and  gymnastic 
drill,  which  they  accomplished  with  as 
much  precision  as  if  they  could  have 
seen  what  they  were  doing. 

An  algebraic  exercise  and  some  ex- 
cellent singing  closed  the  pupils'  part  of 
the  program. 

The  diplomas  were  presented  to  the 
nine  members  of  the  graduating  class 
by  Dr  Eliot,  who  accompanied  them 
with  his  congratulations  on  what  had 
been  accomplished  and  with  good  coun- 
sel for  their  future  course. 

Gov  "Wolcott  sent  his  regrets  and  as- 
surances of  cordial  sympathy  and  good 
wishes  bv  Col  Thomas,  who  added  a 
few  words  of  greeting  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  commonwealth. 


TEN    PACES. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  3,  1896. 

NIMBLE  FINGERS. 


Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  Show  What  They  Can 
Do  in  Boston  Theatre— Gradua- 
tion Exercises. 

The  ample  stage  of  Boston  Theatre 
x\as  a  picture  of  refreshing  loveliness, 
mingled  with  a  touch  ot  sad  sympathy, 
lor  the  great  audience  which  thronged 
the  theatre  yesterday  afternoon  when 
took  place  the  annual  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  When  the  exercises  opened 
the  entire  stage  back  from  the  foot- 
lights was  clo."iely  packed  with  the 
seated  pupils. 

The  scenic  artist  was  outdone  by  the 
beauty  o^  the  human  stage  picture 
framed  by  the  happy-faced  boys  and 
girls  in  their  pretty  dresses. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  an 
ovf-rture  by  the  Institution  band,  after 
which  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  introduced  a  class 
of  boys  and  girls  in  Sloyd  knitting,  in- 
cluding Willie  Elizabeth  Robin.    At  the 


same  time  tables  in  the  extreme  front 
of  the  stage  were  occupied  by  eight 
kindergarten  boys  and  girls  at  work  in 
clay  modeling.  Tommy  Stnnger  was 
one  of  the  boy  modelers.  When  the  in- 
dustrious Uttle  hands  had  completed  the 
task  set  each  recited  a  pretty  little 
verse  which  called  attention  to  the  ani- 
mal or  object  modeled. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Clark,  D.  D.,  was  then  pre- 
sented and  made  an  eloquent  plea  in 
behalf  of  assistance  from  the  generous 
public  to  help  the  kindergarten  work 
of   the   Perkins    Institution. 

Next,  a  class  of  small  boys  filed  to 
the  front,  and  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  piano  rendered  several  patriotic 
airs  upon  mouth  Instruments,  timbrels 
and  drums. 

A  recitation  in  zoology  was  next  given 
by  a  class  of  older  boys.  The  pupils 
illustrated  their  talks  on  the  ocelot, 
eagle,  loon,  etc.,  by  stuffed  specimens 
in  their  hands  while  reciting. 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Tomlinson,  a  young 
lady  graduate,  stricken  with  total  blind- 
ness. I'ext  rendered  the  solo  "Spring 
Flower.s,"  with  Theodore  C.  Lentz  in 
violin   obligato. 

Gymnastics  and  military  drill  by  the 
upper-class  boys  was  next  on  the  pro- 
gram. A  line  of  young  men  in  full 
military  uniform,  armed  with  regula- 
tion muskets,  stretched  across  the  stage 
and  executed  the  manual  of  arms  with 
surprising  precision,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  manual  executed  "For- 
ward, fours  right."  and  marched  off  the 
stage  in  a  manner  which  elicited  well- 
merited  applause.  The  exercise  of  the 
dumb-bell  drill  were  given  by  a  boys' 
class  in  red  sweaters  to  piano  accom- 
paniment. 

Misses  Elizabeth  Caulfield  and  Etta 
Walcott  then  demonstrated  several 
problems  in  algebra,  which  was  placed 
on  the  blackboard  for  the  benefit  of 
the  audience  by  an  instructor  as  the 
scholars  passed  through  the  complex 
solution. 

The  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  was  then  made  to  the 
graduating  class,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
-lowing  students:  Frank  Allen  Clark, 
Reuben  Gilbert  Davton,  Neil  Joseph 
Devlin,  William  Cleaves  Ellis,  John 
Henry  Giesler,  John  Henley,  Theodore 
Cornelius  Lentz,  Sarah  Emma  Tom- 
linson and  Merle  Elliott  Tracy. 

•Thp  final  number  was  the  rendition 
of  "The  Miller's  Wooing,"  a  chorus  for 
mixed  voices. 
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WEDNESDAY    MORNING,    JUNE    3,1896. 

"Tittle  blind  scholars. 

"Wonderful,  wonderful!"  said  a  woman 
as  she  came  out  of  the  crowded  Boston 
Theatre,  after  having  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  yesterday  at  3  P.  M. 

"Yes,"  said  her  companion,  "but  my 
eyes  were  so  dim  with  tears  I  could  not  see 
the  children  half  the  time." 

Never  in  the  whole  season  has  this  im- 
mense theatre  been  more  densely  packed 
than  on  the  annual  commencement  day  of 
this  institution.  The  roof-gallery  and  the 
space  inside  the  orchestra-rail  were  filled, 
and  everywhere  there  were  people  standing. 
In  the  right  stage  box  sat  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  To  her  this  is  one  of  the  dearest 
occasions  of  all  the  year:  for  did  not  her 
noble  husband.  Dr.  Howe,  give  the  best 
j^ears  of  his  life  to  this  institution?  And 
today  it  is  ably  carried  on  under  the  di- 
rection of  her  son-in-law.  Mr.  Anagnos.  ' 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL,.D.,  i)resided.  He  said: 
"We  all  have  cause  for  thankfulness.  As 
you  witness  the  results  of  the  year's  work 
you  will  realize  the  training  is  of  a  high 
character.  Happiness  is  one  of  the  first 
ob.iects  in  this  institution."  Pres.  Eliot 
then  acknowledged  the  great  kindness  and 
liberality  of  Mr.  Tompkins  who  freely  gave 
•  the  use  of  the  theatre.  He  then  explained 
that  on  account  of  a  lack  of  room  at  the 
institution  a  rehearsal  had  been  impos- 
sible, and  that  the  programme  would  be 
given  for  the  first  time. 

When  the  curtain  went  up  a  rarely  inter- 
esting scene  was  presented.  There,  In  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  stage  setting  of  for- 
estry, were  gatliered  the  students  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  and  in  the  foreground 
were  rows  and  rows  of  children  from  the 
kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Back  of 
all  was  the  band. 


11...II  rne  llttleTdndergarten  tots  wpre 
seated  at  the  low  tables.  Tommy  Siringar 
■was  among  thtm,  and  while  they  modelled 
their  farm-yard  friends,  a  class  of  older 
children,  with  Elizabeth  Robin  in  the  cen- 
tre, stood  back  of  them  and  sweetly  sang 
while  they  worked  in  sloyd  knitting. 

The  stranger  could  scarcely  believe,  after 
watching  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer  as  they  deftly  worked,  that  it  is 
indeed  true. that  they  can  neither  see,  hear 
or  speak.  One  by  one  the  modellmg  class 
held  up  their  work  and  clearly  told  the 
audience  all  about  it.  The  first  boy  held 
a  farm-yard  gate  to  view,  and  announced 
that  he  had  opened  the  gate  to  the  yar* 
The  next  boy  showed  the  watering  trough, 
the  next  the  hay  cart  and  horses.  Then 
Tommy  Stringer  held  up  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  on  the  palm  of  the  boy  at  his  slde^ 
told  the  story  about  them,  which  was  m 
turn  repeated  to  the  audience.  This  elicit- 
ed great  applause.  .  . 

Other  little  ones  held  up  to  view  the  milk 
pail,  the  fresh  eggs,  chickens,  and  the  dog 
house.  Then  they  all  joined  in  a  merry 
song  as  some  joined  hands,  and  circled 
around  others  who  took  the  parts  of  the 
farm  yard  animals.  With  such  a  merry 
spirit  was  this  given  that  the  audience  was 
enraptured.  ^,       ^^.    , 

After  a  spirited  medley  by  the  Kinder 
Orchestra,  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  D.  p.,  made 
an  eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of  the  kindergar- 
ten. He  said:  "These  young  people  are 
speaking  to  you  in  their  silence  in  the  most 
effective  way.  There  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  you  in  assisting  this  institution. 

"The  stage  setting  (pointing  to  the  trees) 
Is  to  remind  you  that  the  institution  is  not 
yet  out  of  the  woods.  It  is  not  only  an  op- 
portunity but  a  privilege  for  you  all  to 
help  this  noble  work.  Remember,  we  were 
all  children  once,  and  how  sweet  the  mem- 
ory is!  The  very  best  investment  any  of 
us  can  make  is  to  put  our  money  where  it 
will  help  the  children. 

"The  best  monument  a  man  can  leave  is 
the  hope  and  love  of  these  children.  No 
edict  of  an  emperor  ever  endured  so  long 
and  was  heard  so  far  as  will  be  the  testi- 
mony of  these  children.  Through  you  they 
may  come  into  a  paradise  of  song.  And  an 
outer  paradise  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  kindergarten." 

A  class  of  bovs  then  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing demonstration  of  their  zoological 
knowledge.  On  a  table  in  front  of  each 
boy  was  placed  the  subject  of  his  talk. 
Miss  Sarah  Tomlinson  then  sang:  "Spring 
Flowers."  She  was  accompanied  on  the 
violin  by  Theodore  Leutz. 
■  Part  II.  opened  with  gymnastic  and  mili- 
tary drill,  which  won  great  applause.  The 
•exercises  In  algebra  by  Elizabeth  Caulfield 
and  Etta  Walcott  was  considered  by  all 
most  remarkable.  The  glee,  "The  Bugler," 
was  admirably  given. 

In  behalf  of  Acting  Governor  Wolcott, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present.  Colonel 
Thomas  extended  the  sympathy  and  good 
will  of  the  Commonwealth. 

With  cheering  words  Pres.  Eliot  then  pre- 
sented the  graduates,  Frank  Clark,  Reu- 
ben Dayton,  Neil  Devlin,  William  Ellis, 
John  Giesler.  John  Henley,  Theodore 
l.eutz,  Sarah  Tomlinson.  Merle  Tracy,  with 
diplomas.  The  programme  closed  with  a 
chorus  for  mixed  voices:  "The  Miller's 
Wooing." 
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WEDNESDAY,   JUNE  3,    1896. 

SIGHTLESS  YET  NOT  UNHAPPY. 


Perkins  Institution  Graduates 
Receive  Their  Diplomas. 


Coramencement  Exorcise*  Held-  at  the 

Hpston  Theatre— Kindergarten  Class 

Exemplify    tl«e    "Work   of   Tli»t    l»c- 

liart.neait— Military  »rlll  and  Oyin- 

itaatics<  / 

The  £tage  of  the  Boston  Theatre  was 

filled  with  a  happy  company  of  sightless 

girls  and  boys,  yesterday  afternoon,  and 

the   big   auditorium   was   crowded   with 

sympathetic   friends,    who   were   treated 

to  a  series  of  surprises. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  were 
certainly  of  that  nature  to  those  in  the 
audience,  for  from  the  time  little  Tom- 
my Stringer,  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  began  to  talk  to  his  teacher,  bo- 
fore  the  exorcise.^  began  at  all— rapidly 
moving  his  lingers  and  responding  to  the 
touches  of  those  of  tjio  young  lady  'be- 
side him— to  tho  time  whi-n  thf.  closing 
chorus  was  sung,  vfry  many  things  were 
done  which  were  iilmot^t  2nl«'acleB  when 


The  girls,  attired  in  brlgnt  coniiutuv<s- 
nient  dresses,  the  .smaller  boys  In  shirt 
waists  and  huge  colored  bows  at  their 
throats,  and  the  older  pupils  of  the 
school  ranged  behind  them,  made  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pictures  ever  set 
on  the  ,big  stage. 

When  the  kindergarten  clasg  was 
brought  forward,  the  little  ones,-  led  by 
their  teachers  to  the  tables  and  started 
at  work,  the  surprises  of  the  day  be- 
gan. Little  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie 
Robin  were  in  this  class.  The  latter 
was  one  of  the  girls  who  knitted  and 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  piano. 
The  little  ones  who  were  modelling 
had  a  longer  task,  and  while  the  small 
fingers  rolled  the  clay  Rev.  E.  L.  Clarke 
made  a  plea  for  the  kindergarten,  which 
these  children  represented.  He  told  of 
the  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  de- 
partment; of  the  great  need  of  support 
and  sympathy  from  the  public  to  carry 
it  on,  and  he  referred  in  a  most  feeling 
manner  to  the  difficulties  the  blind  were 
under  in  entering  upon  a  work  which  is 
now  considered  essential  in  the  earlier 
education  of  the  young. 

Then  the  eight  little  modellers  present- 
ed their  work  and  recited  a  few  lines 
about  their  models— all  but  Tommy 
Stringer,  who  had  to  communicate  his 
"piece"    to   another  little  boy   by   finger 

\  signs,  and  this  boy  recited  it  to  the  audi- 

\  ence.    The  children   had  made  all  sorts 
of  things — a  hay  cart  with  horses,  a  dog 

!  house,  a  trough,  a  gate,  eggs  and  chick- 
ens, and  Tommy  Stringer  made  a  whole 

,  lot  of  clay  sheep. 

After  this  all  the  little  boys  and  grlrla 
of  the  kindergarten  class  formed  in  a 
ring  and  sung  a  song  about  the  barn 
yard,  during  which  they  danced  around. 
Imitating  ducks,  chickens,  pigs,  a  rooster 
and  all  other  barnyard  friends,  to  the 
Intense  amusement  of  the  audience  and 
themselves. 


Gov.  Wolcott  was  expected  to  be  present, 
but  he  could  not  come,  and  so  sent  his 
private  secretary.  Col.  Thomas,  who  ad- 
dressed the  audience  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor  and  the  commonwealth. 

"No  man  is  more  interested  in  this 
work  thai)  the  Governor,"  he  said,  "and 
while  Massachusetts  is  proud  of  her 
great  men,  her  orators  and  statesmen, 
she  is  prouder  of  the  great  work  her 
people  are  doing  to  help  humanity.  The 
exercises  today  suggest  to  us  who  are 
blessed  with  all  the  senses  of  life  that 
we  should  complain  less  and  think  bet- 
ter of  our  lot,  and  have  more  of  the 
spirit  of  these  happy  children  we  see 
here  today." 

,  A  class  of  boys  came  forward  to  tables 
where  stuffed  birds  and  animals  had 
been  placed,  and  they  gave  an  exercise 
In  zoology.  Then  Miss  Sarah  E.  Tom- 
linson sang  very  sweetly  "Spring  Flow- 
ers." with  violin  obbligato  by  Theodore 
C.  Leutz. 

The  military  drill  and  gymnastics  by 
the  boy's  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  afternoon.  Nine  of 
the  smaller  boys,  in  red  sweaters,  formed 
on  the  stage  and  went  through  dumb-bell 
exercises  to  the  music  of  the  piano,  and 
the  time  and  movements  could  not  have 
been  better.  Sixteen  of  the  larger  fel- 
lows formed  the  military  company.  They 
wore  bluq  ;iiickets  and  fatigue  caps  and 
carried  muskets.  The  exercises  were 
executed  with  the  precision  of  regulars, 
and  the  marching  was  remarkably  good. 

An  iaxercisfi  in  algebra  by  >MS6es  Eliza- 
beth Caulfield  and  Etta  Wafcott  was  a 
revelation.  They  certainly  fcnew  more 
about  it  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  audi- 
ence. 


After  a  glee,  "The  Bugler,"  had  been 
sung  by  a  chorus  of  boys,  the  graduates 
came  forward.    They  were: 

Krank  A.  Clark.  .Tolm  H.  Giesler,  Reuben  G. 
Dayton,  John  lienlo.v,  Nell  J.  Devlin.  Theo- 
dore C  Leutz,  William  C.  Ellis,  Sarali  E. 
Tomlinson  and  Merle  E.  Tracv. 

President  Samuel  Eliot,  in-  presenting 
the  diplomas,  said:  "Here  you  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  congregation  of 
sympathizing  friends,  on  the  dividing 
line  which  will  separate  you  from  your 
school  life.  But  you  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  your  school  and  of  the  name  of 
Pcrkiasi— a  name  you  know  afar  olt,  per- 
haps, but  which  I  know,  and  others  here 
know,  as  that  of  the  soul  of  generosity 
and  honor.  And  you  have  the  name  of 
Howe,  and  of  Howe's  wife  and  children, 
and  his  son-in-law,  who  has  taken  up  a 
noble  work,  when  it  had  fallen  back,  an! 
carried  it  through  successfully." 

After  referring  to  the  possibilities  in 
the  lives  of  the  blind.  President  Eliot 
presented  the  diplomas,  and  said: 
■  "Now  you  go  out  from  your  school  life, 
but  yoii  do  not  go— these  diplomas  bind 
you  to  it,  and  that  you  will  so  live  as  to 
do  it  honor  I  plead  In  behalf  of  all  here." 

The  exercise  concluded  with  a  chorus 
of  mixed  voices.  The  singing  and  the 
music  by  the  orchestra  and  the  band 
were  all  of  a  high  order,  the  latter  call- 
ing forth  the  wish  from  Dr.  Clarke  that 
"It  might  benelU  some  of  the  bands 
heard  in  the  streets  if  the  muslolana 
were  all  blind,"  and  the  audience  ap- 
plauded him. 
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ALL  SIGHTLESS. 

I  

Interesting    Exercises    of    Blind 
I  Graduates  of  Perkins  Institute. 


It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  of  all  the 
children  who  crowded  the  big  stage  of 
the  Boston  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  not  one  was 
able  to  see.  Many  were  pretty,  the  Kirls 
wore  pretty  white  dresses,  and  the  boys 
were  neatly  clothed,  and  only  the  aimless 
way  in  whieh  their  eyes  wandered  told 
of  their  misfortune. 

Samuel  Eliot  ISL,.  D.,  president  of  the 
Institution,  said  he  wished  to  express 
thanks  to  Mr.  Tompkins,  who  freely  and 
generously  gave  the  use  of  the  theatre. 
The  band  of  blind  musicians  played  an 
overture,  and  then  came  the  Sloyd  l:nit- 
ting  by  the  kindergarten  claps.  The  fiii>l- 
dren  sang  a  knitting  song.  Of  this  class, 
Elizabeth  Robin  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  deprived  of  speech,  hearing  and  sight. 
Seated  before  the  footlights  at  the  same 
time  was  the  kindergarten  class  In  mod- 
elllnjj.  They  made  from  clay  a  farm- 
yard gate,  sheep,  a  dog  house,  eggs  and 
chickens,  '  after  which  each  child  recited 
a  little  piece.  Tommy  Stringer,  who  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  talked  with  liia  fin- 
gers. 

The  Rev.  E.  T^.  Clark,  D.  D.,  made  a 
brief  address,  in  which .  he  made  a  plea 
in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten.  It  was 
expected  that  Acting  Governor  Wolcott 
would  be  present,  but  he  wa."?  detained 
by  official  duties,  and  sent  Private  Secre- 
tary Thomas  to  represent   him. 

The  blind  soldiers,  who  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion drill,  showed  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  military  maneuvre.  Another  wonder- 
ful exhibition  was  the  algebra  exercise 
by  Elizabeth  Caulfield  and  Etta  Waicott 
on  a  machine  resembling  a  typewriter, 
which  makes  a  raised  impression  on  pa- 
per. They  s»lved  intricate  problems 
while  »  teacher  wrote  them  out  on  the 
blackboard. 

There  was  chorus  singing  by  all  the  chil- 
dren, a  song,  "Spring  Flowers,"  bv 
Sarah  E.  Tomiinson,  with  violin  sbligato 
by  Theodore  Leutz.  and  a  medley  by 
boys  on  organtenias  and  drums. 

After  an  address  to  the  feraduating  class 
the  president  presented  the  following 
with  diplomas:  Frank  A.  Clark,  Reuben 
S;,i^^'?"-  ^'^"  ^-  J^evlin,  William  C. 
Ellis,  John  H.  Giesler,  John  Henley 
Theodore  C.  Leutz,  Sarah  E.  Tomiinson 
and  Merle  E.   Tracy. 


ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 


Exercises  of  Perl^ins  Institution,  and  tbe 
Kinderg'arten  for  the  Blind. 


The  June  skies  shone  bright  and  serene 
a«  ever,  yesterday,  wlien  three  or  four  thou- 
sand people  flocked  to  the  Boston  Theatre 
to  see  and  hear  the  annual  exercises  of  the 
little  blind  children,  and  the  graduating 
class  of  young  men  and  women  from  Per- 
kins Institution;  young  men  and  women 
who  by  means  of  this  beneficlent  institu- 
tion are  practically  rescued  from  a  life  of 
darkness  and  ignorance,  and  educated  to 
a  life  of  self-support  and  enjoyment. 
-  The  band  of  trained  missionaries  from  the 
school  opened  the  exercises,  after  which 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  formally  opened  the  pro- 
gramme. He  referred  to  Jhe  happiness  of 
these  children,  and  said  they  always  re- 
minded him  of  the  little  girl  in  the  story 
who  was  seen  trying  gathering  sunshine  in 
her  hands  to  bathe  her  face  In;  adding 
that  these  blind  children  are  always  gath- 
ering sunshine,  and  predicting  that  the 
audience  would  feel  when  leaving  the  the- 
atre that  they  too  had  been  bathed  in  sun- 
shine. Dr.  Eliot  also  referred  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins  in  loaning 
the  theatre  for  these  commencement  exer- 
cises, and  said  the  children  had  had  no 
chance  for  a  stage  rehearsal  of  their  exer- 
cises. "And  now,"  -he  closed  by  saying, 
"we  will  begin  where  we  ought  to  begin,  at 
the  kindergarten." 

A  class  of  girls  came  forward  with  knit- 
ting-work in  their  hands,  and  sang  a  knit- 
ting song,  in  which  Willie  Robin,  now 
grown  into  a  tall,  handsome  girl,  took  part. 

The  clay  modelling  class  came  next  on 
the  programme,  but  while  they  were  pre- 
paring their  work  at  the  little  tables  at  the 
front  of  the  stage.  Dr.  Eliot  announced 
that  the  plea  for  the  kindergarten  would 
be  in  order.  Rev.  Dr.  Clark  of  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Church  was  introduced 
as  the  speaker.  He  began  by  saying  he 
was  out  to  the  kindergarten  the  other  day 
and  tried  to  talk  with  his  fingers  to  one 
of  the  deaf  and  blind  children.  But  that 
Bhe  had  finally  exclaimed  In  disgust: 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  anything  about 
speaking." 

Dr.  Clark  declared  he  never  felt  the  truth 
of  the  accusation  so  much  as  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

"These  young  people  make  one  feel,"  he 
continued,  "that  it  Is  impossible  to  speak. 
I  am  to  say  In  just  a  word  that  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  all  to  do  a  good  work. 
The  institution  is  not  out  of  the  woods  yet. 
We  keep  much  of  the  pleasure  we  give  in 
doing  good.  We  may  all  have  a  practical 
and  Immediate  part  In  this  work.  The  sight 
of  these  children  ought  to  move  us  all  to 
help.  This  is  not  only  an  opportunity  for 
us  to  do  good,  but  to  make  ourselves  happy 
also.  The  only  way  to  keep  the  memory  of 
our  own  childhood  blessed  is  by  turning 
round  and  making  these  children's  paths  In 
life  happier  and  easier.  We  may  ease  our 
own  tempestuous  heart  by  doing  our  best 
to  keep  others  from  shipwreck,  and  to  help 
lead  those  frail  barks  into  the  light.  It  is 
the  best  possible  Investment  for  every  one 
of  us.  The  real  riches  of  any  man  Is  not  in 
houses  and  land,  but  what  he  puts  Into  the 
rising  generation.  A  thousand  years  from  to- 
day we  shall  realize  that  what  we  have  put 
into  the  world  around  us  of  help  and  cour- 
age far  outweighs  any  material  accumula- 
tions. The  best  things  for  any  of  these 
children,  or  even  for  us,  is  the  development 
of  character  from  nothing  and  under  great 
difficulties."  Dr.  Clark  referred  to  the 
practical  work  done  at  the  kindergarten, 
and  their  especial  adaptation  towards  clay 
modelling."  The  clay  lies  for  ages  an  Inert, 
unexpressive  mass;  let  the  power  of  the 
spiritual  nature.  In  the  hands  of  these  chil- 
dren, touch  and  work  it,  and  how  much  it 
expresses.  What  these  children  do  with  clay, 
you  may  all  do  with  them.  It  is  for  us  to 
take  this  raw  material  and  furnish  it  with 
means  and  an  opportunity  for  self-develop- 


merit.  These  fine  and  delicate  tendencies 
may  be  trained  so  that  they  shall  return 
ten,  even  a  thousand  fold.  Some  of  ua  pree- 
ent  will  like  to  leave  a  monument  behind  up 
when  we  lie  down  to  die.  The  best  monu- 
ment Is  a  man's  soul,  a  man's  hope,  a  man's 
best  and  most  thorough  development. 

"This  kindergarten  la  not  far  from  the 
place  we  call  Paradise.  Wherever  they  go, 
they  shine  forth  In  spirit  as  a  paradise  full 
of  song  and  music  and  flowers.  In  this 
great  paradise  and  with  spirits  moving 
with  tender  thoughts,  We  say  we  will  do 
something  for  them.  Why?  Because  the 
ooiter  walks  of  the  Eternal  Paradise  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  kindergarten." 
The  kindergarten  class  then  began  their 
exercises  by  singing  a  farmyard  aong.  The 
first  boy  showed  a  farmyard  gate;  the  next 
a  watering-trough;  the  next  a  hay-cart, with 
horses  and  hay,  all  modelled  ad  strictly  on 
anatomical  Unea  as  any  seeing  child  could 
make  them. 

Tommy  Stringer  came  next,  speaking 
through  one  of  his  schoolmates,  first  trans- 
mitting his  speech  by  his  fingers.  He  made 
a  showing  of  sheep,  creditable  to  any  boy 
of  his  age.  The  tiny  girl  next  him  told  of 
the  cow  and  showed  the  milklng-pall.  An- 
other wee  maiden  showed  some  eggs  and 
some  chickens.  The  baby  (for  she  was  noth- 
ing more)  next  to  this  one  held  up  some 
meal  to  feed  the  chickens.  The  next  had  a 
"dog-house  for  Rover." 

The  children  then  gathered  into  a  sort  of 
"ring  round  rosy"  and  sang  a  song  while 
they  Impersonated  ducks  and  pigs  and 
roosters  and  all  sorts  of  farm  animals.  This 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  exercises  ever  given 
at  a  commencement,  and  it  was  Impossible 
for  many  of  those  present  to  realize  that 
these  children  capering  about  the  stage 
were  totally  blind. 

After  this  exercise  Dr.  Eliot  introduced 
as  Governor  Wolcott's  representative  Colo- 
nel Henry  A.  Thomas,  his  private  secretary. 
Colonel  Thomas  made  Governor  Wol- 
cott's apology  and  regrets  that  he  could 
not  get  away  at  the  last  moment.  He 
brought  the  best  wishes  of  the  governor 
and  said  that  no  man  in  the  Common- 
wealth felt  a  deeper  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  institution.  Not  only  does  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  excellent  wife  take  an  active 
Interest  In  the  school,  but  Massachusetts  it- 
self is  proud  of  this  particular  philanthropic 
endeavor.  The  lesson  of  the  day  is  to  take 
home  to  ourselves  the  spirit  of  patience, 
hopefulness  and  trust  these  children  ex- 
hibit. "I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  governor  and  the  Com- 
monwealth bring  you  greeting,"  he  said. 
In  closing. 

The  kindergarten  orchestra  played  a 
medley  of  popular  and  national  airs,  and 
the  zoology  class  followed  with  an  illustra- 
tive exercise. 

The  first  boy  exhibited  a  stuffed  ocelot, 
giving  an  intelligent  explanation  of  his 
classification  and  peculiarities.  The  next 
boy  exhibited  an  eagle,  as  resembling  in  the 
bird  family  the  ocelot  among  quadrupeds. 
Another  boy  showed  a  loon  and  explained 
the  wide  difference  between  water  and  air 
birds.  The  last  boy  had  a  Stuffed  duck- 
bill, an  Australian  creature,  seeming  to  be  a 
cross  between  a  bird  and  a  beaver.  He 
finished  by  giving  a  very  Intelligent  speech 
on  the  creatures  below  the  vertebrates. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme 
opened  with  a  military  drill  by  the  boys, 
which  was  a  revelation  to  all  present  who 
had  not  seen  in  previous  years  the  wonder- 
fiul  precision  and  accuracy  sixteen  blind 
boys  are  trained  to  in  the  use  of  arms  and 
military  tactics.  Smaller  boys  followed 
with  the  gymnastic  exercise  usually  given 
by  girls  of  the  institution,  and  did  not  only 
themselves  great  credit  but  their  teachers 
also. 

A  word  should  be  said  right  here  for  the 
teachers  In  both  the  kindergarten  and 
Perkins  Institution.  Think  what  infinite 
pains  and  unselfishness  they  must  have  to 
do  this  work  of  educating  the  blind,  even 
the  brightest  and  most  eager  of  them. 
Surely  among  the  world's  workers  today 
there  are  none  more  "acceptable  unto  the 
Lord,"  as  the  Psalmist  would  put  It;  none 
who  sacrifice  themselves  and  all  selfish 
desires  more.  We  all  know  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  Mr.  Anagnos  to  the  cause  that 
lies  so  close  to  his  heart.  We  should  re- 
member that  his  hands  are  upheld  by  a 
score  or  two  helpers  Just  as  devoted  to  the 
cause  and  Just  as  unselfish  and  noble. 

The  exercise  In  algebra  which  followed 
was  a  novelty  In  these  commencement  exer- 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The.  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  March  1  to  May  31, 

1896: 

ENDOWMENT   FCND. 

"An  otrering"  from  Miss  C.  B.  R ?2 

Anonymous 3 

Appleton,  Mrs.  Wmiam 1000 

Barr,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Jamaica  Plain 2 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott 100 

Billings,  Mrs.  Klizabetli  and  sister.  Canton  2 

Boylston,  Miss  I>.  F.,  Amherst,  N.  H 50 

Brackett.  Miss  Nancy 25 

Brown,  Miss  Klizabeth  B.,  Roxbury 5 

Oabnt.  Mrs.  FriLncls.  BroaKllne„^ .  • . .  .j.». ..  lQ_ 


SATURDAY,    JUNE    6,    1896. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

_^SS  HELEN   CQRTIS  BRADLEE, 


N 


OMMENCEMENT   EXERCISES 

OF  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND 
MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLLND,  BOSTON  THEATRE,  TUESDAY,  JUNE 
SECOND,  1896,  AT  THREE  P.M.  DOORS  OPEN 
AT   HALF-PAST   TWO.  j-^j-j-j-j-j-^j-j^ 


Boston  Family  Famed  for  Its 
Jrous  Benefactions. 

Curtis  Bradlee,   who  died  at 
shburton  place  on  Thursday, 
.,  of   the   late   Joseph    P.    and 
>  Bradlee,  and  was  the  last 
,hose  name   has   been   closely 
1  Boston's  history  for  many 
liss  Bradlee  was  born  March 
tt  was   then  Franklin  place, 
lade  into  a  street  in  1859  the 
to  the  house  where  she  died. 
,  like  every  other  member  of 
LS   noted  for  her  wide  bene- 
svays    generous    in    her    con- 
was  unostentatious,   shrink- 
hing  that  gave   publicity   to 
;s.     She  had   the  entire   con- 
property  left  by  her  brother, 
dlee,  and  since  his  death  she 
to    carry    out    the    plans    in 
interested  and  which  meant 
tance    to    many    a    charity, 
npathy  with  the  work  of  the 
for    the     Blind    was    shown 
any  smaller  gifts,   she   gave 
its    building    fund.     At    the 
gave  a   similar   amount   to 
!tts  General  Hospital  for  an 
,  and  $30,000  to  the  McLean 
.verley. 
svlll  be  held  on  Monday. 


SAMUEL  ELIOT,  LL.D.,  PRESIDING. 

HIS    HONOR,   ACTING   GOVERNOR   WOLCOTT,   WILL 
GRACE  THE  OCCASION  WITH  HIS   PRESENCE.  J-  J^  J. 

\ 

THE   PIANO   USED   IS   A   KNABE. 
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♦♦♦♦  Programme  ♦♦♦♦ 


PART  L 


I.     BAND  — 


Overture  :   "  Welcome," 


E.  N.  Catlin 
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2.  KINDERGARTEN. 

I.     A  Class  in  Sloyd  Knitting. 

(Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  will  take  part  in  the  exercise.) 

II.     Our  Farm-yard  Friends. 

Illustrated  by  modelling  and  game. 

By  the  Kindergarten  Children. 

(Tommy  Stringer  will  take  part  in  modelling.) 

III.     Medley- — 

By  the  Kinder  Orchestra. 

Plea  in  Behalf  of  the  Kindergarten. 
By  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  D.D. 

3.  EXERCISE   IN   ZOOLOGY  — 

By  a  Class  of  Boys. 
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4.     SONG  — "Spring  Flowers,"    .... 

Sarah  E.  Tomlinson. 
(Violin  obligato,  Theodore  C.  Leutz.) 


Carl  Reinecke 
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KINDERGABTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 

the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 

received  from  date  of  March  1  to  May  31, 

1896: 

ENDOWMENT   POND. 

"An  offering"  from  Miss  C.  B.  R ?2 

Anonymous 3 

Appleton,  Mrs.  William 1000 

Barr,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Jamaica  Plain 2 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Presrott 100 

Billings,  Mrs.  Klizabeth  and  sister,  Canton  2 

Boylston,  Miss  li.  F.,  Amherst,  N.  H 50 

Brackett.  Miss  Nancj- 25 

Brown,  Miss  Elizabeth  B.,  Koxbury 5 

Cabot.  Mrs.  Franels.  BrooKIIne 10 


SATURDAY.    JUNE    6,    1896. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 


MISS  HELEN   CQRTIS  BRADLEE, 


N 


PART  n. 

1.  GYMNASTICS    AND    MILITARY   DRILL  — 

By  the  Boys. 

2.  EXERCISE   IN    ALGEBRA  — 

Elizabeth  Caulfield  and  Etta  Walcott. 

3.  GLEE— "The  Bugler," 


Carl  Pflueger 


Boston  FamilT  Famed  for  Its 
srous  Benefactions. 

Curtis   Bradlee,   who  died   at 
shburton  place  on  Thursday, 
,  of   the  late   Joseph    P.    and 
^  Bradlee,   and  was   the  last 
,hose  name   has   been   closely 
^i;<i   Boston's  history   for  many 
liss  Bradlee  was  born  March 
tt   was   then  Franklin  place, 
lade  into  a  street  In  1859  the 
to  the  house  where  she  died. 
,  like  every  other  member  of 
IS   noted  for  her  wide  bene- 
svays    generous    In    her    con- 
was  unostentatious,   shrink- 
hing   that  gave    publicity    to 
:s.     She  had  the  entire   con- 
property  left  by  her  brother, 
aiee,  and  since  his  death  she 
to    carrj'    out    the   plans    in 
interested  and  which  meant 
tance    to    many    a    charity, 
npathy  with  the  work  of  the 
tor    the     Blind    was    shown 
any  smaller  gifts,   she   gave 
Its    building    fund.     At   the 
gave  a   similar   amount   to 
itts  General  Hospital  for  an 
,  and  ?30,000  to  the  McLean 
.verley. 
tviU  be  held  on  Monday. 
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4.     PRESENTATION    OF    DIPLOMAS. 

By  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 


CHORUS    FOR    MIXED    VOICES 
"The  Miller's  Wooing,"       . 


Eaton  leaning 


t2^  ^^  t2^ 


NAMES  OF  GRADUATES. 


Frank  Alman  Clark. 
Reuben  Gilbert  Dayton. 
Neil  Joseph  Devlin. 
William  Cleave  Ellis. 


John  Henry  Giesler. 
John  Henley. 

Theodore  Cornelius  Leutz. 
Sarah  Emma  Tomlinson. 


Merle  Elliott  Tracy. 
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Kindergarten  for  the  Blinds 
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Thanks  to  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  ladies'  auxiliary 
society  and  of  those  of  its  various  branches  in  Cambridge,  Dorchester,  Milton, 
Lynn  and  Worcester,  the  full  amount  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  present  year  has  been  secured,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  immediate 
anxiety  about  the  continuance  of  the  work  with  its  accustomed  vigor  and  efficiency. 
Yet  this  relief  is  not  permanent.  The  uncertainty  of  the  future  is  constantly  before 
us,  and  the  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  a  deficit  can  be  removed  only  by  the 
accomplishment  of  the  following  three  things: 

First — By  a  further  increase  of  the  regular  annual  subscriptions,  in  which 
even  people  of  very  moderate  means  can  participate  by  contributions  of  one  dollar 
and  upwards. 

Second  —  By    the   completion  of  the  endowment  fund   of   $100,000.     The 
sum  of  about  $40,000  is  still  lacking  and  has  lo  be  obtained  in  order  to  make  up     ■; 
this  fund.  ^[ft 

Third — By  the  extinction  of  the  debt,  which  amounts  to  $43,476.43  and 
hangs  like  a  cloud  over  the  place. 

The  fulfilment  of  these  requirements  is  indispensable  to  the  perpetuity  and    ; 
development  of  the  institution.     Not  until  these  are  accomplished  will  the  financial     \ 
condition   of  the  kindergarten  be  such  as  to  render  unnecessary  in  the  future  all 
spasmodic  movements  and  urgent  appeals  to  the  public  for  special  gifts  in  order 
to  make  up  deficits  in  the  income  for  current  expenses  and  save  the  work  from 
deterioration  and  disaster. 

Shall  it  not  be  that  from  this  time  onward  the  generous  friends  of  the  little 
blind  children  will  not  stop  sending  their  gifts  until  the  school  is  placed  on  a  firm 
financial  foundation  ? 

M.  ANAGNOj^. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  March  1  to  May  31, 
1896: 

ENDOWMENT   FOND. 

"An  offering"  from  Miss  C.  B.  li $2 

Anonymous 3 

Appleton,  Mrs.  WMlI.im 1000 

Barr,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Jamaica  Plain 2 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott 100 

Billings,  Mrs.  Klizabeth  and  sister,  Canton  2 

Boylston,  Miss  I/.  F.,  Amherst,  N.  H 50 

Brackett.  Mis.i  Nancy 25 

Brown,  Miss  Elizabeth  B.,  Hoxbury 5 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Francis.  BrooElIne 10 

Children    of    Day    J5treet   Sunday    School, 

Congregational  Cbnrch,  West  SomervlUe.  3 

Clapp,  Charles  M.,  Roxbury 5 

Collar,  William  C,  Roxbury ^ 

Curtis,  Miss  I.  P 3 

Edwards,  Miss  Agnes  E.  H..  Brooltllne. ...  3 

EUot,  Dr.  Samuel 100 

Ferris,  Mrs.  Mary  K.,  Brookllne 100 

Ferris,  Miss  Mary  E..  Brooljline 100 

First  Congregational  Church,  New  Bedford  50 
From    (he     Eliot    Hall    parties,     through 
Mrs.   Edward  May  and   Mrs.   Charles  S. 

Gill 125 

Ginsburg,  Mrs.  B.,  Detroit,  Mich 10 

Hayes.  Mias  Minnie  M 10 

Hcmen way,  Mrs.  Ch.arles  P 100 

Hemenway,  Miss  Clara JO 

niggin.son,  Frederick 10 

Highland  Congregational  Church,  primary 

department,  Sunday  school,  Roxbury 5 

lasigi.  Miss  Mary  \ 15 

In  memoiT  of  "Little  Amy  and  Edward".,  1 

In  memory  of  "N.  P.  R." 5 

.Tenks,  Miss  Caroline  E 5 

Kelley,  Mrs.  .T.  W,.  Lynn 2 

Knapp.  George  B 2r> 

Lowe,  Mrs.  Martha  P.,  SomerriUe 5 

Meredith.  Mrs.  .7.  H 5 

Meyer,  Miss  .Inlia  A Bo 

Meyer.  Miss  Alice  A 60 

Moulton,  Mrs.  Ix>ui8e  Chandler 10 

Motilton.  Miss  Maria  C 25 

Otis,  Mrs.  William  C 2o 

I'arsons,  Miss  Elizabeth 2 

Phlpps,  Miss  Sarah  M 10 

Primary  department,  Sunday  school. 
Union  Church  of  Weymouth  and  Brain- 
tree 12 

Proceeds    of    sale    in    the    house    of   Mrs, 

Emma  S.  Blodgctt,  Cambridge 65 

I  Proceeds  of  Trilby  entertainment  at  Mrs. 

T.  Edgar  White's.  Newton 33 

Kotch.  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.,  fund 500 

S.  L.  W 25 

Slocum.  Mrs.  W.  H BOO 

Sohier,  Miss  Emily  L. 25 

Sohier.  Miss  E.  D 25 

St.  Agnes  Guild.  Trinity  Church,  Melrose..  '      5 

St.  Peter's  Sunday  School,  Bererly Jo 

Sunny  Hour  Club.  Wollaston  (Bert  Arm- 
strong, treasurer) B 

Thanksgiving  offering  from  the  children  of 

J.  Elliot  Cabot  school.  Brookllne I4 

Tilden.  Miss  Edith  S.  (from  her  aunt) 5 

Unitarian  Society,  Belmont  (through  Rev. 

Hilary  Bygravc) 12 

Vialle,  Charles  A 2o 

Ware.  Miss  (Siarlotte  L.,  Cambridge 2o 

Wesson.  Miss  Isabel 5 

White,  Miss  Eliza  Ornc,  Brookllne 5 

Whiting,  Mrs.  Susan  A.,  Newton 5 

Whitney,  Miss  Elizabeth  .1 5 

Young  People's  Club  of  the  First  Unitar- 
ian Church,  Jamaica  Plain 50 

,    Total J3405 

FOR  THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

Heard,  J.  Theodore,  M.  D $500 

EDWARD  JACKSON, 
63  State  street,  room  840.  Treasurer. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  PROCESSION. 

At  St.  Mary's  Annunciation  Church, 
Cambridge,  yesterday  afternoon,  the  an- 
nual Corpus  CThristi  procession  took  place. 
A  large  number  of  the  members  of  th^ 
different  sodalities  and  societies  connected 
with  the  church  participated.  Rev.  Fr. 
Scully  officiated  at  the  vesper  services. 


SATURDAY.    JUNE    6,    1896. 


SAJUtoAY^UNE  6, 
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RECENT  DEATHS. 

MISS  HELEN   CURTIS  BRADLEB. 

Last  of  an  Old  BostoTTFamUy  Famed  for  Its 
Generous  Benefactions. 

Miss  Helen  Curtis   Bradlee,   who  died  at 
her  home  on  Ashburton  place  on  Thursday, 
was   daughter   of   the   late   Joseph    P.    and 
Rebecca  Powle   Bradlee,   and  was   the  last 
Of  a   family  whose  name   has   been   closely 
connected  with   Boston's  history  for  many 
generations.     Miss  Bradlee  was  born  March 
1.  1S19,  m  what  was  then  Franklin  place. 
When  It  was  made  Into  a  street  In  1850  the 
family  moved  to  the  house  where  she  died 
Miss  Bradlee,  like  every  other  member  of 
her  family,   was   noted  for  her  wide  bene- 
lactions.         Always    generous    in    her    con- 
tributions, she  was  unostentatious,   shrink- 
ing  from   anything   that  gave   publicity   to 
her  or  her  gifts.     She  had  the  entire   con- 
trol of  a  large  property  left  by  her  brother 
J.  Futnam  Bradlee,  and  since  his  death  she 
has    continued    to    carry    out    the   plans    in 
which  he  was  Interested  and  which  meant 
constant    assistance    to    many    a    charity 
Her  Intense  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the 
Kindergarten    for    the     Blind    was    shown 

r-n1!?:«  ^^^'^  ""^"^  smaller  gifts,  she  gave 
?uO,000  toward  its  building  fund.  At  the 
same  time  she  gave  a  similar  amount  to 
the  Ma.Esachusetts  General  Hospital  for  an 
operating  room,  and  $30,000  to  the  McLean 
Asylum  at  Waverley, 
The  funeraJ  will  be  held  on  Monday. 
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WILL  OF  A  GENEROUS 


1^  Public  Bequests  of  the  Late 
George  W.  Wales. 

Money.  fVork*  of  Art  and   Books  for 

the  Museum  of   Fine  A.rts— Gifts  to 

tbe  Redvrood  I.ibrary  at  Ke>Tport»> 

Benefactions     for    the     Blind— Xh« 

Balance  G-oes  to  His  Family. 

The  win  of  the  late  George  "W.  Wales, 

-who  lived  at  142  Beacon  street,  was  filed 

In  the  Suffolk  probate  court  yesterday,, 

It  contains  several  public  bequests. 

The  trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  are  to  receive  $30,000,  payable  on 
the  decease  of  his  widow,  together  with 
,all  his  books  on  pottery,  painting,  glass, 
engravings  and  architecture,  his  two 
paintings  by  Merlnajri,  entitled  "Psycha 
Holding  a  Lamp  Over  a- Sleeping  Cupid" 
and  "Apollo  and  I>aphne,"  his  paintings 
by  Bilverti,  entitled  "Marriage  of  Tobias 
and  Sara,"  that  by  Calvert,  entitled 
"Eternity,"  that  by  William  Page,  en- 
titled "Ceres,"  five  other  paintings  of 
the  Siena  school  of  the  "Madonna  and 
Child,"  and  two  round  paintings  of  the 
"Holy  Family"  and  of  the  "Madonna  and 
Child."    He  also  gives  to  the  Museum  of 

Fine  Arts  his  collection  of  pottery  and 
glass. 

"Po  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety he  gives  his  bust  of  Edward  Ever- 
ett, by  Ball,  and  to  the  Redwood  Library, 
Newport,  his  two  busts  of  Italian  poets 
and  $500. 

To  the  kindergarten  connected  with  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  he  gives  $5000. 

The  will  also  makes  a  large  number  of 
absolute  gifts  to  reiatlves,  among  them 
omj  of  $40,000  to  his  tvidow.  The  rest  of 
his  property  is  given'  to  Gardiner  P. 
Gates  and  Nathaniel  H.  Emmons,  in 
trust  to  pay  the  Income  to  an  amouni 
not  exceeding  $5000  each  year  to  his 
widow,  after  whose  death  the  charitable 
gifts  are  to  be  paid,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  principal  of  the  trust  to  be  given, 
to  h^a  relatives. 
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TUESDAY,  JULY  14,   1896. 


Helen  Kellar  Is  the  wonder  of  the  age. 
The  acquirements  of  this  young  girl  ren- 
der null  the  belief  In  the  necessity  of 
the  sense  of  sight.  What  more  could 
physical  vision  give  of  intellectual  happi- 
ness to  a  human  being  than  this  marvel- 
lous deaf,  blind,  though  no  longer  dumb, 
girl  already  possesses?  Blindness  under 
such  conditions  as  surround  her  is  a 
blessing,  for  she  sees  only  through  her 
touch,  and  the  eyes  of  those  determined 
to  convey  only  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
the  good,  to  her  ideal  mind.  No  greater 
misfortune  could  be  imagined  for  her 
than  the  restoration  of  what  man  re- 
gards as  his  most  priceless  faculty.  Her 
career  in  Radcliffe  College  will  be 
watched  with  the  greatest  interest. 


^•rTfjfitm 


TUESDAY.     AUGUST    11,     1896. 
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Awkcanpr  Hazunobr,  a  distinguished 
principal  of  a  college  for  the  blind  In 
Odessa,  Russia,  is  here  on  a  tour  of  this 
country  with  especial  reference  to  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  used  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the  sightless, 
and  yesterday  visited  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion tor  the  Blind,  and  will  go  to  St.  Louis 
and  other  large  cities.  He  states  tliat  Rus- 
sia has  nearly  seven  times  as  many  blind 
among  her  population  as  the  United  States. 


^f^^;°;^^e^BBnndins,  Savannah,  Ga. 


MO.\DAY,   JULY   13,   1S9G. 


HELLEM   KELLER'S   FEAT. 


Interesting     Exhibition     of   SliiH     in 
Teacliingr   Deaf    Mnfes. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
Finished  oratory  could  not  have  claimed 
closer  attention  from  an  audience  than 
did  the  half-blurred,  yet  happy  words, 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Helen  Keller, 
the  famous  deaf  and  blind  girl,  at  Mount 
Airy,  yesterday  afternoon.  Her  speech 
was  the  crowning-  event  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf, 
now  holding  its  summer  meeting  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
Clad  in  a  girlish  costume,  with  dark  ring- 
lets falling  to  her  shoulders  and  a  bright 
smile  illuminating  her  face,  she  took  the 
platform  to  talk  on  "The  Value  of  Speech 
to  the  Deaf.' 

The  fame  of  her  accomplishments  had 
attracted  many  people,  both  scientific 
and  curious,  all  arvxious-.  to ,  hear  the  af,, 
flicted  girl,  who  is  declared  by  her  teach- 
ers 10  be  the  brightest  of  any  of  her  age, 
not  excepting  thqse  in  possession  of  the 
.full  five  senses.  She  was  iniroducfcd  by 
Miss  Sara  Fuller,  principal  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  Boston,  where  she  received 
the  greater  part  of  her  education.  With- 
out a  trace  of  embarrassment  she  began 
her  little  speech.  To  many  of  her  hear- 
ers the  articulation  was  somewhat  Indis- 
tinct, and  for  the  benefit  of  those  fami- 
liar with  the  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bel!  translated 
her  words  by  the  manual  alphabet.  She 
said: 

"If  you  knew  all  the  joy  I  feel  in  be- 
ing able  to  speak  to  you  to-day  I  think 
you  would  have  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  speech  to  the  deaf,  and  you  would  un- 
derstand why  I  v/ant  every  deaf  child  in 
all  this  great  world  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  to  speak.  I  know  that  much 
has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject 
and  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  among  teachers  of  the  dea?  in  re- 
gard to  oral  instruction.  ■  It  seems  very 
strange  to  me  that  there" should  be  this 
f'lfference  of  opinion;  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  one  interested  in  our  ed- 
ucation can  fall  to  appreciate  the  satis- 
faction we  feel  in  being  al)le  to  exoress 
our  thoughts  in  living  words.  Why  I  us» 
speech,  constantly,  and  t  cannot 'begin 
to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  it  gives  me 
to  do  so. 

"Of  course,  I  know  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  for  strangers  to  understand 
me,  but  it  will  be  by  and  bv;  and  In 
the  meantime  I  have  the  unspeakable 
happiness  of  knowing  that  my  family 
and  friends  rejoice  in  my  ability  to 
speak.  My  little  sister  and  baby  brother 
love  to  have  me  tell  them  stories  in  the 
long  summer  evenings  when  I  am  at 
home,  and  my  mother  and  teacher  often 
ask  me  to  read  to  them  from  my  favorite 
«Hnn^"„>>.*'^'*  discuss  the  political  situ- 
at  on  with  my  dear  father,  and  we  de- 
ciae  the  most  perplexing  questions  quitfc 
as  satisfactorily  to  ourselves  as  if  I  could 
see  and  hear.     So  you   see  what  a  bless- 

ti^^J  T  r^  tenderer  relationship  witn 
those  I  love,  and  makes  it  possible  fo" 
^*»-;L?"^°^  ^^^  ^"■^^'-  companionship  of 
^ho^fw  V  ™^"J  persons  from  whom  I 
should  be  entirely  cut  off  if  I  could  not 

"I  can  remember  the  tieie  before  I 
il?u^tl  '°  ^P^'^^.  ^"'l  how  I  used  to 
m.«ff  L  ?>,  express  my  thoughts  by 
means^of  the  manual  alphabet-how  irv 
^n."^£'',!''?^.'°  '"^at  against  my  flngor^ 
tips  Ike  little  birds  striving  to  gain  the  t 
freedom,  until  one  day  Mi.^s  Fuller  onenr 
ttr.^^'^%  '^'^  P'"'^o°  'loor  and  let  hem  es- 
cape. I  wonder  if  she  remembers  ho^ir 
eagerly  and  gladly  they  spread  thc^ 
wings  and  flew  away.  Of  course  it  w«i 
not    easy    at    first    to    fly.      The    spceo" 

7ll^lv'^T  ^'"""^  ^"-1  broken  and  had 
lost  all  the  grace  and  beautv  that  had 
once  been  theirs;  indeed,  nothing  was 
left  save  the  Impulse  to  fly,  but  that 
was  something.  "" 

"One  can  never  consent  to  creen   when 
one  feels  an  Impulse  to  soar.  But    n^ver'^ 
ihekss    it  seemed   to  me  sometimes   that  ' 
I   coiild    never    use   -my    speech-win<rs    a^  ! 
God   intended    I   should    u'se    them;    Iherl 
were   so  many  difflculfles  in  the  way    so 


many  ^ixracuajasc...ciiLj.,  uui,  J.  nt-pt  ron 
trying,  knowing  that  patience  and  perse- 
verance would  win  in  the  end.  And  while 
I  worked,  I  built  the  most  beautiful  alr- 
castles.and  dreamed  dreams,  the  pleasant- 
est  of  which  was  of  the  time  when  I 
should  talk  like  other  people;  and  the 
thought  of  the  pleasure i^  would  give  mv 
mother  to  hear  my  voice  once  more  sweet- 
ened every  effort,  and  ma.de  'every  failure 
an  Incentive  to  try  harde.r  next  time 

"So  I  want  to  say  to  those  who'  are 
trying  to  learn  to  speak,  and  those  who 
are  teaching  them,  'Be  of  good  cheer  ' 
Do  not  think  of  to-day's  failures  but  of 
the  success  that  may  come  to-morrow 
Tou  have  set  yourselves  a  difficult  task' 
but  you  will  succeed  if  you  persevere  and 
you  will  find  a  joy  in  overcoming  obsta- 
cles—a delight  in  climbing  rugged  iDathq 
which  you  would  perhaps  never  know  if 
you  did  not  sometimes  slip  backwards- 
if  the  road  was  always  smooth  and  pleaq' 
ant.  Remember,  no  effort  th?at  we  mako 
to  attain  something  beauti'ful  is  ever 
lost.  Sometime,  somewhere,  siomehow  we 
shall  find  that  which  we  seek  We  shall 
speak,  yes,  and  sing,  too.  as  God  intend- 
ed ws  should  speak  and  stng  *' 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  sroeech  Miss 
Keller  conversed  for  a  short  time  with 
her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  to  show  the 
audience  her  method  of  reading  the  mo- 
tion of  the  lips  simply  by  resting  a  fore- 
finger vertically  upon  them.  She  is  so  ex- 
pert in  telegrapny-  ot  tnis  Kina  tnat  she 
can  understand  everything.  Miss  Sulli- 
\  an  says  when  talking  at  the  rate  of  200 
words  a  minute. 

She  left  this  city  in  the  evening,  for, 
while  only  16  years  of  age,  she  expects 
to  enter  Radcliffe  College,  formerly  the 
Harvard  annex,  this  fall,  and  she  takes 
her  examination  to-morrow. 


Piostim  ©musmipt 


MONDAY.    OCTOBER    12,    ]890. 


frknf  aS"."'    """'  '^^^-^^  c»re  of   her 
mend   and   companion,    Bliss     Sullivdn     hn* 

S:- the  "?^--"-«-'o---  in  he;1t'ud 
meZrllT'^T'"''  """-^"'""^  intellectual 
life  ..ince  her  teacher  first  joined  her.  has  this 
yearentei-ed  the  regular  cla.s.ses  at  he  cl^ 
b  dge  school.  The  object  of  her  friendsTn 
pacing:  her  here  among  seeing  and  speaking 
^H-ls  IS  to  develop  her  powers  of  self-Sance 
:n  Rreaterdegree  than  could  have  beenSwe 
under  private  tuition.  POSSlDie 

Mr.  Gilman,  the  director  of  the  school  wisliad 
when  Miss  Kellar  was  first  brought  to  him  to 
find  otu  how  great  had   been  her  progreS  S 

To'thlf/T,''"'^^^'^  "^'^^  ^^«  basstuded 
Toth,seiidhegave  her  some  of  the  prelimi 

paSrfwhlT'  examination  papers-th'  same 
papers  which  were  presented  to  candidates  at 
Harvard  and  RadcUffe  colleges  last  June 

Though  she  had  never  had  any.  prena 
ration  for  college  examinations,  in  Lt  E 
never  had  examinations  of  any  sort,  she  passed 
the  papers  submitted  with  great  credit     The 

lZ:f:ZV:' '''''''  '"'^'^"'^  precisely  s 
same  as  that  given  at  regular  examinations 
but  the  question  had  of  course    to  hTre^d  to 
Miss  Kellar.  which   made   the   time   left   fJr 
answering  them  considerably  less.     The   an 

t^rZT  ^''"'■^""e"  i»  c'oar.  precise  Eng- 
isl     and  almost  without   mistake    either  in 
spelling  punctuation   or  subject  matter,    lie 
Halyard  examiners  to  which  they  vrere  sub 
ni.t  ed  agreed  that,  judged  by  the  same  stan 
dard  by  Which  they  are  accustomed  to  iufgo 
all  papers.  Miss  Kellar  passed  in  every  sub  oTt 
tried.    These  subjects  were  English.  French 
(^ennan  and  history.    Thus  she  ha    lu-e't 
passed  five  hours  of  Radcliffe's  elemen'a  y  ol- 
aminat,ons;th.s.  too.  at  the  uncommon! vearlv 
age  of  sixteen,  after  only  nine  years  of  con 
scious  development. 

Sn     S,  "^-^^  -T"''"'""^'*"'  the  classes.  ^ 

Miss  hulhvan  is  with  her  constantly  at  school 
and  the  two  friends  live  together  at  HoweUs 
House  one  of  the  home  buildings  connec  ed 

r,    \     1!'.''°°'-    ^^''''  K°"'»'''  ^ho  is  now  a 
tall.bright.faced  girl  of  sixteen,  tells  herTi* 
itors  with  evident  pleasure,  that  she  is  prepar- 
ing  for  Radcliife.    Mr.  Bell   asserts  that  she 
speaks   better  than   any  other  mute   in   this 
country.    She  ,s  still  very  young  for  RadclifTe 
and  two  or  three  years  more  will  make  hor  not 
Older  than  most  freshmen,  though  much  more 
keen  intellectually  than    any.      She   is   very 
popular  among  her  briglit  school  iriends,  all  of 
Whom  take  great  interest  in  her. 


--»      'T^-s 
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Heler\     Keller. 


THIS  MARVELOUS  GIRL  ADDS  ONE   MORE   ACHIEVEMENT  TO   HER  STRING 

OF  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

;  Helen  Keller  rides  a  wheel!  This  is  the  latest  accomplishment  to  be  acquired  by 
.the  marvelous  young  girl  who  has  so  interested  scientific  men  and  so  amazed  the 
unscientific  world.  Miss  Keller,  when  a  mere  infant,  became,  through  an  attack  of 
a  violent  disease,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  Tliis  fall  she  entered  Radcliffe  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  is  now  one  of  its  brightest  pupils.  The  story  of  her  devel- 
opment is  well-nigli  incredible.  Blind  and  deaf,  having  never  heard  human  lan- 
guage, she  has  learned  to  speak  German  and  French  so  well  that  a  native  to  these 
tongues  cannot  tell  she  is  a  foreigner.  Her  English,  too,  is  perfection.  She  reads 
all  the  great  authors,  can  recite  Shakspeare  and  Goethe  and  Hugo,  writes  good  po- 
etry herself  and  is  quite  adept  in  dead  languages.  To  accomplish  this  marvelous  re- 
sult years  of  infinite  toil  and  patience  were  spent  by  her  and  her  interpreter  and 
friend.  Miss  Sullivan,  who,  before  taking  up  the  instruction  of  Helen,  was  a  teach- 
er in  a  deaf-mute  institution.  The  teacher  began  with  establishing  a  sort  of  tele- 
graph code  between  herself  and  her  pupil  in  the  form  of  finger  taps  on  the  palm  of 
the  little  girl.  Helen  learned  to  give  utterance  to  language  by  placing  her  fingers  on 
Miss  Sullivan's  lips,  face  and  throat,  and  then  imitating  the  motions  made  by  her 
teacher  with  the  same  muscles.  She  sings  delightfully,  but  has  never  heard  her  own 
voice.  She  knows  what  light  is,  without  having  seen;  recites  difficult  lessons  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  many  of  her  fellow  pupils,  and  has  now  taken  to  cycling,  from 
which  she  derives  as  much  joy  as  any  of  her  companions  who  are  in  full  possession 
of  their  faculties.  Miss  Keller  rides  tandem,  fearlessly,  and  if  .she  keeps  on  pro- 
gressing she  may  be  able  to  completely  demonstrate  the  theory  that  all  the  senses 
are  really  one  at   root— touch. — Chicago   Times-Herald. 
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IT  is  simply  marvelous." 
This  is  what  more  thiin  one  visitor  to  the 
Kinderg.nrten  for  the  Blind   in   Boston  has 
sail!  after  seeing  the  work  done  by  totally  blind 
childron  under  ten  years  of  age.     More  wonder- 
ful still  is  (he  work  done  by  two  or  three  pupils  ; 
who  have  come  to  the  institution  blind  and  deaf  ; 
and  dumb. 

All  the  world  knows  of  Helen  Keller,  proba- 
bly the  most  interesting  blind  person  living,  and 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  in  point  of  intel- 
lectuality. The  writer  wrote  not  long  ago  an 
article  regarding  her  for  "  Young  People's 
Weekly,"  but  she  has  made  great  progress  in 
speaking  even  since  that  article  was  prepared 
and  is  now  able  to  articulate  so  clearl.v  that  it 
is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand  every  word 
she  says.  But  sight  and  hearing  are  forever 
gone. 

There  are  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
iu  Boston  two  or  three  students  of  whom  less 
is  generally  known  than  is  known  of  Helen 
Keller,  but  they  are  wonderful  instances  of 
what  human  patience  and  ingenuity,  combined 
with  human  affection  and  perseverance,  are 
(h)ing  for  children  who  have  come  to  the  institu- 
tion deaf  and  dumb  nnrl  blind. 

One  of  these  is  an  e.xtremely  interesting  little 
fellow  named  Tommy  Stringer.  This  boy,  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  was  born 
with  all  his  senses,  but  when  less  than  two 
years  old  became  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
through  an  attack  of  spinal  meningitis.  He 
came  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  five 
years  ago.  He  was  then  five  years  of  age,  but 
was  a  pitiful  object  of  both  i)hysical  and  mental 
weakness,  combined  with  the  loss  of  three  of  bis 
sen.ses.  He  could  scarcely  stand  and  was  as 
helpless  as  a  babe.  To-day  he  runs  about  as 
ninibf^-  as  any  boy  of  his  years,  he  reads  with 
great  accuracy  and  llueney,  he  models  animals 
and  objects  of  all  kinds  in  clay  with  great  skill, 
he  handles  I'ools  freely,  and  is  now  beginning  to 
speak!  He  is'  unquestionably  the  most  remark- 
able totally  de.vf  and  blind  boy  of  his  years  liv- 
ing, and  is  a  sjjl^idid  illustration  of  the  progress 
niade  in  recent  ye'ars  in  teaching  children  of 
this  claqsSj^ 


t;pe  miisi  um.j;  iuuk.vY^  patience  and  iinu call- 
ing affection  to  the  task  o.f  teaching  a  blind  and 
deaf  pupil.  It  is  so  ditficult  to  make  even  a  begin- 
ning Consider  for  a  moment  the  task  that  lies 
before  one  who  undertakes  to  tMch  another  to 
read  who  has  been  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 
since  the  first  year  of  his  life.  When  little 
Tommy  Stringer  came  to  the  Kindergarten  he 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  cat  and 
an  eleohant.  He  did  not  know  the  name  of  a 
single  object.  His  mind  was  a  blank.  He  was 
a  poor,  helpless  object  of  pity  to  all  who  saw 
him.  His  face  was  and  is  full  of  an  indescnb-; 
able  pathos  that  wins  the  hearts  of  all  wh» 
see  him.  It  is  a  bright,  intelligent  face,  and 
his  manner  is  that  of  a  quick,  alert,  happy  and 
fun-loving  boy. 

He  was  first  taught  the  names  of  objects  hy 
means  of  the  finger  language.  An  object,  such 
as  a  knife,  book  or  apple,  would  be  handed  to 
him  and  he  would  feel  of  it  with  the  peculiar 
sensitiveness  of  touch  common  to  the  blind. 
Then  the  name  of  the  object  would  be  spelled  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand  by  bis  teacher  with  hw 
fingers.  Then  came  the  spelling  of  words  Wj 
means  of  the  raised  letters  used  by  the  bliiiti. 
It  was  all  slow,  hard  work,  but  one  could  be 
patient  when  one  looked  into  the  eager  little  face 
and  saw  how  hard  his  mind  was  trying  to  free 
itself  from  darkness  and  ignorance.  A  very 
slight  progress  gave  his  teacher  great  delight, 
and  the  smile  on  the  boy's  face  proved  his 
pleasure.  He  was  an  apt  pupil  after  a  begin- 
ning had  been  made,  and  from  the  day  of  his 
arrival  he  has  been  a  great  favorite  with  the 
other  children. 

"  They  will  do  anything  for  Tom,"  the  matron 
said   to"  me.     "They    won't    tell   on   him    when 
he  gets  into  mischief,  no  matter  how   quickly" 
they  tell  on  each  other." 

I    "  Does   he  get   into   mischief   like   any   other 
'boy?" 

j     "  Indeed   he  does!     He   is   fairly    overflowing 
with  the  spirit  of  mischief  some  days,  and  plays 


■«■ 


pranks  with  all  the  deligHf  <* 'oiffe  who  can  se? 

•111(1  hear  and  talk. 

His    mischievous    propensities    at    one    time 
took   the    rorm   of   destroying   th.nss.    and    his  1 
teacher  tied  his   hands   up  in   a  pair  of   cloth 
bTgs     When  the  bags  were  removed  he  spelled 

with  his  fingers:  • 

"I  will  be  gentle,  careful:  yes,  yes. 

He  conceited  a  great  liking  for  playing  with 
the   water   faucet   in   the    dressing-room       He 

•ould  t  mi  on  the  water  and  play  in  it,  slipping  , 
;  o  the  dressing-room  for  this  e^P-- P^^  ^ 
One  dav  he  unscrewed  and  took  off  the  whole 
?oo  of  the   faucet,   which   consisted  of  several  I 
different  parts.    Of   course  the   water  spurted 
out  of  "he  top  of  the  faucet,  a  novelty  that  gave 
Sster    Tom    great    pleasure,    until    some    one 
nSn-  the  room  discovered  the  mischief  and 
Md  the  wiUer  shut  off  in  the  basement  until  the  . 
mi.sf'  parts  of  the  faucet  could  be  replaced  , 
Tom  inid  carried  these  pieces  to  his  roon.  andj 
put   them    with   the   playthings   in    one   of    hi. 

'Tbrought  tt.em  when  told  to  do  so.  and  re^ 
nlaced  them  on  the  faucet,  himself  puttmg  each 
piece  in  its  proper  place  without  being  told 
where  it  belonged.  .  ,        i  „ 

Here  is  one  of  Tom's  letters  written  when  he 
was  spending  the  summer  on  a  farm  near  Bos- 
ton: 
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Mr  Anagnos  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
great  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Bos- 
ton, and  Tommy  Stringer  is  extremely  fond  of 
him.  One  of  his  first  letters  consisted  of  but 
these  words:  1 

"Dear  Mr.   Anagnos:    I  love  you.    Tom." 

Unlike  Helen  Keller  and  Willie  Robin  Tom 
does  not  at  present  care  very  much  whether  he 
t-mis  to  talk  or  not.  and  prefers  the  fanger 
alphabet  to  spoken  language.  He  makes  little 
effort  to  achieve  distinction  as  a  speaker.  He 
can  speak  if  he  will  so  that  his  teachers  can 
readily  understand  him,  if  others  could  not.  But 
he  has  no  liking  for  either  writing  or  speaking, 
which  his  teachers  attribute  more  to  indolence 
than  to  anv  other  cause.  He  will  doubtless 
make  greater  efforts  to  improve  in  these  rospects 
when  he  better  understands  the  value  of  both 
forms  of  e.\:pression.  ,  .     tt  , 

He  has  a  very  good  and  true  friend  in  Helen 
Keller  who  is  intensely  interested  in  his  behalf. 
She  has  secured  a  good  deal  of  money  for  his 
education.  She  owned  a  fine  dog  which  died, 
and  some  one  gave  her  forty  dollars  with  which 
to  purchase  another,  but  she  insisted  on  sending 
the  nionev  to  Tommy  Stringer  for  his  educa- 
tion Hemust  depend  entirely  upon  the  charity 
and  generosity  of  others  for  his  support  and 
education.  His  mother  is  dead,  and  his  relatives 
are  too  poor  to  pay  for  having  him  taught  and 
the  additional  expense  of  keeping  him  at  the 
Kindergarten. 

My  last  glimpse  of  Tom  was  when  he  came 
running  swiftly  across  the  Kindergarten  play- 
ground dragsing  his  sled  after  him  Thirty 
other  little  boys,  all  blind,  but  none  deaf  and 
dumb,  were  playing  with  all  the  delight  of  chil- 
dren who  can  see.  It  was  pathetic  to  hear  the 
little  fellows  call  out:  „       ,  .      ,    c„.  ^» 

i      "  Oh,  see  me!    See  what  I'm  doing!    See  me 
I  slide!"  for  they  always  speak  as  if  they  could 


really  "  see."":But  if  is  only  with' the  inner  vision! 
that  they  behold  anything,  for  their  eyes  are 
veiled  in  utter  darkness.  ,.  -r.  v  <( 

Next  to  Helen  Keller,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robml 
is  probablv  one  of  the  most  interesting  deaf  and 
blind  girls  living.  She  too  was  entirely  dumb 
when  she  came  to  the  Kindergarten  in  Boston, 
but  she  now  speaks  so  that  her  teacher  and 
other  inmates  of  the  institution  understand 
every  word  she  says. 

Willie  Robin  is  now  in  her  twelfth  year,  but 
is  as  tall  and  mature  looking  as  most  girls  of 
fifteen.  She  is  of  the  happiest  and  sunniest  dis- 
position, accepting  cheerfully  her  lot  of  total 
blindness  and  deafness.  She  makes  no  com- 
plaint, and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  seeing  and 
hearing  child  in  the  world  who  is  happier  than 
she.  She  has  a  wonderfully  animated  face  and 
is  a  perfect  picture  of  healthy, 
hanpy  childhood. 

On  the  day  1  visited  the  Kinder- 
garten she  was  in  the  gymnasium 
with  eight  or  ten  other  blind  girls. 
They  were  climbing  and  running 
about  so  gracefully  and  easily  that 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
could  not  see.  Willie  Robin  was 
about  as  quick  and  accurate  in  her 
movements  as  any  of  them.  She 
gave  spoken  replies  to  everything 
the  teacher  said  to  her,  her  utter- 
ance being  peculiarly  harsh  and 
guttural,  and  not  intelligible  to  me,  although  her 
teacher  understood  it  readily. 

She  is  wonderfully  quick  in  her  perceptions, 
and,  unlike  Tommy  Stringer,  delights  in  her 
newly  acquired  power  of  speech.  She  will  not 
use  the  finger  language  if  she  can  reply  in 
spoken  words,  which  is  not  always  possible  be- 
cause of  her  limited  vocabulary. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  her  to  take  a  word  of 
four  or  five  syllables  and  pronounce  it  properly. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  her  teacher  cannot 
correct  a  mispronounced  syllable  by  herself 
speaking  it  correctly.  She  corrects  it  by  taking 
the  pupil's  hand  and  laying  it  on  her  own  face 
or  even  on  her  tongue  while  she  siieaks  the 
word,  or  she  may  even  have  to  put  her  fingers  in 
Willie's  mouth  and  place  the  tongue  in  the  rig'nt 
position.  Sometimes  a  more  touch  on  the 
throat,  nose  or  mouth  will  correct  some  mispro- 
nunciation. 

Willie  is  the  soul  of  kindness  and  generosity. 
One  time  when  she  was  being  taught  arithmetic 
she  was  asked  the  difference  between  one-fourth 
and  one-fifth,  when  she  replied  that  one-fourth 
was  the  larger  amount.  When  her  teacher 
asked  if  she  would  prefer  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
of  something  very  nice,  she  quickly  replied  with 
her  fingers:  "  I  would  rather  have  one-fifth, 
because  1  would  not  like  to  be  selfish." 

She  is  entirely  unselfish,  and  glad  and  eager 
to  do  her  school-mates  any  kindness.  Can  any 
little  girl  of  but  eleven  years  of  age  who  may 
read  this  write  a  better  essay  on  the  oyster  than 
the  following,  written  entirely  without  assist- 
ance by  this  little  deaf  and  blind  and  partially 
dumb  girl? 

THE    OYSTER. 

"  The  oyster  belongs  to  the  branch  MoUusea, 
which  means  soft-bodied,  and  the  class  is 
Lamellibranchiata,  which  means  folded  gills. 
It  has  two  parts  to  its  shell,  so  it  is  called  a 
bivalve.  The  hinge  is  at  the  left  side  of  the 
oyster  and  the  convex  side  is  at  the  back  of  the 
oyster  and  the  concave  side  is  at  the  front  of 
tiie  oyster.  The  side  opposite  the  hinge  is  wider 
than  the  hinge  side. 

"  It  has  a  great  many  layers  which  are  laid 
by  the  mantle  to  make  the  shell  grow  larger. 
The  oyster's  shell  is  rougher  than  the  clam's 
shell. 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  is  inside. 
At  the  hinge  side  is  the  viscera.  The  mouth  is 
at  the  left  of  the  viscera.  It  has  four  palpi. 
Two  above  and  two  below  the  mouth.  The 
oyster  has  four  gills.  They  begin  at  the  palpi 
and  go  round  to  the  muscle  on  the  concave  side. 
They  are  like  the  loaves  of  a  book. 

"  The  water  goes  to  the  convex  side  and  flows 
over  the  gills.  The  gills  take  the  air^from  the 
water.  The  air  freshens  the  blood.  The  food  is 
taken  from  the  water  by  the  little  hairs  on  the 
gills  and  is  rolled  into  balls  and  goes  to  the  edge 
of  the  gills  and  then  goes  along  to  the  mouth. 

"  It  has  a  very  strong  muscle  in  the  middle  of 
the  shell.  It  is  joined  to  both  shells  and  holds 
them  together.  The  oyster  has  a  mantle  which 
is  to  cover  the  oyster  on  the  inside.  It  is  in  two 
parts." 
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Thpre  ai-e  in  this,  the  ouly  Kindergai-ten  for 
the  blind  in  America,  thirty  little  girls  and 
thirty-three  boys,  who,  with  their  friends,  have 
abundant  reason  for  gratitude  because  of  the 
wonderful  progress  made  in  teaching  the  blind 
in  recen't  years.  It  is  a  divine  ministration.  This 
Kindergarten  is  truly  what  some  one  has  called 
it,  "  a  branch  of  the  university  of  humanity," 
and  every  blind  child  within  its  walls,  speaking 
out  of  the  darkness,  gives  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  brought  this  institution  into  existence. 

—Boston,  Mass. 
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EXEKCISBS  AT   PEKKIN8'  INSTITUTE. 

The  auuual  Christmas  festival,  given 
by  the  children  of  the  institute,  was  held 
at  the  hall  on  Thursday.  Before  going 
to  the  hall  the  guests  were  invited  to 
examine  the  speeimena  of.  handiwork  of 
the  children,  which  they  had  prepared 
for  Christmas  gifts.  Truly  wonderful 
are  the  results  they  accomplished,  in 
penmanship,  knitting,  weaving,  etc. 

The  exercises  in  the  hall  began  at  11.30 
o'clock,  when  the  children,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  63,  filed  in  with  the  teach- 
ers, the  girls  taking  seats  on  one  side 
and  the  boys  on  the  other,  with  their 
respective  teachers.  The  carols,  recita- 
tions, etc.,  were  given  alternately  by 
boys  and  girls,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  entered  into  their  singing 
was  very  pleasing  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  the  carols  were  rendered. 

There  were  two  violin  solos  which 
were  especially  pleasing,  as  was  also  a 
dialogue  and  carol  by  nine  girls,  entitled 
"The  Best  Day  of  the  Year."  The  exer- 
cises ended  with  a  selection  by  the  boy's 
orchestra. 

The  teachers  have  reason  to  feel  su- 
premely gratified  at  the  progress  and 
work  of  their  pupils.  To  those  not  daily 
associated  with  the  work,  the  execution 
of  such  a  program  as  was  given,  is  noth- 
ing less  than  marvelous. 
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The  UliiKl  Kindr-rsarten. 

To  the  Bditor  of  the  Transcript: 

The  str;ke  of  the  day  before  Christmas 
deprived  many  of  ii.s  cf  the  day  at  the  TCln- 
dergrarteii  for  the  fJllnci  at  Jamaica  Plain: 
MaT;y  JuDd  hearts  turned  in  that  direction, 
but  tliey  could  only  think  of  what  was  to 
be  seen.  Jlany  a  parent  lonered  to  be  .pres- 
ent to  see  a  loved  son  or  daughter,  but 
co>;ld  not  go. 

Those  Vi'ho  v/ero  successful  in  getting  to 
the  place  saw  a  touching  picture.  Tlie  woric 
of  the  sightless  was  d'..splayed  to  tlieir  in- 
spection, but  It  was  not  the  v.-ork  so  much 
as  it  was  the  per.^onallty  of  the  children 
that  affected  the  visitors.  Nor  Vv-as  it  this 
that  made  tlie  deepfst  impression  on  some. 
Sympathy  for  those  wlio  are  at  an  early  aee 
deprived  of  any  faculty  is  strong:,  and  the 
dear  little  ones  called  it  out;  but  there  were 
those  who  looked  upon  the  consecrated 
tcacliers  with  even  greater  depth  of  feelinp. 
Few  of  us  are  favored  v/ith  an  appreciation 
of  the  heroism  involved  In  the  giving  up  of 
one's  self  to  such  a  heavenly  work  as  thl:^. 
We  are  all  ready  enough  to  feel  for  the 
pupils  in  such  a  case:  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look those  who  hold  out  the  hand  to  them, 
and  at  the  cost  of  much  that  the  world 
holds  dear,  persevere  in  a  noble  labor  of 
love. 

ArTIH'R  (JILMAX. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  ?0.  ^^ 
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JUNIOR  GOLDEN   RU 

just  as  fast  as  you're  a  mind  to.     O,  isn't 
Mason  Earle  just  perfectly  splendid?" 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


TOMMY    STRINGER'S   SCOTCH   SISTER. 

By  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark, 

President  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

THREE  thousand  miles  and  more 
from  Tommy  Stringer  of  Boston 
lives  Isabella  Birrell  of  Glasgow.  She  is 
twelve  years  old,  and  through  a  severe 
attack  of  influenza  was  totally  deprived  of 
sight  and  hearing. 

She  also  lost  her  memory  when  she 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  from 
the  outer  world  ;  and,  when  she  first  came 
to  the  Glasgow  Asylum,  she  was  indeed  a 
pitiable  little  girl.     But  when  I  called  on 


LE 

companions,  one  of  whom  is  talking  to  her 
with  her  fingers,  while  the  girl  on  the  other 
side  is  reading  one  of  those  marvellous 
books  for  the  blind,  in  which  letters  are  felt, 
but  not  seen.  Is  it  not  a  pretty  picture  for 
Juniors  that  can  see?  What  new  thoughts 
of  gratitude  should  come  into  their  hearts 
as  they  look  at  this  pathetic  little  group  ! 
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Isabella  Birrell  and  her  companions. 
Engraved  for  The  Junior  Golden  Rule,  from  a  photograph. 

her  the  other  day,  I  found  that  through 
the  kind  instruction  of  the  teachers  she 
could  read  and  write,  that  she  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  several  hymns,  and  that 
she  was  very  expert  in  beadwork,  and 
fond  of  knitting  as  well.  Moreover,  the 
readers  of  The  Junior  Golden  Rule  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  she  is  an  earnest  little 
Endeavorer,  and  belongs  to  tlie  society  in 
the  asylum,  which  is  doing  a  splendid  work. 

She  is  a  pretty  child,  with  light,  fair 
curls  clustering  round  her  sightless  eyes, 
and  you  can  scarcely  believe  when  looking 
at  her  that  she  will  never  see  a  ray  of  sun- 
light or  hear  a  spoken  word. 

When  her  teacher  took  her  little  hand, 
and  told  her  upon  lier  delicate  fingers  who 
I  was,  she  looked  up  with  a  smile  and 
said,  "Did  he  start  our  society?"  Again 
the  teacher  touched  her  fingers  quickly 
and  deftly,  when  she  looked  up  once 
more,  and  said  with  her  quick-moving 
little  digits,  "O,  I  understand;  he  started 
all  the  societies,  did  he?" 

The  picture  sliows  Isabella  Birrell,  in  the 
middle,  between  two  of  her  little  sightless 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1897. 


J  Che  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  the 
adergarten  of  the  Blind,  which  Mr. 
agnos,  its  director,  has  just  issued, 
11  command  the  attention  of  all  who 
!  charitably  inclined,  not  only  here- 
abouts, but  wherever  the  letter  is  sent. 
So  very  apparent  is  the  inestimable  value 
of  the  noble  work  which  the  institution 
is  doing  that  no  urgent  solicitation  is,  or 
should  be,  required,  but  simply  the  state- 
meat  of  its  needs  and  of  what  is  yearly 
accomplished  in  useful  training  and  ele- 
mentary education  for  one  of,  if  not 
quite,  the  most  pitiably  afflicted  classes 
of  the  disabled.  Portions  of  this  appeal 
appear  in  the  News  today. 
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A  MOST  WORTHY  APPEAL. 


For  Aid  for  the  Kindergarttn  •  for  thei 
Blind— Dependence  Upon  the  Public  ol' 
These  Unfortunate  WardR. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,   at 
the  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  Sts.,  in 
the  Hyde  Square  section    of  Jamaica 
Plain,  naturally  has  a  large  interest  for 
the  people  of  this  part  of  the  city.    The 
noble  work  that  it  is  doing  for  sightless 
children  has  the  hearty  endorsement  of 
all.    The  need  of  funds  as  well  as  the 
marvelous  work  of  the  institution,  has 
been  fully  set  forth  in  the  circular  is- 
sued by    Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  director, 
a  portion  of  which  the  News  reprints : 
Subscriptions  Still  Needed. 
During  the  past  year  the  proofs  of  the 
active  interest  which  the  community  at 
large  has  taken  in  the  education  of  the 
little  sightless  children   have  been   nu- 
merous and  very  gratifying.    None  ol 
our  appeals  for  aid  have  failed  to  receive 
a  generous  response ;  the  list  of  the  leg- 
nlar  contributors  to  our  funds,  instead  ol 
being  shortened  on  account  of  the  linan- 
cial  depression  through  which  the  coun- 
try has  lately  passed,  has  been  length- 
ened, while  the  forces  of  the  promoters 
ol  our  cause  have  made  notable  gains. 
Tie  amount  ol  yearly  subscriptions  for 
current  expenses     has  been     increased 
from  $5129  in  1895  to  $6260  79  in  1896. 

As  we  look  at  the  long  list  ol  the  regu- 
lar contributors,  which  is  published  in 
lull  in  the  annual  report,  our  joy  and 
our  leelings  ol  gratitude  are  too  deep 
lor  utterance. 


iiut  until  a  soiia  nnaociai  loundHtion 
has  been  secured  by  the  completion  of 
the  endownaent  fund,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  yearly  contributors  is  indis- 
pensable. We  are  compelled  to  ask 
again  for  further  assistance,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  old  subscribers  and  for 
the  enlistment  of  new  ones.  Our  plea 
is  earnestly  addressed  to  all  benevolent 
and  tender-hearted  persons;  but  it  is 
directed  with  especial  emphasis  to  you, 
fathers  and  mothers,  whose  sons  and 
daughters  not  only  are  in  full  possession 
of  their  faculties,  but  in  affluence  enjoy 
all  the  advantages,  comforts  and  pleas- 
ures which  opulence  tan  secure  for 
them. 

A  Fearful  Affliction. 

These  stricken  lambs  of   the   human 
flock  are  generally  born  in  poverty  and 
reared   in  the  lap  of  misery.    For  them 
light,  the  ''offjipring  of  heaven,"  is  ex- 
tinct, and  thev  live  in  a  ceaseless  night 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.    No  hu- 
man power  can  restore  to  their  eyes  the 
power  of  vision.    They  are  enveloped 
by  sullen  clouds  and  ever-during  dark- 
ness, which  *'cut  them  off  from  the  cheer- 
ing ways  of  men."    In  a  large  number 
of  cases   they  are  neglected,  unkempt, 
weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  averse  to 
activity,  and  ignorant  even  of  the  simp- 
lest things  that  lie  beyond  the  radius  of 
their  arms.     If   left  to  their  fate,  they 
are  sure  to  degenerate  through  idleness 
and  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  victims   to 
an  intellectual  blight,  which  often   ap- 
proaches imbecility.    They  are  in  abso- 
lute need  of  your  most  cordial  aid  and 
of  such  advantages  for  mental  and  moral 
development   as    you   are    amply   able 
to  bestow   upon   them;    a    sound    and 
broad      education    which      alone     can 
save  them  from  sinking  into  the  pit   of 
pauperism  and  distress  and  from  being 
doomed  to  drag  out  their  doleful  exist- 
ence among  the  hopeless  wrecks  of  man- 
kind or  in  the  midst  of    the    dregs  of 
society.     The  office  of  Mr.  Anagos,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  institution,  is  at  37 
Avon  PL,  Boston. 
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ITlie  regular  meeting  of  the  'Concord 
(Woman's  club  wjis  held  at  the  North 
church  chapel  on'Friday  afternoon.  Jan. 
a:  rriie  (afternoon  was  in  charge  o*  the 
committee  on  phihmthropy.  Miss  Ab- 
by  G.  iPhkc.  M'rs.  Sarah  C.  Thayer.  Mrs. 
ihllizabcth  L.  Walker.  The  committee 
were  fortunate  in  securing  Miss  I.sabel 
Greeley  of  the  Boston  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  who  spoke  upon  the  subject 
"How  thclBlind  are  Taught." 

Miss  Greeley,  who  is  not  a  stranger  in 
Concord,  introduced  the  subject  by 
speaking  of  the  blessing  of  sight,  and 
compared  the  present  advantages  for  the 
nnfo  tunate  sightless  children  with  the 
p.Tsl  when  nothing  was  done  to  alleviate 
tlicir  helplessness  and  isolation.  Among 
other  interesting  statistics  the  speaker 
mentioned  the  fact  that  not  until  the 
close  of  the  eighteentli  century  was  any 
institution  for  the  Ijjind  estabhshed.  that 
of  Parish  which  was  opened  in  1784, 
one  in  Liverpool  in  1791,  andin  Edin- 


boro  in  1802.  To  Dr.  John  'Howe  we 
are  more  indebted  than  to  any  one  else 
for  the  creation  of  an  institution  such  as 
thelBoiston  Perkins  school  for  the  blind, 
the  pioneer  of  such  institutions  in 
'America  and  the  most  illustrious  of  its 
class  in  the  world.  In  18.32  this  home 
was  estamished.  and  at  about  the  same 
time  similar  ones  were  started  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  by  private  phil- 
anthropy assiis'ted  by  state  aippropria- 
tion.  The  Boston  kindergarten  was  an 
offshoot  of  the  Perkins  home,  but  is 
now  independent. 

iThe  number  of  blind  persons  i'n  the 
United  States  in  1890  wa's  50,911,  and  the 
number  in  our  schools  between  the  ages 
of  teni  and  twenty  was  4,287.  There  are 
now  forty  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
iUnited  States. 

The  causes  of  blindness  are  mostly 
inflammatory  troubles,  measles,  small 
pox.  scarlet  fever,  spinal  meningitis  and 
accidental  causes.  Much  blindness  is 
preventable  and  statistics  sho'w  a  real 
improvement  both  in  the  prevention  of 
bli'ndness  and  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
fants. iCongenital  blindness  does  not 
average  over  8  per  cent.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 92  per  cent,  the  great  number  be- 
come blind  through  parental  neglect,  or 
ignorance,  or  inability  to  procure  medi- 
cal supervision  in  infancy  or  childhood. 
There  is  a  law  in  Maine  and  New  York 
compelling  parents  to  secure  medical  at- 
tendance for  all  infants  showing  any 
tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  neglect  of  such  is  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment. 

jMiss  Greeley  was  acco'mpaniedl  by 
!Miss  Conley.  a  special  teacher,  and  two 
boys  from  the  kindergarten.  At  the 
close  of  the  valuable  paper,  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
was  given  with  the  assistance  of  the 
children. 

The  case  of  Tom  Stringer,  aged  ten, 
who  was  received  at  the  kindergarten  at 
four,  is  one  of  special  interest.  Like 
Helen  Keiier  he  is  deaf  and  dumb  as 
weL  as  blind.  IMiss  Conley  is  his  spec- 
ial teacher,  and  the  two  g^ve  illustra- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  vocalization, 
tiie  transmission  of  thought  from  the 
lil)s  to  the  hand,  and  the  locating  of 
sounds.  It  was  most  interesting  to 
watch  the  delicate  expressive  face  of  the 
sightless  child  as  it  changed  under  the 
varied  thought  expressed  to  him  by  his 
teacher.  IVVhen  Tom  was  received  at 
tlic  kindergarten,  his  mind  was  a  blank. 
Now  he  can  receive  and  communicate 
thoughts,  plays  games  like  other  child- 
ren, cares  for  himself,  and  is  a  happy, 
frolicsome  boy.  Another  interesting 
circumstance  connected  with  this  child 
is  his  acquaintance  with  Helen  Keller, 
who  is  very  fond  of  him,  and  under- 
stands him  perfectly. 

Reading  from  raised  letters  and  the 
method  ot  writing  were  illustrated  by 
Guy  Jacobson,  another  kindergarten 
pupil.  He  also  rendered  very  acceptab- 
ly a  piano  solo,  a  song  and  whistling 
solo,  for  which  he  improvised  his  own 
accompaniments. 

'It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  afternoon  was  one  of  unusual  inter- 
est and  that  sympathy  for  these  afiHicted 
ones  was  increased  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience.  l.'Kt  the  close  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  inspect  the  books  for  thc- 
blind  and  the  method  of  writing.  IMiss 
Greeley's  fripnds  were  pleased  to  greet 
her  once  more,  and  to  express  sympathy 
y-iti.  her  work.  'M.iss  Greeley  gave  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  all  who  are 
interested  to  vi'sit  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
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GOODLY  SUM  WILL  BE  NETTED. 

Unique  Entertafnmsnt  in  Aid  of  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind. 
A  very  Interesting  and  instructive  en- 
tertainment was  given  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
yesterday,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning 
an  another  at  3  in  the  afternoon.  Both 
occasions  were  largely  attended. 

The  morning  entertainment,  by  the 
scholars  of  gentler  sex,  was  designated 
"A  Literary  Banquet,"  and  comprised  a 
programme  arranged  from  the  Ameri- 
can poets.  It  proved  quite  unique  and 
of  great  interest.  After  the  young  ladies 
had  finished  their  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, those  present  proceeded  to  the 
evmnasium,  where  the  boys  entertained 
the  visitors  with  gymnastic  exercises, 
concluding  with  a  drill,  the  pupils  show- 
ins:  a  marked  degree  of  efficiency. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  entertainment 
bv  the  boys  was  opened  with  a  festal 
march,  by  Clarence  A.  Jacksoti.  A 
recitation,  "Red.  White  and  Blue,'  was 
Kiven  by  Masters  Harvey  Ryan  and  W. 
Walsh  Then  followed  a  duet  for  alto 
and  baritone  horns,  by  Wilbur  F.  Dodge 
and  Herbert  A.  Strout.  "Prais^  of  the 
Soldier"  was  sung  by  the  &lee  club. 
Clarence  Jackson  recited,  Harry  F. 
Mosealous  sung,  and  the  band  played  a 
selection  from  "Les  Huguenots. 

The  last  number  on  the  programme 
was  very  unique.  It  was  called  "Banner 
Days  of  the  Republic,"  and  the.  pupils 
were  dressed  in  costumes  portraying  the 
following  characters: 

Father  Time,  Willis  F.  Tr«sk:  Spare  Minutes, 
Masters  Dodge,  Lynch.  Kelson,  Parks.  Barnard. 
Butters  W.  Walsh  and  Fuller:  years,  months 
and  day6-1492,  C.  H.  Amadon;  October,  C. 
Bla.li-  12th,  G.  Mills;  1622.  F.  Carney;  >o- 
"emhe'r,  H.  H.  Bowen;  Thanksgiving  B. 
Levin-  1732.  O.  F.  Wrlnn;  Febmary,  l.  A. 
O'Donnell;    22d.    F.    H.    .Smith:    177.^    F.    J. 

Bochford:  April,  W-  <>•  i"°'"f" "•„  1  •'sV;^^'- 
Hurvev:  177(5  S-  •  •  Bond;  .Inly,  11.  A  Strout, 
4th  C  L.  Wlnchell;  1813,  P.  O-NelU;  .Tanuary, 
V  Backman:  21st.  K.  E  Bradley;  1822,  F.  V. 
Wenver-  April  T.  McKeown;  27th,  K.  D. 
Rvan:  1809  W.T.  Clennan;  18fi5,  F.  V.  Walsh; 
February  .1.  W.  Lord;  12th,  G.  Lawton;  New 
Year,  Toiiiuiy  Stringer. 

The  proceeds  will  go  to  assist  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind,  and  a  goodly  sum 
will  undoubtedly  be  realized. 
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BLIND  MRVELS. 

Unique  Entertainment  at 
Perkins  School. 


A  Bright,   Yet  Pathetic,  Pro- 
gram by  Little  Ones. 


Embryo  Helen    Kellers    Show 
Benefit  of  Instruction.  ■ 


On  Washington's  Birthday  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  on  the 
summit  of  South  Boston,  gave  two 
exhibitions  which,  both  for  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  the  composition  of 
the  programs,  and  for  the  excellent 
performance  by  the  boys  and  girls, 
were  altogether  worthy  of  admiration. 
Besides,  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  Superinten- 
dent, made  an  appeal  to  the  two  large 
audiences  which,  to  judge  by  its  hon- 
est fervor  and  the  effect  of  it,  will 
doubtless  produce  much  assistance  for 

lA^e.  A'™^.?'"! ^iLt?.5.w  .---«-.=~_*^ —  ^ 


AS  Mr.  Anagnos  said,  the'Tcindergar- 
ten  is  tile  foundation  of  all  training. 
It  is  an  Imperative  adjunct  to  the 
schooling  of  the  blind,  who,  helpless, 
desperately  jfearn  for  moral,  intellectlMil'' 
and  social  support.  Nor,  even,  is  the 
physical  preparation   lacking. 

The  entertainment  in  the  forenoon 
was  given  by  the  aptest  among'  the 
large  girls.  Some  of  the  girls  were 
totally  blind;  others  were  afflicted  less 
permanently;  and  there  were  two  who 
wanted  not  only  sight,  but  also  hear- 
ing  and  speech. 

There  were  more  than  a  dozen  of 
girls.  They  sat  at  a  table  which  was 
raised  In  the  middle  of  the  long  room, 
on  the  H  Street  side.  The  table  was 
spread  as  for  a  banquet.  It  was,  in- 
deed, to  a  feast  of  learning  that  the 
blighted  pupils  had  invited  the  friends 
of  the  institution.  The  menu  was  the 
chief  part  of  the  program,  and,  as  it 
was  unique,  it  is  here  printed: 


Sotip. 

Julienne.  A   L'Annericalne. 

Katherine  Dugan  and   Guests. 

Fish. 

Mishe-Nahtna. 

Purple-finned   Sturgeon. 

Lottie  B.  Rich. 

Game. 

Water-fowl. 

Alice    M.    Bannon. 

Meat. 

Venison. 

Ida   A.   Cross. 

Vegetables. 

Beans.       Com.       Potatoes.       Onions. 

Etta.  A.  Wolcott.      Louisa  Warrener. 

Salad. 

Sea-weeds,   etc.  A  La  Poesie. 

Virginia   R.    Brecker. 

Dessert. 

Bird's  Nest  Pudding. 

L/ouisa  Warrener. 

Ices. 

Snowflakes. 

Annie    S.    Rloker. 

Waters. 

Cochituate.  Beaver  Brook. 

Ida  A.  Cross.  Annie  S.  Rloker. 


It  is  hardly  a  detraction  from  the 
worth  of  the  soup,  or  the  game,  or  the 
vegetables,  or,  in  truth,  from  any  other 
course,  to  state  that  the  choicest  was 
the  fish,  the  "purple-finned  sturgeon, 
Mishe-Nahma,"  which  was  caught  in 
the  deep  blue  waters  of  "Hiawatha." 

Then  Miss  Dugan,  the  mistress  of 
toasts,  called  on  Elizabeth  Caulfield, 
who  SDOke  on  "The  American  Poets;" 
on  Lottie  B.  Rich,  who  recited  "The 
Chambered  Nautilus,"  and  on  Sarah  E. 
Tomlinson,  who  sang  the  best  of  the 
lyrics  of  Longfellow. 

The  distinguished  guests  at  the  feast 
were  Barbara  Frietchie  (Edith  M. 
Thomas),  and  Dorothy  Q.  (W.  Elizabeth 
Robin).  They  held  a  reception  when 
the  dinner  was  over,  receiving,  among  i 
others,   Mrs.   Julia  Ward  Howe.  i 

Af terwa.rd   tliere  was  a  lively  exhibl-  ■•: 
tlon  in  the  gymnasium  by  those  whom 
Mr.    Anagnos,    much   to   the   merriment 
of  the  banqueters,   called  "members  of 
the  sterneTr  sex." 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  held  forth. 
There  were  songs  and  recitations  andi 
Instrumental  performances  by  Clarence 
A.  Jac^kson,  Masters  Harvey,  Ryan  and 
W.  Walsh,  Wilbur  F.  Dodge,  Herbert  A. 
Strout  and  Harry  E.   Mozealous. 

The  band  played  and  the  Glee  Club 
sang.  Then  aj  number  of  th©  boys,  in- 
cluding Tommy  Stringer  (a  marvelous 
product  of  the  klndgarten),  presented  a 
sort  of  patriotic  alletory,  by  name 
"Banner  Days  of  the  Republic."  Willis 
E.  Trask  was  Father  Time.  There  were 
eight  "spare  minutes."  Then  followed 
the  notable  days  of  America.  The  New 
Year  -was  personated  by  Tommy  String- 
er. 

The  fwo  entertainments  lyere  ample, 
though  pathetic,  exhibitions  of  the 
training  which  obtains  at  the  institu- 
tion in,  South  Boston  and  at  the  kinder- 
part  en  in  Jamaica  Plain.  The  impart- 
ing of  such  a  training  demands  mature 
Intelligence,  unlimited  patience  and  per- 
severance and  a  benignant  disposition. 
Theso  three  characteristics  o-f  the  mod- 
em educator  the  teachers  of  the  school 
assuredly  have.  Otherwise  Radcliffe 
College  would  not  now  have  as  a  pupil 
the  brilliant  Helen  Keller-  nor  would 
the  institutions  over  which  Mr.  Anagnos 
presides  be  enabled  annually  to  show 
the  growth  of  a  fine  intelligence  in  such 
children  as  Edith  M.  Tho-mas,  W.  Eliza- 
beth Robin  and  Master  Stringer. 
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JENTERTAINMENTS     BY    THE     BLIN 

It  is  very  advisable  for  the  public  to 
become  acquaiuted  with  the  fact  that 
the  annual  celebration  of  Washington's  ' 
Birthday  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
fouth  Boston,  is  an  event  which  is  gaic- 
iDg  importance  each  successive  year. 

With  perfect  simplicity,  but  in  a  de- 
lightfully    winning     way,    the     young ' 
people  of  the  parent  institution  are  con- 
stantly drawing  closer  and  closer  to  the 
hearts    of    their    audience,    as    people 
become  more  and  more  conversant  with 
the  noble  spirit  behind  it  all— the  unself- 
"sh  aim,  on  the  pupils'  part,  to  assist, 
by  an  annual  contribution  of  meritorious 
literary,  musical,  historical  and  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  their  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  at  the  kindergarten. 

This  year  both  the  boys  and  the  girls 
have  very  attractive  programs  to  offer 
excelling  in  variety  any  others  of  the 
past.  When,  moreover,  it  is  learned 
that  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  E.  Robin  and 
lommy  Stringer  are  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion,  success  is  confidently  predicted 
to  attend  the  pupils'  efforts. 

The    novel    literary  exercises   by  the 
girls  are  to  occur  at  11  a.  m.,  in  the 
spacious  museum,   while  at  3   p    m    a 
widely  different,  but  fully  as  interesting 
program  will  be  presented  in  the  main 
hall   by  the  boys.     Gymnastic  exhibi- 
;tions  by  both  boys  and  girls  will  form  an 
ftttractive  feature  of  the  entertainment. 
I  rickets  of  admission  may  be  obtained  at 
50  cents  each  either  at  39  Avon  PI.  or  at 
the  institution. 
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.    HOWE    AND    THE    GREEKS. 

II. 


"We  are  assembled  to  enter  our  protest 
and  offer  our  remonstrance  before  the  civil- 
ized world  against  the  original  act  which 
dismembered  and  denationalized  Greece,  and 
placed  the  Cretans  under  this  terrible 
despotism.  It  may  be  too  lato  to  undo 
what  has  been  done,  but  not  too  late  to 
form  a  public  conscience  which  even  eelfish 
diplomatists  must  respect." 

These  words  from  Dr.  Howe's  "Appeal 
to  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  to  relieve 
from  starvation  the  women  and  children  of 
the  Greeks  of  the  Island  of  Crete,"  pub- 
U.shcd  thirty  j'ears  ago,  apply  In  spirit,  if 
not  wholly  in  the  letter,  to  the  mass  meet- 
ing to  be  held  tomorrow,  Wednesday  after- 
noon, at  Association  Hall,  to  express  the 
sympathy  of  our  people  with  the  Greeks 
and  Cretans  In  their  present  struggle  for 
union  in  freedom. 

"When  the  echoes  of  our  own  civil  war 
had  died  av/ay,  a  wlM  and  sudden  cry 
arose  from  the  regions  of  the  Levant," 
says  Mrs.  Howe's  Memoir  of  Dr.  Hov;e. 
"The  Christians  of  Crete  had  risen  in  revo- 
lution against  their  bloody  and  barbarous 
masters.  Dr.  Howe  remembered  well  the 
Injustice  done  by  the  Allied  Powers  In  sepa- 
rating Crete  from  the  Hellenic  domain  at 
the  close  of  the  war  of  Greek  Independence. 


This  partition  was  urged  uporf THS'pIeia  that 
the  new  kingdom  of  Greece  might''be  too 
powerful  for  European  control  if  allowed 
to  retain  this  magnificent  Island,  end  .the 
old  maxim  of  tyranny,  divide  et  impera, 
was  allowed  to  prevail.  With  all  the  valor 
of  his  youth,  confirmed  by  the  wise  expe- 
rience of  a  lifetime,  Dr.  Howe  now  rose  up 
as  the  champion  of  a  race  long  and  fearfully 
oppressed,  committed  to  a  death-struggle 
for  Its  freedom.  Many  will  remember  a 
most  Interesting  meeting  held  at  Bumstead 
Hall  in  January,  18fi7,  in  whose  proceedings 
Governor  Andrew,  Wendell  Phillips,  Bishop 
Huntington  cvnd  others  took  part.  When 
on  this  octasion  Dr.  Howe  rose  and  said, 
'Some  forty-five  years  ago  I  became  greatly 
Interested  in  the  war  of  Greek  independence.' 
a  murmur  of  astonishment  ran  through 
the  hall.  Dr.  Howe  looked  at  that  time 
like  a  man  still  In  the  vigor  of  life,  and 
those  who  saw  him  had  forgotten  the  al- 
ready remote  date  of  his  apostleship.  With 
the  aid  of  this  meeting  and  by  great  per- 
sonal exertions.  Dr.  Howe  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing a  strong  committee  for  raising 
funds  in  aid  of  the  Cretans.  The  sum  of 
?37,0i)0  was  obtained  for  this  object,  mostly 
in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood,  and  in 
March,  1S67,  Dr.  Howe  once  more  sailed 
for  Europe,  designing  to  visit  the  scene  of 
the  war  In  person  and  to  use  his  own  Judg- 
ment in  the  disbursement  of  the  money 
contributed." 

Mrs.  Howe  sailed  with  Mr.  Howe  at  this 
time,  but  "lingering  a  little  by  the  way," 
reached  Athens  several  weeks  after  his 
arrival.  She  found  him  busy  in  his  distri- 
butions of  aid  and  supplies.  He  visited 
Crete  incognito,  at  such  a  time  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  and  conferred  with  parties  en- 
gaged In  the  conflict  or  Interested  In  it. 
Dr.  Howe  was  aided  In  his  work  of  distri- 
bution at  this  time  in  Athens  by  a  j'oung 
Greek,  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  who  after- 
wards accompanied  him  to  America,  became 
his  scn-ln-law,  his  assistant  at  Perkins  In- 
,  stitutlcn,  and  for  twenty  years  p.9st,  since 
'  the  death  of  Dr.  Howe,  the  head  of  the 
Sohool  for  the  Blind. 

On  his  return  to  America  late  In  '67,  Dr. 
Howe  started  a  small  paper,  "The  Cretan," 
to  enlighten  the  American  public  on  the 
condition  of  affairs.  A  fair  was  held  in 
Boston  the  following  Easter,  which  netted 
520,000  to  the  cause.  Dr.  Howe's  service  to 
all  causes  of  peace  Vifas  like  his  youthful 
Service  In  war.  He  was  never  "a  holiday 
soldier."  "When  he  threw  his  fresh  ycuth 
Into  the  wavering  scale  of  human  freedom," 
says  the  memoir,  "he  had  counted  the  cost 
and  foreseen  the  outlay.  As  he  had  jo'ned 
the  Greeks  In  the  character  of  a  true  cham- 
pion, so  in  later  life  It  never  became  'his 
office  to  revile  or  undervalue  them.  Many 
)  of  those  who  sought  to  aid  therti  expected 
j  to  find  in  thorn  a  people  exceptionally  wise 
I  and  noble;  but  centuries  of  a  barbarous 
rule  had  depressed  and  degraded  them. 
They  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
children  and  of  slaves.  Dr.  Howe  consid- 
ered them  a  race  endowed  with  great  intel- 
ligence and  averse  to  coarse  Indulgence. 
Going  step  by  step  with  them  through  their 
heroic  struggle,  he  formed  a  hero's  esti- 
mate of  a  people  outraged  and  oppressed, 
v/ho  had,  after  long  enforced  endurance,  at 
last  four.'d  means  to  vindicate  their  claim 
to  national  existence." 

After  Dr.  Howe'a  first  return  from  Greece 
he  had  collected  $00,000  for  the  aid  of  the 
suffering  Greeks,  and  had  learned  his  meth- 
cdf!  of  distribution  used  most  carefully  then 
and  in  later  years.  And  in  those  later  years, 
in  the  ripe  Judgment  of  experience.  Dr. 
Howe  said  at  the  Cretan  meetinig  of  thirty 
years  ago,  "In  matter.'*  purely  political  In 
foreign  Christian  nations  we  have  no  right 
to  go  beyond  the  expression  of  opinion:  but 
with  moral  questlotis  we  are  bound  as 
Christians  to  concern  ourselves,  and  to  a<;t 
as  well  as  speak  whether  they  arise  in  our 
own  or  foreign  cxjuntrles.  And  with  barba- 
yTlr-.m  and  brutality  we  have  a  right  to  con- 
Ptend  wherever  In  God's  dominion  they  are 
found." 

The  Greek  best  known  in  Boston  today  la, 
of  course,  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  is  to  be  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  mass  meeting  to- 
morrow. The  fact  that  a  part  of  his  ad- 
dress will  be  given  In  Greek  adds  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  programme.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos spoke  at  the  Greek  and  Cretan  meeting 
In  New  York  on  Friday.  His  enthusiasm 
and  feeling,  well  known  to  Bostonlans  in 
these  thirty  yen^rs  of  his  public  aervtce  In 
teaching  the  blind,  are  stirred  to  the  depths 
over  the  present  crisis  In  Greece. 
"Vi'herevcr  there  is  a  Greek  allvo  on  tho 
earth  today,  Greece  is  alive  also,"  says  Mr. 
Anagnos.  The  following  sketch  of  his  i:fo 
must  be  repeated   In   thl"  ^"rr-of^nn: 
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.  "One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  chajacters 
!  In  the  educational  life  of  Boston  t6(5ay  is 
'  that  of  M!ch»3l  Anagnos,  the  director  of 
I  the  El'.nd  Institution.  He  has  had  a  ro- 
mantic and  interesting  career.  He  was 
'  born  In  the  mountain.'!  of  Bpiros,  a  Greek 
province  under  the  rule  of  Turkey,  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1837.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  ordinary  means,  and  the  boy  la- 
borered  hard  on  the  ffvrm.  He  himself 
I  earned  the  money  that  educated  him  in  the 
g-rammar  and  high  schools  of  Epiros,  and 
,  he  was  only  eig-hteen  years  old  v/hen  he 
went  to  Athens  looking  for  more  learning. 
He  became  a  student  at  the  National  Uni- 
versity, which  is  based  on  the  German 
scholaistic  system,  and  corresponds  to  the 
second-class  German  university.  His  chief- 
est  desire  was  to  become  a  master  of  the 
classics,  languages  and  of  philosophy,  and 
accordingly  he  studied  four  years  in  the 
school  of  philosophj-.  During  this  time  he 
taught  the  languages  and  read  proof  to 
earn  his  living.  After  graduation, he  went  to 
the  school  of  law,  where  he  remained  three 
years  more.  Then  he  became  a  newspaper 
writer.  He  wrote  criticisms  in  philosophy 
and  essays  on  the  classical  Greek  poets. 
He  turned  his  attention  also  to  politics,  ajid 
wrote  many  political  essays  and  did  much 
trainslation. 

In  the  year  18G1,  when  Michael  Anagno.^ 
was  twenty-four  years  old,  the  first  daily 
paper  In  Athens  was  established.  It  was 
called  the  Ethnophylax,  or  the  National 
Guard,  and  it  was  established  as  a  radic3l 
.lournal  to  advocate  the  rights  of  the  people 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  court  of 
King  Otho,  who  then  occupied  the  throne 
of  Greece. 

Mr.  Anagnos  was  appointed  editor-in- 
chief  of  this  newspaper,  and  he  perform.od 
Ms  work  with  the  ardor  of  the  young  man. 
He  aTlvooatod  the  rights  of  the  people  with 
such  fluency  and  force  that  on  two  different 
ooca.sior,R  he  was  arrestc-d  and  sent  to 
prison.  Then  in  ISfi^  the  revolution  which  ] 
finally  dethroned  King  Otho  broke  out,  and 
Mr.  Anagnos  was  very  actively  engaged  In 
the  uprising.  TV'hon  King  George  ascended  the 
throne,  Mr.  Anagnos  v/as  permitted  to  re- 
sume tlie  liberal  course  that  the  National 
Guard  had  started  out  to  pursue.  This 
lasted  for  four  years  and  then,  in  ISOfi,  the 
revolution  in  Crete  began  against  the  Turk- 
ish dominion.  The  Cretans  wanted  annexa- 
tion with  Greece,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  thought 
that  Grecian  liberty  posse^Jsed  no  signifi- 
cance for  him  while  his  brethren  languished 

under  Turkish  rule.  Accordingly  he  start- 
ed In  to  express  this  view,  but  his  associates 
demurred,  and  he  resigned  his  position  aa! 
chief  editor  of  the  National  Guard. 

It  was  in  1SG7,  when  Anagnos  was  in  his 
Ihirtiecii  year,  that  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
went  to  Athens  with  means  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Cretans,  who  had  lost  every- 
thing In  the  rebellion  and  had  fled  to  the 
Greek  capita!.  Dr.  Howe  wanted  somebody 
to  help  him  in  the  work,  and  was  directed 
by  some  friends  in  Athens  to  Michael  Anag- 
nos, the  young  patriot  and  philosopher. 
Mr.  Anagnos  became  then  the  private  sec- 
retary of  Dr.  Howe.  His  assistance  In  the 
distribution  of  the  material  for  the  Cretan 
refugees  was  invaluable.  In  a  few  weeks 
Dr.  Howe  left  Athens  for  Switzerland,  and 
Mr.  Anagnos  was  left  in  charge  of  affairs 
for  several  months.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Howe 
had  asked  him  to  come  to  America  and 
learn  the  A>'.nerlcan  language  and  manner.? 
and  customs,  and  go  back  to  Greece  and  be 
of  greater  .service  to  his  countrymen.  Ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Anagnos  came  over  here  in 
1867  a:;  Dr.  Howe's  secretary.  Later  on  Dr. 
Howe  asked  him  to  devote  some  of  his  time 
to  th<:y  instruction  of  blind  boys  in  the  clas- 
sical languages  and  the  preparation  of  the 
boys  for  colege.  Mr.  Anagnos  taught 
Greek  and  Latin  to  the  boys  whom  Dr. 
Howe  selected  until  1S70,  when  he  had  an 
offer  from  the  "Western  College  to  go  there 
as  professor.  But  he  declined  the  offer, 
to  remain  with  Dr.  Howe. 


^S. 


SATURDAY,  MAECff^O,  1397. 


A  Charity  Whist  Party. 

A  "charity  whi-t"  in  aid   of   the  KId- 
Ldergarten  for  the  Blind,  was  held  Thurs- 
^j.f fternoon  in  the  parlors  of  the  Jamaica 
;)lub,   under   the    oianaj^ement  of   Miss 
Caroline  S.  ,'iad    Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Gil- 
bert. 

The  club  house  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated for  the  occasion,  with  cut  flowers 
and  potted  plants.  There  were  thirty- 
nine  tables,  and  the  affair  was  a  grand 
success. 

Jfine  handsome  prizes  were  contrib- 
uted, and  the  winners  and  scores  were 
as  follows:  Mrs.  Charles  Waterhouse 
of  Brookliue,  57;  Mrs.  Glover  of  Rock- 
land, Me.,  54;  Mrs.  Albert  Geiger  of 
Boston,  53;  Miss  Alice  Hall  of  Dorches- 
ter, 51 ;  Mrs.  Buswell,  49;  Mrs.  White 
of  Chestnut  Hill,  47;  Miss  Ethel  Sands 
of  Boston,  46;  Mrs.  Allen  of  Newton, 
46;  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Smith  of  Brookline, 
45.  The  proceed?  will  be  about  one 
hundred  dollars. 
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DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES. 


Kindergarten  for  the  ISUnd. 

FOR  ENDOWMENT  FUXD. 

A  New  Tear's  present.  Cottage  Club, 
Melrose— Stuart  Bebe,  Harold  Perry,  R. 
A. Kidder.  Louis  Harris,  Fred  Caldwell, 

Arthur  Amadon 

A     Thanksglvlnc     offering,     Eliot     Cabot 

Sohool,    Brookllne 

Balfour,  Miss  Mary  Devens 

Batt,    Mrs.    C.    R 

Belmont  Unitarian  Society,   through  Rev. 

Hilary  Bygrave 

Black,   Mrs.   George  N 

B     R.    S 

Brewster,    Miss  Sarah  C 

Eullard.    Miss  Katherlne  Bllot 

Cabot,    Miss  Mary  E..    (annual) 

Chapman.  Miss  Kate  M.,  Cambridge 

Cobb.   Mrs.   Darius 

Dabney.  Miss  Roxana  L.,  East  Milton... 

De  Sliver,  Mrs.  Emily  B 

Dewey.   Miss  Mary  E 

Durant,    William 

E.,   Miss  M.  E.,   Newton 

Ellis,  George  H 

Fairbanks,    Miss   C.    L 

Farnham,    the   Misses 

Faulkner.  Miss  Fanny  M. 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M 

Ferris.   Miss  E.  M..  Brookllne 

First  Congregational  Society  of  New  Bed^ 

ford 

French,  Jonathan 

French.    Miss  Cornelia  Anne 

Frothlngham,    Miss  Ellen 

Harvard  Sunday  School,   Brookllne 

Howe.   Miss  Fanny  R..   Brookllne 

Hutchlns.   Constantlne  F 

In  memory  of  Charles  W.    Faulkner 

In  memory  of  Mrs.   E.  E.   V.   Field 

K.,    Fanny   B 

Kendall.   Ml,<=s  H.   W 

K.  S.   and  H.  I>.  K 

I^earned.  Miss  Molly,  New  London,  Conn. 

L.  F.    B..   Amherst,   N.   H 

L.    H.    W 

Lend-a-Hand  Club  of  the  First  Unitarian 

Church.  Worcester 

L.  W.  D.  and  M.  M.  D 

Lyman,   Mrs.   George  H 

Melvln.    Miss  Rebecca  S 

Montgomery,    William 

Morse.   Mrs.   Leopold 

Motley,   Mrs.   E.   Preble 

Moulton.   Miss  Maria  C 

Newell.    Mrs.    M.    Abbie,    in    memory    of 

her  husband 

Otis.   Mrs.   Winiam  C 

Peobody.  the  Misses.    Cambridge 

Plckman.   Mrs.   W.   D 

Primary    Department    of   Immanuel    Sun- 
day   School.    Roxbury 

Proceeds   of  entertainments.    Feb.    22,    by 

pupils  of  Perkins  Institution 

Proceeds  of  fair  of  Mrs.   Henry  Richards 

(additional) 

Rhodes.  Mrs.  Jnmes  Ford 

Rorlman.   Miss  Emma 

Rogers.  Miss  Catherine  L..  In  memoriam, 

Seabury.  the  Mlss»s.   New  Bedford 

Seeger's  School.   Miss.   Jamaica  Plain.... 

Sohier.    Miss   Kmilv   L 

Sohlor,   Mi.ss  Eliznbeth  T> 

Smith.   Mrs.  Joseph  N..   Lynn 

Snaulding.  Mrs.  H.  P 

Ptandlsh.    Miss    Ad°laMe 

Stevens.   Mrs.   Caleb.   Rondolnh.    Tie 

Stevens.    Mrs.    Harriet   Lyman,    Newport. 

B.    I 

Pundnv  School.    Marhleh"nd 

Thr>rnrl"'e.  Mrs.  J.  H..   ($11  B"Tiiia11 

I-rlon  Kindergarten  (Mrs.McNutt).Brook- 

Mn". 

W.nllnce,  Miss,  through  Miss  Edith  S.  TU- 

de-i 

T\roid.   Mrs.   Moses  W 

White.  Profess'-r  ^.  J 

T^'hlte's  b'lV.   M.   P 

-nrhitehea''.  Ml""  Mo-i-    Tfest  Somcrvllle . 

TK-ViHtiev.  M'ss  F'Izebet''  .1 

T\rv,itne"    Mi""  E.   P.   w<."»   Newton 

-"•ood.   Mr".   Jamer   P..    Crncord 

Wolcott,    Mrs.   J.    Huntington 


.?6.00 

16.5,". 

10.00 

5.00 

1.^21 

500.00 

5.00 

5.00 

15.00 

B.OO 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

lO.fiO 

10.00 

20.00 

20.00 

75.00 

10.00 

5.00 

1000.00 

1000.00 

B.OO 

50.00 

100.00 

50.00 

25.00 

5.00 

3.00 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

20.00 

60.00 

2.00 

5.00 

50.00 

15.00 

5.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 
l.l.OO 
100.00 
25.00 
25.00 

50.00 

20.00 

50.00 

100.00 

8.00 

C6.62 

12.00 
10.00 
10.00 
15.00 
?5.00 
91.  f"^ 
25.00 
25.00 
10.(^0 

R.OO 
50,  on 

2.00 

20.no 

P  oo 

110.00 

4.44 

•>n.O0 
or..oo 

110 
]o.m 

ft.oo 

10  no 
500.00 


$4727.02 


TO  PAT  DF.TJT  ON  BDILD1N<38. 


Ame«.  M'-s  Ml-1am 
Baylies,  Mm.  W.  C 

BlaU".  D"hon 

r'Atting,  Miss  A'Ice 
r>aUon.  Mrs.  c.  H. 
TTar'-l"<'ton.  Mrs.  F 


"3                               ....  $50.00 

.  10.00 

!    ! .    .  5.00 

.'!'!.  5.0O 

15  0-% 

■n                          5. no 


H.  .1.  M. 
T..  R.  A 
StelnTt. 
°»rntton. 
T»-<irr^i. 
whl^nle 
Whitney 
Young, 


In  memory  of  E.  J 25  no 

ri  oo 

2.no 

','..'..','....  s.no 

]  lo.no 

'........'..  10.00 

!»,no 

Mrs.  B.  L 10.00 


Mrs.  Alexander. 
Mrs.  So'omon . . . 
M"".   S    D 

'♦rs.    J.   Reed... 

MlS!>  Kate  A 


$160.00 
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WEDNESDAY.    APRIL    21.    1897. 


SIXTY-SIX  BLIND  CHILDREN. 


They  Give  an  Interesting  Entertainment 
at  the  Klnderararten  for  the  Blind— 
Addresses  by  Dr.  Donald  and  M». 
Julia  Ward  Howe. 


Slxty-slx  happy  little  chilcJren  celebrated 
yesterday  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamatc* 
Plain. 

Besides  the  classes  in  the  girls'  and  boy»' 
buildings  respectively,  there  was  a  class  in 
sloyd,  knitting  and  sewing  In  the  basement 
of  the  gymnasium  which  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention;  and  Tommy  Stringer  wa*, 
as  usual,  the  centre  of  attraction  in  another 
room.  Willie  Robin  was  also  present  as 
a  visitor.  Dr.  Eliot  presided  over  the  exer- 
cises and  opened  the  programme  with  a 
hearty  welcome  and  said:  "If  you  can  see 
a  more  beautiful  or  sincere  life  anywhere 
else  than  here,  I  envy  you;  for  I  do  not." 

The  boys  sang  a  chorus,  "Time  to  Rise," 
and  the  girls  followed  with  a  song  entitle* 
"Little  Brown  Seed."  Then  little  Guy 
Jacobson  played  a  gavotte  on  his  violin 
and  Margaret  Ryan  and  Mattie  Hughes 
played  a  piano  duet.  All  the  boys  Joined  In 
singing  the  "Child's  American  Hymn," 
which  was  written  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Chadwiclt, 
and  was  sung  first  at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition. Alice  Finnegan  gave  a  very  pretty 
recitation  called  "The  Secret,"  after  which 
the  older  boys  sung  "Where  Go  the  Boats?" 
Norah  Burke  played  a  romance  for  the 
violin,  and  the  girls  sang  a  "Daisy  Chorus." 
The  principal  address  of  the  afternoon 
was  given  by  Rev.  E.  Winchester  Donald, 
D.  D.,  of  Trinity  Church.  Dr.  Eliot  intro- 
duced him  by  saying  that  the  most  wel- 
come of  his  many  gifts  today  is  his  love  for 
little  children. 

Dr.  Donald  began  by  referring  in  A  very 
tender  manner  to  Mrs.  Howe,  who  sat  on 
the  platform,  saying  he  always  thinks  of 
her  in  connection  with  the  kindergarten, 
and  of  two  things  beside:  the  kindergar- 
ten, Greece  and  the  battle  hymn.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  Hebrew  saying,  that  "littl« 
children  are  the  refuge  of  tired  and  per- 
plexed men."  Where  is  this  thing  going 
to  end?  and  is  it  going  to  pay?  This  is  a 
practical  age  and  the  world  wants  to  know 
the  result  of  bene\'olent  work.  "What  la 
done  for  the  child  who  is  born  blind,  or 
who  becomes  so,  and  who  comes  to  this 
school?  Put  your  hands  over  your  eyes, 
forget  everything  you  ever  knew,  and  you 
have  their  starting-point.  Anyone  who  Is 
Instrumental  in  lifting  the  blinds  and  let- 
ting the  light  into  these  souls  is  doing  3 
wonderful  thing.  Society  should  feel  the 
obligation  to  give  every  child  all  the  advan- 
tages possible  for  learning  everything  lii 
the  world.  This  work  will  not  end  until 
this  Is  done.  Our  distinct  challenge  Is  that 
we  do  not  propose  to  stop  asking  the  com- 
munity for  money  to  carry  on  the  work; 
not  until  God  stops  letting  little  children 
come  Into  this  world  blind." 

Dr.  Donald  then  turned  to  the  children  > 
and  made  a  delightful  speech  to  them,  tell-  ,: 
Ing  them  of  the  many  things  they  escape 
by  being  unable  to  see.  "The  very  things 
you  lose  may  be  the  things  you  gain,"  he 
said.  That  the  children  enjoyed  his  re- 
marks was  evidenced  by  their  hearty  laugh- 
ter and  the  kisses  they  threw  him  when  he 
had  finished. 

Mrs.  Howe  then  consented  to  address  the 
audience,  although  she  had  not  been  on 
the  programme.  She  referred  to  the  Jew- 
ish ritual,  which  says  on  the  men's  side, 
"We  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  hast 
not  made  us  women,"  and  on  the  women'* 
Bide,  "We  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou 
hast  made  us  such  as  pleased  thee  best." 
So  these  children  may  well  say  this  latter 
prayer.  And  she  summed  up  the  blessing* 
they  enjoy.  Mrs.  Howe  also  told  the  chil- 
dren how  she  came  to  write  the  hymn  which 
they  had  sung,  urging  them  to  grow  up  into 
good  citizens,  with  'faith  in  all  good  things 
and  public  spirit. 

When  Mrs.  Howe  had  finished  and  left 
the  stage  the  kindergarten  orchestra,  which 
has  come  to  be  such  an  attractive  feature 
of  these  exercises,  played  a  selection  called 
"Bright  and  Gay,"  and  Dr.  Eliot  made  th« 
closing  remarks,  as  usual. 
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For  The  Golden  Rule. 


FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  NOON. 
Some  Wonderful  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Children. 

^y  William  T.  Ellis. 

Illustrations  engraved  ior  The  Golden  Rule  from  photographs. 


"An  infant,  crying  in  the  night, 
An  infant,  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

ND  such  a  cry !  It  was  not  the  voice  of  a 
weeping  infant  that  I  heard ;  neither  was 
it  the  happy  exclamation  of  a  pleased 
child.  The  sound  was  a  plaintive  mono- 
tone, like  unto  no  other  sound  that  ever 
has  reached  my  ear«.  It  came  from  the 
lips  of  a  five-year-old  boy,  Homer  Wardwell,  as  he  lay 
helpless  in  his  little  cot  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Homer  is  one  of  the 
few  children  to  whom  has  come  the  double 
affliction  of  blindness  and  deafness,  and, 
consequently,  lack  of  speech.  No  intelligent 
communication  from  the  great  outer  world 
has  ever  reached  his  brain,  and  even  the 
attempt  to  teach  him  words  in  the  manual 
alphabet  has  been  given  over  for  a  time, 
because  of  his  lack  of  physical  strength. 

When  first  1  visited  him,  he  lay  on 
his  cot,  his  sad,«piercing  cry 
reaching  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  building.  As  I  took  him 
in  my  arms,  tossed  him  up  in  the 
air,  and  swung  him  to  and  fro, — 
alas  !  it  was  the  only  way  I  could 
express  anything  to  him! — he 
laughed  and  cooed  with  delight, 
and  encircled  my  neck  with  his 
frail  arms.  The  sight  of  this 
strange,  animate  bundle  of  flesh, 
utterly  shut  up  in  a  great  black- 
ness from  all  the  world,  devoid 
of  any  intelligence,  knowing  nr' 
how  to  reveal  his  wants,  unable 
even  to  understand  a  devoted 
mother's  expressions  of  love, 
was  one  that  overcame  trie  with 

a  tremendous  pathos.  Yes,  truly,  that  was  midnight. 
By  my  side  during  this  visit  stood  another  boy  who  five 
years  ago  was  exactly  in  the  condition  of  Homer, — an 
absolute  prisoner  in  a  tomb  of  flesh,  knowing  nobody  and 
nothing,  because  two  gates  of  the  soul,  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  had  been  shut  forever.  Then,  like  Homer,  Tommy 
Stringer  could  scarcely  walk,  was  afraid  to  stand  alone, 
bore  about  him  an  air  of  shrinking  and  fear,  and  had 
"  no  language  but  a  cry."  But  now  the  boy  whose  hand 
I  held  stood  straight  as  an  Indian,  his  smiling  face  speak- 
ing the  confidence  and  self-reliance  that  his  every  attitude 
echoed.  Indeed,  it  was  he  who  led  me  to  Homer's  room. 
As  if  understanding  the  lot  of  the  child,  Tom  felt  him  over 
tenderly  and  commented,  in  his  swift  finger  speech,  "  Little 
baby ;  poor  baby." 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  intelligent,  cultured,  and  re- 
sourceful boy,  who  from  his  pinnacle  of  light  looked  down 
fpityingly  upon  this  fellow  sufferer  in  the  darkness  from 
which  he  himself  had  emerged — the  Tom  Stringer  of  to- 
.day,  whose  words  and  deeds  are  a  constant  marvel, — to 
the  poor  mass  of  flesh  and  bone,  a  mere  living  creature, 
\  with   soul    then    unfound,   that    had    been    brought    to 
the  Kindergarten   five   years  before.     The  story  of   the 
miracle  is  one  of  thrilling  interest. 

Tom's  brief  biography  consists  in  the  statements  that 
he  was  born  in  Washington,  Penn.,  July  3,  i886,  that  his 
mother  died  in  his  infancy,  that  when  about  two  years  old 
spinal  meningitis  robbed  the  babe  of  sight  and  hearing ; 


HOMER    WARDWELL, 

The  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  child,  who  has  as  yet  been 
t.(ught  nothing. 


that  he  was  about  to  be  removed  trom 
a  Pittsburg  hospital  to  spend  his  years 
in    an    almshouse,    when,    through    the 
sweet  and  beautiful  ministration  of  Helen 
Keller,  Tom's  fellow  in  affliction,  money 
was  raised  to  bring  him  to  Boston 
and  to  provide  for  his  first  years 
of  instruction;    that  he  has 
since  been  taught  almost 
everything    that   is    not 
absolutely  dependent 
upon  sight  and  hear- 
ing, and  that  is  counted 
part  of  the  education 
of  otlier  boys  of  ten. 
As     the      historian 
views    it,  that    is   the 
record.     But  the  stu- 
dent,   the     humanita- 
rian,   the     poet,    find 
more  in  the  story  than 
words  can  express  or 
books  contain. 

How  were  those 
sealed  doors  of  the 
mind  unlocked?  is 
the  reader's  natural 
question.      For    nine 
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TOMMY    bXRINGER, 

The  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  boy,  rescued  and  educated  through  the 

efforts  of  Miss  Helen  Keller. 


dark,  weary  months,  after  his  arrival  at  the  kinaerganci., 
devoted  teachers  labored  faithfully  before  a  single  word 
was  spoken  by  the  child.  The  vital  problem  was  to  make 
a  beginning.  One  word,  any  word,  would  do.  "Bread" 
was  chosen,  and  many  times  daily  the  word  was  spelled 
into  that  little  hand  by  the  teacher,  after  bread  had  been 
given  Tom,  and  then  the  letters — in  the  sign  alphabet,  of 
course — were  formed  on  his  own  fingers.  After  three- 
fourths  of  a  year  had  been  spent  in  this  discouraging 
working  and  waiting,  the  imprisoned  mind  seemed  to  grasp 
somewhat  the  idea  that  there  existed  a  more  than  chance 
connection  between  those  curious  finger  movements  and 
the  object  that  the  hand  received,  and  one  day  great  joy 
reigned  throughout  the  kindergarten  because  the  hungry 
boy  had  of  his  own  accord  asked  with  his  fingers  for 
bread  !  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  vocabulary  that  in- 
creased daily,  until  now  Tom's  range  of  words  extends 
beyond  the  thousand  limit. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  dwell  upon  the  progress  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  boy's  education,  fascinating  though  it  be — 
how  the  world  that  he  knew  only  through  his  finger-tips 
widened  to  him  as  he  learned  of  people,  and  things,  and 
places,  and  books.  Soon  he  began  to  read  and  ere  long 
to  write,  and  now  his  studies  include,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  and  the  usual  kindergarten  instruction,  sloyd, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  botany,  etc. 
Within  six  months  he  has  taken  up  wood-working,  having 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  commoner  tools,  and  his 
first  production  was  a  good-sized  box  that  for  strength, 
neatness,  finish,  and  general  good  workmanship  could  not 
well  be  surpassed.     There  is  not  a  defect  in  if. 

In  telling  me  the  other  day  of  this  box  Tom  said,  to 
tease  me, — he  dearly  loves  to  tease, — that  it  was  an  "old 
box  "  that  he  had  made.  I  corrected  him  by  calling  it  "  a 
new  box."  No,  it  was  an  old  box,  insisted  Master  Tom 
with  a  grin ;  and  no  matter  how  many  times  I  would  say 
"  new "  to  him,  he  would  supplement  it  with  an  "  old," 
determined,  like  a  woman,  to  have  the  last  word.  Finally, 
he  spelled  "  new,"  and  then  quickly  grasped  my  hands, 
holding  my  fingers  tight,  so  that  I  might  make  no  re- 
sponse to  his  assertion.  Tom  fancies  this  sort  of  amuse- 
ment. Last  week  I  was  jesting  about  his  hair,  which  is 
very  short,  since  Tom's  attempt  at  cutting  it  himself 
made  a  close  crop  with  the  barber's  clippers  necessary. 
Tom  measured  his  own  hair,  and,  grinning,  measured 
mine  in  contrast  with  his.  But  in  his  hands  mine  became 
a  football  player's  mop,  then  it  grew  to  Paderewski 
length,  and  then  it  became — "so  long!" — said  Tom,  out- 
stretchmg  his  arms  to  their  fullest  extent.  1  pinioned  his 
hands  to  get  the  better  of  him,  but  afterward,  whenever  he 
found  opportunity,  he  would  declare  that  my  hair  was  the 
length  of  his  extended  arms. 

This  may  be  wandering  from  the  subject,  but  it  shows, 
nevertheless,   tHe   sunny,   merry   disposition  of  the  boy. 
He  is  afflicted  beyond  most  people,  though  he  does  not 
know  it ;  nevertheless,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Helen 
Keller,  he  is  the  happiest  person  I  know.     A  reason  for 
ithis  is  that  Tom  is  shut  out  from  the  sorrow  and  sin  with 
which   this  world   is   so  darkened.     His  is  a  pure   soul. 
He  knows  no  evil.    That  falsehood,  de- 
ceit, faithlessness,  or  wickedness  of  any 
kind  is  to  be  found  among  nien,  he 
has  not  the  slightest  notion.    Only 
those  things  that  are  pure  and 
I  true  and  noble  are  taught  him. 

And  of  death,  as  of  sin,  he  has  ' 
I  no  knowledge.  Doubtless  there 
are  not  a  score  of  such  abso- 
lutely pure  souls  in  all  this 
'  eartli  among  human  beings  ad- 
vanced beyond  babyhood. 
'  The  psychic  aspect  of  the 
case  is  most  interesting.  For 
example,  Tom  shows  that  the 
natural  bent  of  an  unfettered 
soul  is  towards  truthfulness  and 
honesty.  He  cannot  do  a  dis- 
honest deed.  When  he  com- 
mits one  of  the  common  school- 
boy offences,  neglects  his  lesson, 
let  us  say,  he  knows  the  wrong 
full  well  and  repents  heartily  of  it. 


He  has  even  of  TTis  own  accord  pun- 
ished himself,  and   that  severely,  for 
some    schoolroom    misdemeanor.     Per- 
haps there  is  room  for  one  of  many  inci- 
dents illustrating  Tom's  honesty.   He  had 
a  cold,  and  a  hot  foot-bath  was  prescribed. 
But  what  boy  ever  loved  hot  foot-baths  .'' 
He  shrank  from  the  ordeal,  so  his  teacher  (and  perhaps 
this  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  state  the  auspicious  fact 
that  both  of  the  teachers  that  Tom  has  had.  Miss  Laura 
Brown  and  Miss  Helen  S.  Conley,  are  earnest  Endeavor- 
ers)  prepared  a  tempting  glass  of  hot  lemonade,  a  bever- 
age of  which  Tom  is  very  fond,  and  told   him    that   he 
could  have  it  after  he  had  taken  the  foot-bath.    With  that 
she  placed  the  glass  in  his  hand,  and  left.     What  a  trial!. 
The  lemonade  smelled  so  good.  The  bath  felt  so  hot.  Almost 
the  fatal  plunge  was  taken,  and  then  the  feet  were  drawn 
shuddering  away  again.     Another  whiff  of  that  lemonade, 
but  no  attempt  to  taste  it  until  it  had  been  earned.     The 
struggle  was  fierce  and  protracted,  but  at  last  the  feet 
were  plunged  into  the  tub,  and  then — O  how  good  that 
lemonade  tasted  ! 

I  fear  that  personal  affection  for  this  happy,  loving, 
bright  little  boy  is  leading  me  to  rob  two  other  children, 
similarly  isolated,  of  the  space  in  this  article  that  is  their 
due.  But  I  must  relate  one  incident  more — there  are  fifty 
that  ought  to  be  told  to  give  any  adequate  conception  of 
Tom's  accomplishments  and  character.  As  yet  Tom 
has  heard  nothing  of  God.  It  has  been  deemed  best  to 
impart  the  knowledge  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  his 
own  mind,  rather  than  to  thrust  it  upon  him  before  he  is 
prepared  for  it.  His  first  words  on  the  subject  were  a 
quotation  from  a  recent  reading,  "  God  is  love."  "  Who 
is  God?"  inquired  a  teacher.  "God  is  good,"  replied 
the  boy.  Knowing  nothing  of  God,  he  naturally  knows 
nothing  about  prayer,  and  when  one  night  he  found  his 
Catholic  roommate  kneeling  beside  his  bed,  telling  his 
beads,  Tom  realized  that  here  was  something  lacking  from 
his  own  experience.     The  next  night  he  was  discovered 
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kneeling  by  his  own  bedside,  going  through  the  motions 
of  his  gymnastic  lessons  ! 

If  Homer  Wardwell  was  midnight,  surely  Tommy 
Stringer,  with  his  great  knowledge,  that  extends  even 
to  vocal  speech,  may  be  counted  the  daybreak, 
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WILLIE   ELIZABETH    ROBIN, 

The  blind  and  deaf  girl  who  has  now 
been  trained  to  vocal  speech. 
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/\  year    betore   Tom's   advent   into   the   Kindergarten 
for    tlie    Blind    at    Jamaica    Plain,   the    doors    of    that 
ministering  institution   opened   to   receive  a  little   child 
from  far-away  Texas,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  who,  like 
Homer  and  Tom,  had  lost  in  early  babyhood  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing.     Willie  was  six  and  a  half  years 
old  when  she  entered  the  kindergarten, 
having   been    born   in   Throckmorton, 
^.  'V,  Tex.,  July  12,  1884.     Since  she  had 

'  been    subject  to  some  degree  of 

home  discipline  and  education, 
which  had  not  advanced,  how- 
ever, to  any  systematic  method 
of  communication,  it  was  much 
easier  to  teach  her  the  begin- 
nings of  speech,  and  within  less 
than  a  month  after  her  arrival 
in  the  kindergarten  she  had 
learned  the  three  words  with 
which  her  training  began — 
"  fan,"  "  hat,"  and  "  ring."  The 
mysteries  of  manual  speech 
rapidly  unfolded  to  her,  for, 
coupled  with  an  active  brain, 
the  child  possesses  a  spirit 
eager  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

In  her  third  year  at  the  kin- 
dergarten   Willie    visited    her 
Texas  home,  of  which  she  showed 
vhat  she   possessed   perfect   recollec- 
tion.   "When  I  get  to  Texas,  there  will 
be  a  new  little  girl.     In  Texas,  nothing; 
in  kindergarten,  learn  to  talk."     Thus  did 
the  little  one  describe  her  education  from 
the  days  when  by  signs,  such  as  crossing 
her  arms  and  beating  her  breast,  or 
touching  her  lips,  she  expressed  her 
desire  for  water  or  food,  to  the  present 
luminous  world  of  knowledge.    What 
an  opening  of  the  eyes  of   the  blind 
that  had  been! 

The  home  ties  took  so  strong  a 
hold  on  Willie  that  she  announced 
her  intention  of  remaining  in  Texas. 
"  But,"  remonstrated  the  teacher,  "  no 
one  in  Texas  can  talk  with  you." 
"  Willie  talk  no  more  with  her 
fingers!"  exclaimed  the  loyal  child, 
hiding  her  hands  in  her  lap,  willing 
to  make  even  this  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  the  beloved  home  folks.  Nev- 
ertheless, return  she  did,  and  with  a, 
new  understanding  of  the  value  of 
articulation,  for  with  Texas  friends 
only  spoken  words  availed. 

One  of  the  hindrances  to  the  teach- 
ing of   oral  speech  to  these  children 
has  been  their  lack  of  appreciation  of 
its  worth.     Sounds   mean   nothing  to    i 
them ;  finger  motions  do.     Therefore 
they  prefer  the  latter  medium  of  com-    1 
munication,  which  has  also  the  merit 
of    being   quicker   and   easier.     This 
miracle  of  speech  for  the  deaf  and     I 
blind  almost  passes  belief.     By  simply  feeling  the  lips  and] 
the  muscles  of  the  throat  the  children  are  made  to  under-j 
stand  and  repeat  all  the  sounds  of  the  language.    Thej 
greatest  achievement  of  this  art,  to  my  mind,  occurred  in' 
Cambridge  the  other  evening,  when  Helen  Keller  read  the'' 
lips  of  Tommy  Stringer  ! 

Willie's  progress  in  vocalization  has  been  great.  She 
uses  her  fingers  scarcely  at  all,  and  her  vocabulary  is 
very  large.  She  avails  herself  of  it  on  all  occasions,  and 
is  as  merry  a  little  chatterbox  as  one  could  imagine, 
Most  of  her  talk  is  of  an  interrogative  nature,  for  her 
thirst  for  information  is  unlimited,  and  the  world  is  very 
full  of  unknown  things.  It  is  pathetic  to  the  last  degree 
to  hear  these  children  asking  unending  questions  about 
the  simplest  things,  that  a  mere  glance  would  reveal  to  ] 
us.  "How  many  people  are  in  the  room?"  "What  are 
we  passing?"     "Who  is   speaking?"     And   very   many 


"of  the  questions  cannot  be  answered,  since  much  of  our 
knowledge  depends  on  sight  alone.  For  example,  how 
can  one  answer  adequately  to  a  blind  child  the  question 
put  to  me  the  other  day  as  to  what  spectacles  are  for? 
Or  how  can  the  use  of  a  mirror  be  explained  ?  Such  un- 
answerable questions  as  these,  and  others  even  more 
simple,  are  constantly  being  asked. 

Willie  climbed  a  rather  high  tower  one  day  last  summer. 
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.and  when  she  got  to  the  top  she  asked,  "  If  we  go  up 
another  flight,  shall  we  reach  the  clouds?"  Could  the 
reader  give  this  sightless  child  any  conception  of  the 
clouds?  Nevertheless,  she  is  as  much  interested  in  such 
things  as  the  color  of  a  dress,  or  a  picture  on  the  wall,  as 
a  child  gifted  with  sight.  My  initial  conversation  with 
her  was  about  a  doll,  and  the  first  question  she  asked 
was  concerning  its  dress !  Indeed,  Willie  is  intensely 
feminine. 

The  limitations  of  auch  a  child  are  appalling.  To 
illustrate,  she  knows  nothing  about  most  of  the  people 
she  meets,  except  the  grasp  of  their  hands.  Whether 
they  are  pleasant  or  forbidding,  old  or  young,  beautiful 
or  homely,  must  be  a  mystery  to  her,  except  in  the  case 
of  intimate  friends,  whose  faces  and  clothing  she  may 
examine.  Yet  the  keenness  of  her  senses  is  amazing. 
She  will  remember  a  person  for  months  simply  by  his 
hand-clasp.  One  would  say  that  she  forgets  nothing. 
What  she  learns  once,  she  seems  always  to  know.  Inci- 
dents and  conversations  that  other  people  have  forgotten 
she  can  recall  instantly.  More  than  a  year  after  her 
study  of  lobsters,  I  saw  her  go  over  a  papier  mache  lob- 
ster that  had  been  given  to  her  unexpectedly,  and  name 
all  the  parts.  After  a  visit  to  Longfellow's  home,  she 
was  telling  me  enthusiastically  of  her  experiences,  and 
when  I  suggested  to  her  "  The  Children's  Hour "  she 
repeated  part  of  the  poem  off-hand. 

Willie's  summers  are  spent  out  of  doors;  and  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  many  birds  and  insects;  she  is  per- 
fectly familiar  and  altogether  fearless.  To  see  her  en- 
couraging Tommy  Stringer  to  examine  intimately  a  cow, 
bf  which  he  was  inclined  to  be  afraid,  was  interesting  to 
the  last  degree.  Her  experience  with  living  creatures 
^as  been  more  fortunate  than  that  of  Tom,  who  has  sad 
fcause  to  remember  several  of  them,  notably  hornets ;  for 
while  examining  a  stone  fence  one  day  he  ran  into  a  nest 
of  these  last,  with  disastrous  results. 

Willie  has  graduated  from  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary departments,  and  is  now  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  where  she  is  receiving  advanced  instruc- 
tion.    Her  days  are  filled  with  hearty  play  and  diligent 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Interestinc    Entertainment    Furniihed    by 
Pupils  of  Jamaica  Plain  Institution. 

As  voiced  by  Dr.  Samuel  E'.lot,  in  his  : 
introductory  remarks  to  the  large  audi-   | 
ence    gathered    yesterday    afternoon   at  , 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  Jamaica 
Plain,    the    entertainment    furnished   by  ; 
the    little    tots    of    that    institution    was 
"strilcingly  impressive."    It  consisted  of 
songs   and    choruses    by    the   boys    and 
girls,       including      "Child's      American 
Hymn,"    words    written    by    Mrs.    Julia 
Ward  Howe;  violin  solos,  Guy  Jacobson 
and     Norah     Burke:     recitation,     "The 
Scout,"   AUco  Flnnegan;  'selection.  Kin- 
der orchestra,  composed  of  boys. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Winchester  Donald 
delivered  an  address,  and  also  spoke  to 
the  children  Addresses  were  also  made 
by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Dr.  Eliot. 
Thomas  Stringer  and  Miss  Willie  Rob- 
ins recent  graduates  from  this  institu- 
tion, and  at  present  located  in  South 
Boston,  were  present,  accompanied  by 
their  teachers,  and  after  the  exercises 
held  an  informal  reception.  Previous,  to 
the  entertainment  the  visitors  were 
shown  through  the  rooms  of  the  Insti- 
tution. ^    — 


SATURDAY.    APRIL    17.    1897. 


Dorchester  Woman's  Club  met  Tuesday 
for  the  last  programme  of  the  year,  in 
!  charge  of  the  committee  on  education.  It 
1  was  a  largely  attended  meeting  and  great 
I  Interest  was  manifested  in  the  paper  pre- 
I  pared  by  Miss  Mary  Beal,  upon  "The  Edu- 
cation of  Deaf  Children,"  and  ably  llustrat- 
ed  by  pupils  from  the  Jamaica  Plain  Insti- 
tution. At  the  close  of  Misa  Beale's  in- 
structive and  practical  talk.  Dr.  Anagnos 
was  Introduced,  and  gave  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  work  and  progress  made  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
The  motto  of  the  institution,  "Obstacles  are 
Things  to  be  Overcome,"  was  proven  by  the 
exhibition  of  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer,  with  their  teachers.  Miss 
Badger  and  Miss  Conley.  There  will  be  a 
special  evening  meeting  next  Tuesday,  when 
the  choral  class  will  give  a  concert,  assisted 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Felix 
Wintemltz,  violinist;  Mrs.  Martha  Dana 
Shepard,  director. 

The  reading  of  David  Copperfteld  was  con- 
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work,  all  sweetened  by  the  solicitous  care  and  affection 
of  a  host  of  friends.  No  better  wish  can  be  made  for 
her  than  that  she  may  continue  in  her  present  joyous 
course  of  learning  to  know  the  great  world  about  her  and 
the  greater  world  within  her. 

We  found  Homer  Wardwell  in  midnight,  Tommy 
Stringer  at  the  daybreak,  and  we  must  say  that  for 
Willie  Robin  the  sun  is  rising  high.  But  much  farther 
advanced  into  the  light  than  Tom  or  Willie  is  Helen 
Keller,  who  has  seen  more  of  the  high  noon  of  knowledge 
and  joy  than  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  younc 
women  of  her  age. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 
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THE   GOLDEN   RULE 


FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  NOON. 

A  Glimpse  at  the  Personality  and  Accomplishments  of  Miss  Helen  Keller. 

By  William  T.  Ellis. 

Illustrations  engraved  for  The  Golden  Rule  from  photographs. 
[Concluded  from  last  week.] 


'  EVERY  one  who  reads  knows  something  of  the 
fascinating  story  of  Helen  Keller's  life.  When 
Helen  was  six  and  a  half  years  old — she  is  now 
sixteen — a  teacher  went  to  the  Alabama  home 
of  this  thrice-afflicted  little  one,  and  by  surpassing 
love  and  infinite  patience  made  the  beginnings  of  an 
education.  The  quick  brain  and  loving  spirit  of  the  child 
centred  further  public  interest  upon  her  after  her  arrival 
in  Boston,  and  her  rapid  progress  into  the  realms  of 
knowledge  has  been  watched  with  amazement  and  de- 
light by  the  whole  world.  Such  an  intelligence  as  Helen 
manifested  would  be  counted  phenomenal  in  an 
ordinary  person,  and  when  one  considers 
that  all  teaching  must  reach  her  through 
the  double  walls  of  her  deprivations, 
her  accomplishments  appear 
nothing  short  of  miraculous. 

Helen  Keller's  bright  say- 
ings, keen  questionings, 
and  beautiful   deeds 
soon  became  famous. 
The   grace  and   ele- 
gance of  her   many 
letters      and     other 
writings    drew    wide 
attention.  Additional 
interest  was  created 
by  her  outreachings 
after     a    knowledge 
of    God;     or,    more 
correctly     speaking, 
after  the  indefinable 
Something  that  was 
realized    only    when 
she  found  God.    For 
a  time  no  one  seemed 
able  to  satisfy  this  soul's 
natural  questionings  concern- 
ing the  Infinite,  until  Helen  was 
put  into  communication  with  Bishop 
Brooks.      Then    ensued  that   cele- 
brated and  beautiful  correspondence 
between  these  two  wonderful  souls, 
the  one  inquiring,  doubting,  debat- 
ing;   the  other  answering,  counsel- 
ling, guiding.     Helen  Keller  found  God,  and  her  concep- 
tion  of  him   is   exalted,   glorious,   true. 

The  friendship  formed  at  this  time  with  Bishop  Brooks 
emphasized  another  charming  trait  of  Helen's  character, 
for  she  is  ardent  and  loyal  in  all  her  affections. 
Qf.thfi He.Ien   Keller-  of  thp   r>Qcf 
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KPZI.I.EK   AND    HER   TEACHER, 
MISS  SULLIV.AX. 


she  often  leaves  her  history  class,  weeping  as  though  her 
heart  would  break. 

French  and  German  this  remarkable  girl  reads  with 
ease  and  pleasure.  Her  delight  over  the  possession  of 
a  new  German  book,  in  raised  letters,  the  other  day, 
appeared  equal  to  the  bliss  of  a  little  child  at  the  gift  of  a 
new  toy.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Helen  is  an 
earnest  student.  She  has  studied  Latin  as  well  as  the 
languages  mentioned,  and  is  eager  to  undertake  Greek, 
which,  however,  may  or  may  not  be  given  to  her.  I 
asked  her  about  this  last-named  study,  in  the  beginning 
of  our  acquaintance,  while  we  were  dis- 
cussing her  school  life,  and  she  told 
me  that  she  had  not  begun  it 
yet.  "  That  will  come  later. 
But  I  am  taking  Latin." 
Thereupon,  supposing 
that  she  was  just 
commencing  the  lan- 
guage, I  spelled  into 
her  hand,  without 
comment,  one  of  the 
first  Latin  conjuga- 
tions that  we  wres-' 
tied  with  in  our 
school-days.  "  O,  I 
am  away  past  that. 
I  learned  that  long 
ago,"  Helen  brightly 
responded,  adding 
the  question, "I  think 
conjugating  is  great 
fun,  don't  you  ?  "  I 
had  to  confess  that 
I  had  never  seen  any 
particular  humor  about 
it.  My  poor  wits  always 
found  it  hard  work. 
The  impression  prevails  that 
Helen  is  somewhat  of  a  curiosity, 
to  be  exhibited  by  a  teacher  before 
her  accomplishments  can  be  known. 
The  thought  of  her  physical  limita- 
tions is  so  appalling  to  the  average 
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person  that  he  cannot  conceive  of 
her  as  an  independent  and  self-reliant  being.  By  some 
the  presence  of  her  teacher,  to  explain  and  comment,  is 
believed  to  be  necessary  when  Helen  speaks.  Although 
I  should  have  known  better,  I  myself  had  half  a  notion 
that  I  should  have  to  "talk  down"  to  her  when  i..^  —-'^ 
i*swnrANipWtuaV«^^Su"anoliM6ii^  ..  sani^A  jo  aau^qamsip,,  aqi  jo  iB; 

mtM  Su.op  ^q  o;  ;ou  ^m  ^qSno  ^bhm'uboo  Su.ah  b  sn  o^  qonu.  u^^q  SBq  ^a^q;  P"-  '^--^3  st  saA.js  ^s.q,  ,o  .nj. 
S^as  pinoM  A-  -  p.sopu\  spos  .s.^,  Aq  p^qsjiduioooB  X^uoux  .qx  -s.a.is  uo„nu.  .  jo  a.;a.nb  b  -M^  --J  o 
30  UB3  uDnui  OS  1."  'Amix  '^V^^^  V  "O^"  ^o^i  ^^q;  saXa  pauiBjuoo  qoiqM  puB  ..'aouanyui  ,o  aaaqds  „  qsqSua  aqi  j 
;H3uq  ,o  sp.apunq  ^\^  Oi  ,B9ddB  ,snux  puB  '9U0  Suuiuqi  1^-d  -^-  4^!H^  '^q-^d  P"-  ^^^^-^2  JO  spuBist  pa^B^do 
B  s  uossa.^qx  .-uBuiSpug  b.ubt  a^qmauisH.  :  ^^A;  Xpsu^p  .qi  sp.jjB  Aiu.B,a.o  ^^nq  '9;Bao;o3;oad  uBu^a.; 
umd  u.  Llxskx  q,.«  paBDBld  .jdu^.S  B  si  'HBM  9q,  ispun  S.  qOtqM 'puB,u.BUl  .q,  SJO.JJB  ^saoap^qii.qiaq 
uaopB.BqisSuiuiBd  ^uy  -m'  SuoIub  ^uau.uioad  'XaBUtuiag  umou>i  ^^u  s,  ;i  UBqtzuBZ  u.oaj  Xa.ABisjouopHoqB  ^^ 
nssBi  'looqos  .sjaiS  snouiBj  b  jo  pdBqD  aqi  uj  ••p\xoK^ 
aqi  01  uib3  ;B3i3  b  puB  uoiiBiidsui  ub  sq  ppoM  aju 
aaq  'saaMod  SuuBajauad  jsom  puB  issuij  sij  jo  puB  pos 
uBuinq  3qi  jo  sSuiJiiOM  apqns  aq;  }0  aaq  uiojj  jaS  Xbw 

9M  aSpaiMOUJi  aqi  ioj  Aiuo  ji  aaaM.    "sn  uioi}  sujBai  aqs  ,        ,  ^ 

UBui  9J01U  sn  qDB3}  UBD  93U311S  puB  ss3U3iJBp  i3q  }o  ino    gganoD   ui  USUI  SunoA  SuouiB  sqinj;  uiBid  qons  JO  U( 
iii3  Sim  'uoijBDnpa  iaq  jo  sjdbj  aqi  3Jb  sb  snoipAiBm  'ioj    ..uSoDaj^lBaauaS  aqx     -SuiA,   puB  Xisauoqsip  sb  aouaj 

■  .„^r-^^„c  ,„M  II  ivui  loadsojd  XJ9A3  si  ajsqx     aqi  spuBjq  Anii|!.i  dsjs  sq}  oi  Suuaajaa  ijodsj  aqi  ^\\\\ 
Pinous  ji  SB  'paappns  him  ^i  ;Bq^  jjauwju  ":*.         •       j^'i  wnb  conceive  6o^  mstrnmcmaj  m..     .   '•        .. ^ 


Aq  uoiiBzijiAiD  tuojj  paAouiaj  uaaq  SBq  satuBqs  jo  isainij 
aq;   jo  auQ— •iC»!UB|jsuq3  jo|  qdiunux  »BaJD  V  j 
*    *    «  I 

•ajij  [BDijilod  puB  jBiDjauiuiOD  ui  spjBpuBjs  jaqSiq  uoiji 
aqj  las   n!*^  l^V   saiBnpBaS   aSajjoo    uibjj   oj   puaj   ij! 


Her  lips  are  constantly  lingering  on  the  border  of  a. 
laugh,  and  the  slightest  jest  will  call  forth  her  merry 
laughter.  When  especially  pleased  she  will  partly  up- 
raise her  hands,  bringing  them  together  clasped  into  her 
lap,  bending  her  body  slightly  forward,  all  in  manifesta- 
tion of  intense  animation.  While  you  speak,  she  listens 
j  attentively,  showing  no  sign  of  full  comprehension  until 
I  your  sentence  is  finished,  although  she  doubtless  knew 
what  you  were  about  to  say  before  you  had  formed  a 
dozen  words.  This  is  but  one  of  countless  evidences  of 
the  gentle  refinement  of  her  nature. 

In  speaking  herself,  Helen's  voice,  features,  and  ges- 
turing hands  all  unite  in  expressing  her  meaning,  for  she 
possesses  that  rare  vivacity  that  makes  her  whole  being 
add  force  to  the  words  of  her  lips.  Helen  loves  a  jest, 
and  can  tell  a  story  capitally.  Five  minutes  after  my  in- 
troduction to  her  she  repeated  to  me  graphically  an 
amusing  incident  in  the  early  education  of  Tommy  String- 
er. After  hearing  Tom's  first  and  harrowing  experi- 
ences with  old  ocean,  and  enjoying  the  tale  hugely,  she 
narrated,  with  the  freshness  and  enlivening  touch  of  a 
skilled  raconteur,  her  own  first  adventures  at  the  sea- 
I  shore. 

I      Every  added  moment  in  the  presence  of  Helen  Keller 

has  increased  my  wonder  at  her  great  knowledge ;  her 

thorough   familiarity  with  the  world  of  life  and  letters, 

her  natural  brilliancy,  her  marvellous  power  of  intuition, 

that  is  so  great  as    to    strike   you   at   times  as  almost 

weird ;    and,  above   all,    her    joyous,  sweet,  and   loving 

spirit.    "I  am  perfectly  happy,"  she  remarked  the  other 

day,  in  speaking  of  her  home  at  Cambridge.     And  small 

wonder.     She  is  surrounded  by  loving  friends,  with  many 

companions  akin   to   her  in  years  and  inclinations ;  the 

life  in  the  Cambridge  School  for  Young  Ladies — ^which 

furnishes  a  school  and  home  peculiarly  suited  to  the  cul- 

I  ture  of  this  perfect  soul  and  gifted  mind — is  "  ideal,"  as 

I  she  herself  phrases  it;  and  then,  more  than  all  else  com- 

1  bined,  she  still  has  as  friend,  teacher,  and  inseparable 

I  companion  the  one  who  has  wrought  the  miracle  of  Helen 

I  Keller,  Miss  Anna  Sullivan. 

I    dare   not  attempt  to  speak    in  any  fulness  of  Miss 
,  Sullivan   herself,  or  of  what  she  has  done.     Much  less 
dare  I    allow  this   occasion  to   pass  without  a  word   of 
I  recognition  of  the  place  and  power  of  the  consecrated 
,  teachers  in  the  lives  of  these  deaf  and  blind  children. 
I  Unto  few  persons  is  it  given  so  to  reproduce  their  own 
souls  in  another.     Yet  Helen  Keller  is  Miss  Sullivan  liv- 
ing again.     Almost  everything  that  this  richly  endowed 
girl  knows  has  come  to  her  through   Miss  Sullivan.     It 
has  been  Miss  Sullivan  who  has  set  the  measure  of  her 
ideals,  who  has  given  Helen  her  conception  of  life  and 
conduct,  who  has  chosen  for  her  that  which  she  should 
iknow,  who  has  shielded  her  from  that  which  should  not 
'  enter  into   her   vestal   soul.      During   all   the    years    of 
Helen's  education  Miss  Sullivan  has  been  more  constant 
than  her  shadow.     The  teacher  has  known  no  life  apart 
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THli   FiiRKlNS    IMbTITUTIOX    FOR    THE   I'.Ll.NU, 

SOUTH   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Where  Laura  Briderman  was  educated,  and  where   Helen  Keller  studied 

for  several  years.     Willie  Robin  is  now  a  pupil  in 

this  celebrated  institution. 

from  her  charge,  and  now  the  whole  world  beholds  in 
Helen  Keller  Miss  Sullivan's  mirrored  soul. 

Homer  Wardwell— midnight;  Helen  Keller— gloriou--^ 
noon.     "  What  hath  God  wrought ! " 

Boston,  Mass. 
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GRECIAN  FUND  STARTED. 

Charity  Club  Leads— Dr.  Anagnos  Pleads 
for  His  .NatiTfl  Land. 


At  I'Sie  Vendoine  yesterday  the  btue  and 
white  Greek  liag.  combined  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  formed  a  handsome  dec- 
orative feature  and  a  sugg-estive  back- 
ground tor  the  speakers  of  the  day.  The 
occasion  Tvas  the  annual  breakf-ast  and 
entertainment  of  the. Charity  Cltb,  whose 
iiospital  on  Pai-ker  Hill  is  a  "llfie-saving" 
s-ia/tlo-ii  for  liuiwireds  of  women. 

At  11  o'clock  the  club,  which  numbers 
more  than  TOO  well-known  woimen,  sat 
dO'.'vn  to  break  bread  together.  On  one 
side  of  the  havll  was  the  guest  table  dec- 
orated profuiteily  with  spring  blossoms 
and  ornamented  with  Easter  banneta,  for 
rarely  has  the  club  presented  such  an 
array  of  bright  color  in  the  costumes  and 
headgear. 

At  the  centre  of  the  table  sat  the  club 
president,  Julia  K.  Dyer,  and  about  her 
were  such  men  and  women  as  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Mary  Livermore,  Dr.  N.  Anagnos 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Mrs. 
Erving  Winsaow,  Mr.  H.  Butterworth, 
Mrs.  Alice  Ives  Breed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Adams,  Dr,  Ernest  Gushing,  Dr.  and  j 
Mrs.  Otis  Mai^ion,  Dr.  William  Conant, 
and  Dr.  Mary  Paulsall.  JVIre.  F.  S.  Rls- 
j  teen,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Rose,  Mrs.  R.  D  Cush-  i 
I  ing,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cartwrigiht,  Mrs.  Isa- 
belle  B.  Stimpson,  Mrs.  G.  B.  French  and 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Freeman  served  efficiently  as 
hostesses  of  the  day  aa  well  as  committee 
of  arrangements.  i' 

Following    the    breakfast    an    adjourn-  j 
ment  was   made   to    the    state   suite  and] 
■adjoining    rooms,    where    the    afternoon  1 
was    delightfully    spent.        Mrs.    Julia    K. 
Dyer    first    annou/nced    a    change    in    the' 
programme  from  "Clubs"   to  the  question  | 
of    the    hour,    that    of    "Greece    and    the! 
iWar,"    and    then   Introduced   as   an    open- j 
j  iiig  number  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  | 
the  air  played  by  Julia  Ward   Howe,   the  j 
I  words    sung  by  Mrs.    Austin   C.    Welling- j 
[ton,  the  auc^ence  rising  during  the  refrain  ■ 
I'of  each  verse.    This  was  followed  by  the 
Greek  national  hymn,  adso  played  by  Mrs. 
Howe,    and-   then   eung   in    Greek    by    Dr. 
Anagnos,  who  supplemented  it  by  an  ad- 
dress on  the   subject  of   the  day. 

He  paid  a  glowing  and   touching  tribute  | 
to  his   native  land   and  irtated  the   condl-  I 
tion  of  affairs,  every  auditor  being  deeply 
impressed  by  his-  words.    At  the  begimiing  j 
of    his   remarks    a    standard   bearing    the  i 
beautiCal    silken    flag      of      Greece      was  | 
brotight  in  by  a  sturdy  son   of   that  land  | 
in  his  native  dre.'5s,  and  was  held  close  to  : 
the  speaker.    Said  Dr.  Anagnos:    "CSreece 
Is  standing  for    freedom,   while  the  Euro-  | 
ipean    powers    are    for    the    protection    of  j 
despotism."    Speaking  in  a  sanguine  vein  ]  t 
of  the  war,  he  predic-ed  success  and  said:  ,1 
"We  will  not  stop  at  Crete,  but  will  pro- 
tect  all    the   Christia.iS   from    one   end  of 
the    Ottoman    Empire    to    the    other,    and 
,do  the   work   Kv.ropean  nations  have  un- 
.'dertaken   without  success." 

Mrs.  Howe  and  Mrs.  Livermore  each  | 
uttered  thrilling  words  and  inspired  all  j 
present  with  their  plea  for  aid  for  thei 
isuffering   Grecians.  : 

I  Mrs.  Erving  Winslow  read  one  of  By- 
ron's poems  "The  Isles  of  Greece."  Mr.  i 
Butterworth  and  Mr.  Adams  each  con-)' 
trlbutod  to  the  literary  programme  and  j 
Elia  Chamberlain  whistled  patriotic  airs. , 
At  Mrs.  Dyer's  suggestion  a  fund  has- 
been  started,  one  member  leading  with  I 
J5,   in  aid  of  the   Greek  cause.  V 

Much    applause      was     created    by     the  j . 
'president's    announcement    of    Mr.    B.    F. ' 


(.Keith's    liberal    gift.    On    the    whole,    the  \ 


,  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the'Charity  Club 
was  pronounced  the  most  profitable  in  its ' " 
history.  I , 

Among   the   prominent    women    present!, 
were   the  Countess  Susinl  and  her  young  | 
daughter,   Mrs.   J    Sewall   Reed    (who   hasj^ 
been  so  long  confined  to  her  home),  Mrs. 

I  Frank  Paul,  Mrs.  Avery  and  daughter, 
Mias  Kate  C.  Phelps,  Mrs.  Alan  Mack- 
intoah.  Miss  Bessie  Hart  Mackintosh, 
Mrs.  Eben  Howes,  Mrs.  James  W.  Cart- 
wright,  Mrg.  Henrietta  J.  Paige,  Mrs.  A. 
'Shuman,  Mrs.  James  NelU,  Mrs.  Good- 
'win,  and   Miss  Allen. 

MARION  HOWARD. 


r; 
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MONDAY,    MAY    17,    1897. 


RECENT    DEATHS. 

Miss  Edith  Botch. 

Miss  Edith  Botch  of  Boston,  died  at  her 
eummer  residence   at  Lenox  Friday   night. 
She    arrived   In    Lenox    about    a   week   ago 
from  Boston.    Miss  Rotch,  who  was  forty- 
nine  years  old,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Benjamin    Rotch,    one   of    the    oldest 
families  in  Boston.    She  was  a  sister  of  the 
late    Arthur    Rotch    of    Boston,    the    well- 
i*nown  architect,  who  had  much  to  do  with 
t  the    World's    Fair    buildings.     Miss    Rotch 
f'had  been  at  Lenox  every  season  for  years 
'  and  was  identified  with  many  charities  and 
improvements    in    the    town.      She    was    a 
member  of  the  Village  Improvement  Soci- 
ety,  and  had  recently  been  elected  a  trus- 
tee of  tl»  Lenox  Library.    She  lived  quietly 
at>  the   handsome  summer  villa,    "The   Ga- 
bles,"  which   she  owned  jointly  with   Miss 
tMary  Carey  of  New  York,  entertaining  but 
little  and  devoting  most  of  her  time  to  drlv- 
'ing  and  study. 


THK    BOSTOR 


SATURDAY    EVENING 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  MAY  23 


-No  anniversary  is  more  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  people  of  Boston  and  this  vicinity  than 
that   of'^fhe   Perkins   Institute   an^   Massachu- 
qptts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  one  of  the  cmei 
at  ractions  on  the  occasion  is  the  opportunity 
which  is  afforded  to  see  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten  children   in   clay   modelling,   i"  |onf 
and    game     and    the    pleasing    performance    of 
fhe     kt^der     orchestra.     Many     persons     have 
watched   with    deep     interest    the     progress   of 
Tommv   Stringer,   and   to   not   a  few  it   will   oe 
n^urce    of   gratification    to   see   the   piece    of 
.sloXwSrk  which  he   is  to  make  and   to  hear 
Ws   explanation   of   it.     This   part   of   the   pro- 
gramme will  be  brought  to  a  close  by  an  ad- 
drl^    on    the    "Work    of    the    Kindergarten 
which    is    to     be     given    by    Rev.    Howard    N. 
Brown      The    exercises    by    the    pupils    of    the 
schi^l   proper  will   consist   of   musical   produc- 
tknis   -iven  by  the  band,   and  chorus  singing; 
IducatioTia"   l^^mnastics,    military   drill,    experi- 
ments in  chemistry  by  a  class  of.  boys  and  an 
"xercise  in  botany,  by  a  class  of  girls    of  wMch 
Elizabeth   Kobin   is   a   regular   member^    Gov- 
ernor Wolcott  is  to   be   present   on   this   occa- 
sfon    and  Dr.   Samuel   Eliot  will   speak   to   the 
graduates    and    present    the    members    of    the 
flass   with   their   diplomas.     The   exercises   are 
to    be    lield    in    Boston   Theatre     on     Tuesday, 
T?me   1     at   3  P    M.,    and    tickets   of   admission 
may   b;   had  by   applying  to  Mr.    M.   Anagnos. 
South   Boston,    or   at   the   new    salesroom     No. 
?<)  Avon  place     No  tickets  are  required  for  the 
?op  8alle?y  of  the  theatre,  to  which  the  public 
is   cordially  invited. 


THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 


MAY  23,  1897, 


....It  18  a  fact  that  a  great  many  people  de- 
rive  mticb    pleasure     from     the    opportunity 
afforded  themol  viewing  the  achievements  ot 
the   pupils  at  the  Perkins   InstUntlon  (or    the 
Blind  in  South  Boston.    This  year    the  Com- 
mencement exercises  are  to  occur  on  Tuesday.* 
June  1,  at  3  P.  M.,  in  Boston  Theatre,  and 
a      rare     treat    Is     promised.    Dr.     Samnel 
Eliot     has     agreed     to    preside,    and   confer 
diplomas    on    the  graduating  class.    The  small 
children  from  the  kindergarten  are  going  to 
show  what  they  can  do  In  the  way  of  clay  model- 
Unsr;,  games  and  sones,  and  will  be  followed  In 
tueir  endeavors  by  Tommy  Stringer,  who  pro- 
poses to  make  and  tell  about  a  model  In  sloyd. 
Alter  an  address  on  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten by  the  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown,  music  by 
the  kindergarten  orchestra  will  be  torthcomlnu. 
As  for  the  older  pupils  from  the  Perttlns  Insti- 
tution, one  cannot  but  be  pleased  at  the  extent 
and  variety  of     their     acquirements.    Elizabeth 
Bobln  will  take  part  In  an  ezerolse  in  botany, 
which  win  be  given  by  a  class  of  girls.    Further- 
more, the  gins  win  perform  a  series  of  educa- 
tional gymnastics,  and  the  boys  wUl    go  through 
the  movements  of  military  drill.    The  latter  will 
also  give  an  interesting  exercise  In  chemistry, 
while  various  musical  selections  will  be  Inter- 
L  spersed  In  the  programme-    Gov.  Wolcott  Is  to 
be  present.  a«^ 


THE  BOSTON  TIMES 


BOSTON.  SUNDAY,  MAY  23, 1897. 


RTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


director  of  the  Kindergarten 
iat  Jamaica  Plain,  makes  the 
following  earnest  appeal  to  the  annual  sub- 
sorfbers; 

Next  to  the  yearly  income  of  the  endowment 
fund,  the  annual  sabscriptions  to  the  Kinder- 
garten form  a  most  valuable  factor  in  its  finan- 
cial status.  The  money  received  from  this 
source,  supplying  as  it  does  not  an  insignifi- 
cant part  of  the  current  expenses,  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  not  only  to  the  welfare  and 
growth  of  the  infant  institution  but  to  its  very 
existence.  Indeed,  without  this  aid  the  benef- 
icent work  of  the  school  cannot  possibly  be 
carried  on  in  its  integrity  and  present  effi- 
ciency. In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  with  keen 
regret,  that  we  are  obliged  to  state  that  the 
total  amount  of  money  thus  far  received  from 
regular  contributions  is  more  than  one  thoos- 
and  dollars  less  than  that  obtained  during  the 
preceding  year.  This  shrinkage  is  most  un- 
welcome and  discouraging,  and  we  must  look 
to  the  loyal  friends  and  generous  helpers  of 
the  little  sightless  children  for  substantial  as- 
sistance and  relief.  Hanse  we  appeal  to  them, 
most  earnestly  asking  not  only  for  larger  gifts 
but  for  a  great  increase  in  the  number  ol  an- 
nual subscribers.  Shali:it  not  be  that  from 
this  time  onward  those  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind  will  not  stop 
sending  their  donations  until  the  kindergarten 
is  placed  on  a  firm  financial  foundation? 


FOR     THE 


The^e^mmencement    Exercises    "WIU   he 
f^d  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  June  1. 

Inspiring  and  instructive  are  adjectives 
which  convey  strikingly  an  idea  of  the  dignity 
and  impressiveneas  of  the  exercises  which, 
shaped  by  loving  labor  and  helping  hands,  the 
pupils  ol  the  Perkins  Institution  tor  the  Blind 
have  promised  to  give  at  their  next  annual 
commencement  on  Tuesday.  Jane  1.  at  3  p.  m., 
in  Boston  theatre. 

As  a  captivating  adjunet  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  will  be  delightfully  represented 
by  modelling  in  clay,  games,  and  songs,  illus- 
trating the  seasons.  Tommy  Stringer  is  one  of 
the  children  who  will  take  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. With  an  explanation  ot  a  model  m 
sloyd  by  this  ingenious  boy,  a  performance 
from  the  kinder  orchestra,  and  an  address  on 
the  work  of  the  infant  school  by  the  Rev. 
HowardN.Brown.it  is  believed  that  many 
new  friends  will  be  gained  for  the  education  of 
the  little  blind  children.  ,       .    „     ,.. 

The  boys  and  glHs  at  Che  lastitniion  in  South 
Boston  will  show,  through  the  uj.  iiu-n  of  en- 
tertaining musical  and  literary  exercises,  a 
concep  ion  of  whatever  makes  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  powers 
Elizabeth  Robin  will  participate  in  an  exer- 
cise in  botany.  After  an  exhibition  in  educa- 
tional gymnastics  by  the  girls  and  military 
drill  by  the  boys,  an  exercise  in  chemistry  and 
a  chorus  for  female  voices,  the  presentation  of 
diplomas  to  the  graduating  class  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Eliot  will  take*''l?lace.  Governor  Wolcott 
will  be  present. 

Tickets  for  reserved  seats  may  be  obtained  at 
the  new  salesroom  of  the  institution,  39  Avon 
place  or  of  M.  Anagnos.  South  Boston.  No 
tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gallery  of  the 
theatre,  to  which  the  pubVc  is  cordially  in- 
vited.          


...^^TMnlKy^ '^^ 


t  THURSDAY.    MAY    27,    1897. 

I  *^  ■  


JULIA  WARD  HOWE'S  BIRTHDAY.       ' 

She  Is  Seventy-Eight  Years  Today  an*; 
Win  Make  Two  Addresses  This  Bven*^; 

mg.  .^ 

Today   Is   the   seventy-eight  birthday  ot 
the  most  wonderful  Bostonian  of  this  won- 
clerful   century,    and   at   the   home   of   Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  on  Beacon  street  congrat- 
ulations and  flowers  are  being  received  by 
the  venerable   lady,   who    in   sP"^   of  her 
aee    the  bad  weather,  and  a  painful  rheu- 
matic lameness,  will  this  evenins  make  tW9 
imix>rtant  speeches.     If  any  modern  woman 
might  be  said  to  have  discovered  the  secret 
of  tremendous  energy  at  an  advanced  age 
jthat  woman  is  Mrs.  Howe.     It   s  Interesting 
'to  note  in  this  connection  that  she  is  only! 
three   days   younger   than    Q"^"   yictoria. 
witli  whom  alone  she  Is  camparable  In  this 
.respect.     Mrs.    Howe's   health   Is   excellent, 
'  but  for  several  years  she  has   suffered   at 
times  with  lameness  which  hinders  her  In 
getting  about.     In  spite  of  all  this,  however, 
fhe  expects   to   keep  her  appointments  to- 
night and  dine  at  the  Unitarian  Festival  '" 
Music  Hall,  going  on  after  her  speech  to  th* 
h«nauet  of  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion  at   the  Vendome.   where  she  will  also 
TYi5ikf»  an  address.  , 

Ferhaps  the  most  touching  of  the  many 
nowers  sent  in  by  friends  was  a  b'g  bunch 
of    buttercups    and    daisies   from   the   llttl« 
b  ind  chUdren   at    the    Perkins   Institution, 
Mil  Agnes  Irwin,  dean  of  Radcliffe  College 
^nt  a  beautiful  bouquet,  and  from  Mr.  and 
Mr'^    Gulesian  came  pretty  roses  with  this 
inscription:    "We   send   you   greetings,    and 
hopo  that  vou  may  live  to  see  the  liberation 
of   Irmenia   and   Crete."     Mrs.    Howe,    by- 
the-bv    has  been  the  means  of  sending  to 
the  Greek  Women's  Union  about  $800.     Yes- 
terday  she   received   from   Madame   Grlva, 
the  head  of  the  Union  at  Athens    a  cable- 
gram     expressing     deep     ^'•^"t"^^-    ,  J^"- 
Florence  Howe  Hall  is  the  only  one  of  Mrs. 
Howe's    daughters    with    her    at    present 
Mrs.   Hall  is  staying  in  Boston  for  a  few: 
weeks,  giving  a  series  of  lectures. 


t 
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FRIDAY,    MAY    28,    1897. 


SLOYD  WORK  EXHIBITEU.        | 

Many  Visitors  Take  the  Opportunity  to 
Examine  What  Has  Been  Accomplished 
at  the  Sloyd  Trainlngr  School  on  North 
Bennet  Street— Many  Remarkable  and 
Interesting  Bxhiblts-A  Sloyd  Class  at 
Work.  

To  the  average  mind   the  word   "Sloyd" 
conveys,    if  Indeed   it  conveys   anything   at 
all.   an   impression   of   a  lot   of  set  models, 
with    perhaps    a    faint    Idea    of   what    they 
mean.     Probably    those   visitors   who   spent 
an   hour   or   two   on   the   upper   floor   of   39 
North  Bennett  street  this  morning  carried 
away    impressions    considerably    wider    in 
their  scope.    Today  is  visitors'   day  at   the 
Sloyd   Training   School,   and   many    persons 
interested   in   the  work   availed   themselves 
of    the    opportunity    to    inspect    the    school 
and  see  the  classes  actually  at  their  tasks. 
Guataf    Lrason    and    his    assistants    guided 
the  visitors  through  the  various  rooms  and 
explained      carefully      and      systematically 
everything    in    connection    with    the    work 
of  the  school.    The  Inspection  was  system- 
atic, too,  and  the  visitor,  after  registering, 
started    at    the    beginning    and    was    con- 
ducted by  Miss  White  through  the  various 
steps  and  courses  of  instruction.  Beginning 
at  the  office,   which,  by  the  way,  contains 
not  the  least  interesting  of  the  exhibits,  the 
first    division    is    devoted    to    the    original 
models  by  normal  students.    Here  also  are 
the  educational  periodicals,  pictures  of  the 
various    courses   in    the    past    and    present, 
drawing  outfit,  working  drawings  and  pro- 
jections,   and    a    selected    library    of    peda- 
gogical  literature   and    text-books.     At  og^j 


Blue  cix  trrerxraico-  a,  spacer  is  set  aside  TijHW 
the  various  models.  These  include  modi- 
fled  Sloyd  models  for  upper  grammar 
grades,  and  a  normal  course  of  thlrty-on4 
models  illustrative  of  a  woman's  first  work 
with  tools.  Tiiere  is  a  normal  course  of 
models  from  Niias,  Sweden.  Other  inter- 
esting courses  exemplified  by  various  mod- 
els are  exhibited  here. 

To  the  student  of  the  child  mind  there 
is  one  exhibit  that  cannot  fall  to  be  of 
more  than  passing  interest.  It  contains 
specimens  of  spontaneous  creations  in 
wood  by  very  young  children.  They  have 
been  collected  here,  there  and  eveiT-where, 
and  in  these  crude  bits  of  wood  the  creat- 
ive instinct  in  the  very  young  is  mani- 
fested. One  little  Italian  lad  constructed 
an  elaborate  marionette,  that  is  a  very 
creditable  piece  of  work.  As  Mr.  Larsson 
says:  "Sloyd  does  not  stand  for  a  fixed 
course  of  models  or  exercises,  but  is  a 
growth.  It  necessitates  a  constant  study 
of  existing  needs  and  readiness  to  adapt 
tools,  materials  and  objects  to  such  needs." 
This  is  shown  in  an  exhibition  devoted  to 
discarded  models  made  and  used  at  the 
school  during  the  last  nine  years,  and 
which  have  been  discarded  or  replaced  by 
models  better  adapted  to  educational  re- 
quirements. 

From  a  room  beyond  the  tap  of  hammers 
and  the  burr  and  buzz  of  many  saws  made 
a  cheery  din.  Here  the  visitor  was  intro- 
duced to  the  normal  department,  where  a 
class  of  a  score  of  men  and  women  were 
busily  engaged  in  the  grammar  school 
course.  In  this  room  the  exhibits  begin 
with  a  series  of  pictures.  These  are  to 
show  the  attention  given  to  physical  de- 
velopment in  Sloyd.  Drawings  and  studies 
from  life  give  the  wrong  positions  in  work- 
ing and  the  evil  conditions  resulting  there- 
from. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  Sloyd 
benches  are  made  adjustable  and  exercises, 
tools  and  material  are  selected  with  special 
reference  to  physical  well-being.  Then 
again,  when  several  uses  of  a  tool  are  pos- 
sible, that  one  is  selected  by  the  Sloyd 
teacher  which  Is  the  most  hygienic.  Fol- 
lowing come  exercises  showing  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  first  six  models  and  models  of 
the   normal   course. 

In  the  high  school  department  Is  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  work  of  a  class  of  Latin  school 
boys  who  came  to  the  school  twice  a  week 
of  their  own  volition.  Here  also  is  a  unique 
and  wonderful  exhibit.  In  *"on^  comer  Is 
a  little  bench  on  the  top  of  which  Is  spread 
out  the  work  of  that  wonderful  little  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  boy.  Tommy  Stringer.  It 
shows  a  remarkable  development  in  Sloyd 
work,  beginning  with  a  crude  little  foot- 
rest  and  ending  with  a  fine  bit  of  work 
In  the  shape  of  a  box,  which  would  be 
most  creditable  in  a  boy  possessed  of  ail 
his  faculties.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Larsson, 
the  exhibition  is  Intended  to  show  the  edu- 
cational features  of  the  Sloyd  work  rather 
than  any  particular  skill. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  2,  1897. 
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GOV  WOLCOTT  PRESENT. 

Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  IVlassachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind. 

The  commenoement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind  attracted  a  large 
and  sympathetic  gathering  to  the  Bos- 
ton theater  yesterday  afternoon.  Sam- 
uel Eliot,  LL  D,  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees presided,  and  Gov  Wolcott  and 
Gen  Curtis  Guild  Jr  and  Col  Carter  of  his 
staff  occupied  seats  on  the  platform. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  was 
given  up  largely  to  the  little  tots  from 
the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  100 
of  whom  were  on  the  platform,  making 
an  attractive  picture  in  their  holiday 
attire. 

vt,\^^'-  ^"  o^e^rture  from  "The  Magic 
Sr  FMnt^itr'^^''?  "'^  institution  band, 
"f,JV''°'  extended  a  cordial  greeting. 
^rJ:  school,"  he  said,  "bids  vou  wel- 
feeTr^"whf.H^'^^-  *°,  '^""^  °^  ^^e  ki,^d!y 
dtci'te^  wL^  l^'^  ^^'■»«  attendance  in- 
vear  with  f  ^^"f  ^""^  through  this 
^trlvinTf^  yS"'^'  ^^^  changes,  always 
notV,nK,^°/*i*'®v,^,?'"^  6"^'  t^^e  elevation, 

°*wh/.  °^  ***^  '?,"n^  t*"'  °f  all  pupils, 
n^f  ^   .'  ^°H  will  see  this  afternoon  is 
nkl  ^^\^Z^  \'^\J-^^^  occasion,    but   runs 

of  tht  school"  °"  ^^  ^""'"'^  ^''^'"'° 
u^,}  '■Je  close  of  DrEliofs  remarks  four 
niilr  of°''^  7't!',^  ^®'  '*°  "^^ork  modeling  in 
SftL^'  t\^^^  <*"  the  front  part  of  the 
hv^fi^ir?"*'  ^°'"'n5'  Stringer  stood  near 
by   finishing   a    model   in   slovd.     While 

Rl?n^r„'"'®^^  T^^*  ^°'''^  I^«v  Howard  N. 
Brown   of    King's   chapel    made    an    ad- 

fn^  o^"  **^®  J^S'"'^  °f  'he  kindergarten 
^T"^  an  appeal  for  its  support.  He  de- 
clared that  in  the  coming  ag4  the  pa- 
tient industry  that  gradually  founcf  a 
w  ay  into  Laura  Brldgman's  darkened 
intellect  would  be  considered  a  greater 

cM'ilfHr"*',"^  t'^'^."  *"5'  of  O""-  wonderful 
scientific   inventions,- for   the   next   cen- 

fnI^*',^hM°  tg  characterized  by  a  passion 
^rti^'',^"i'"'°Py  as  this  has  been  by 
material  advancement. 

Tihis  Is  a  challenge  to  every  worker  in 
SSffh'^  ?;"'^  .reform.  If  one  who  has 
neither  hearing  nor  sight  can  be  so 
awakened  and  lightened,  why  cannot 
wnrW^,.^^-»  ^^'^^K^  inevitable  that  as  th°s 
work  began  to  broaden  it  should  seize 
upon  the  kindergarten  as  a  means  of 
working.  One  of  the  first  uses  of  the 
kindergarten  is  to  quicken  the  powers 
of  observation.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant for  the  blind  cliildren  whose 
powers  are  so  limited.  Its  Influence  upon 
their  moral  character  is  also  of  <rrea.t 
value.  .fei<=a,t 

The  little  children  having  finished 
their  modeling  explained  it  in  a  clear 
intelligible  way  which  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  house.  The  first  little  girl 
described  the  growth  of  the  morning 
glory,  the  second  one  the  butterfly,  one 
of  the  boys  leaves  and  nuts,  and  the 
other  the  sparrows.  Tommy  Stringer 
held  up  the  bird  box  which  he  had  made 
in  a  most  workmanlike  manner,  while 
one  of  his  companions  explained  what 
he  had  done.  Much  interest  was  shown 
in  the  blind  and  deaf  boy  as  he  bent 
over  his  work,  rubbing  the  wood  smooth 
with  sand  paper  and  driving  nails  as  ac- 
curately as  most  seeing  boys  of  his  ase 
could. 

The  children  then  gave  several  charm- 
ing songs  and  games  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  music  by  the  "Kinder  orches- 
tra," made  up  of  boys,  the  youngest  of 
whom  did  not  look  tO'  be  more  than  3 
years  old. 

At  this  point  the  children  from  the 
kindergarten  withdrew  and  the  exer- 
cises wel-e  taken  up  by  the  older  chil- 
dren. Three  young  girls  had  an  exor- 
cise in  botany,  one  of  them  being  Willie 
Robbin,  who,  like  Tommy  Stringer  is 
both  deaf  and  blind.  She  analyzed  a 
flower,  speaking  into  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  other  girls,  who  translated  her 
words  Into  vocal  speech.  This  is  Wil- 
lie's first  year  out  of  the  kindergarten. 

A  gymnastic  drill   by  a  class  of  girls 
in    white   suits    with    red    aashes   and    a 
military  drill  by  a  class  of  boys  in  uni- 
form called  forth  enthusiastic  applause 
The    three    graduates.    William    Henry 
McCarthy,    Thomas    Francis    Rochford 
and   James   Augustus   Wilkins.   gave  an 
exercise  in  chemistry,  with  experiments      ( 
There  was  a  vocal  .solo  by  Henry  Meze 
alous  and  a  chorus  for  mixed  voices  i 

The  diplomas  were  presented  bv  Dr 
Eliot,  with  a  few  words  of  congratula- 
tion and  affectionate  counsel  to  the 
graduates. 


'  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  2,  1897. 
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Commencement  of  Per- 


kins Institution. 


Exercises    Were   of   a    Truly 
Remarkable  Character. 


Diplomas  Were   Presented   toi 
Three  Graduates. 


-i-n«r»" 


His  Excellency  Gov.  Wolcott,  with. 
Gen.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  and  Col.  Jas. 
L.  Carter,  members  of  his  staff,  at- 
tended the  annual  Commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  Tuesday  after- 
noon. The  Governor  and  his  escort 
occupied  seats  on  the  stage,  in  the 
company  of  a  number  of  well-known 
friends  of  the  school  over  which  Mr.' 
Anagnos  presides.  The  theatre,  from 
orchestra  boxes  to  gallery,  was 
crowded. 

The  exercises  were  interesting,  in- 
structive, pathetic.  The  pupils  of  the 
school,  some  old,  the  majority  veryj 
young,  sat  on  settees  in  the  rear  ofl 
the  stage.  The  girls  were  attractively,!, 
though  plainly  dressed  in  white, 
adorned  with  pretty  ribbons,  arranged 
doubtless  by  their  own  hands.  All 
the  pupils  showed  an  intense  interest 
in  the  exercises.  Those  who  took  part 
were  all  impatience  until  their  turn 
came,  all  enthusiasm  while  performing. 

The  excellence  and  thoroughness  of 
the  training  of  the  Institution  was  illus- 
trated by  the  very  first  number,  the 
performance  by  the  school  orchestra 
of  the  overture  from  "The  Magic 
Flute."  An  ordinary  orchestra  would 
hesitate  before  essaying  to  play  such  a 
difficult  piece;  perhaps  the  orchestra 
would  quit.  But  these  boys  went 
through  it  bravely,  praiseworthlly. 
*    «    « 

Then  came  the  most  affecting  scene, 
the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  kinder-, 
garten,  tender  children,  with  sweet,  sad' 
faces,  and  minds  In  the  bud,  just' 
breaking  into  beauty,  went  through! 
an  exercise  called  "The  Seasons."  There 
was  spring,  "The  Little  Plant;"  sum- 
mer, "Butterflies;"  autumn,  "Come, 
Little  Leaves;"  winter,  "Chilly  Little 
Chickadees"— pretty,  trifling  songs, 
Illustrating  clay  modeling  and  the 
games  of  the  children. 

This  was  followed  directly  by  an- 
other remarkable  example  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school,  a  bit  of  Sloyd 
work  by  Tommy  Stringer.  Two  yeara 
ago  this  little  boy  was  a  mere  embryo 
of  Intelligence.  He  seemed  unteach- 
able,  Incorrigible.  Today  he  is  as  in- 
telligent as  most  boys  of  his  age — 
about  10  or  12— courteous,  studious  and 
curious  to  acquire  all  sorts  of  knowl-  | 
edge.  Patience  and  diligence  and  carei 
have  molded  him.  Yesterday  he  made  I 
and  explained  a  wooden  model.  I 

There  was  a  brief  interruption,  while! 
Rev.     Howard     N.     Brown,     rector    of 
King's  Chapel,  made  an  address  on  the  , 
work  of  the  kindergarten.     Next  to  the 
yearly  income  of  the  endowment  fund,  J 
the  annual  subscriptions  to  the  kinder- 
garten  form   the   most   valuable   factor 
in  its  financial  status.  The  total  amount 
contributed   during   the    last   year   was 
$1000  less  than  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
ceding  year.     Hence   it   was   necessary 
to    appeal,    not    only    for    larger    gifts, 
but  also   for  an   increase   in   the   num- 
ber of  annual  subscribers. 
«    *    * 

Three  girls  In  white,  one  dumb  and 
deaf  as  well  as  blind,  contributed  an. 
essay  on  "The  Morphology  of  the  Leaf," 
illustrating  their  botanical  knowledge 
with  flowers,  the  Illy,  the  ivies  and  the 
rose.  Henry  Mozealous,  a  young  man 
of  20,  sang  well  that  most  difficult  air 
from  the  "Messiah,"  "Why  Do  the  Na- 
tions?" He  stood  rigidly,  and  sang  Into 
the  air,  but  his  vocalization  was  laud- 
able. A  class  of  girls  performed  gym- 
nastics, and  a  class  of  boys  a  military 
drill.  Then  a  group  of  girls  sang  "The 
Tempest,"  a  beautiful  song  by  Cam- 
pana.  Their  voices  seemed  hard.  This 
Is  a  peculiarity  of  the  blind.  Afterwardi 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presented  diplomas 
to  the  three  graduates,  William  Henry 
McCarthy,  Thomas  Francis  Rochford 
and  James  Augustus  Wilkins.  Then 
all  the  pupils  sang  "Wake  to  the  Hunt- 
ing." That  was  the  close. 
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Commencemem  exercises  of  tbe 

Perkins  Tnstitution  and  ma$$acbu$ett$ 
School  for  tbe  Blind,  Boston  Cbeatre, 
Cuesday,  June  i,  mi,  at  tbree  p.m. 
Doors  open  at  balf =pa$t  two. «  «  *  «  « 


SAMUEL  ELIOT,  LL.D^  PRESIDING.  HIS  EXCELLENCY, 
GOVERNOR  WOLCOTT,  WILL  GRACE  THE  OCCASION 
WITH  HIS  PRESENCE.  Jt  jijiji^jijkjijijtjtjijijt, 

The  piano  used  is  a  Knabe. 
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►♦♦  Programme  ♦♦♦♦ 


part  I. 

J.    BAND.    Overture:  "The  Magic  Flute.'' 


Mozart 


2.  KINDERGARTEN. 

L    THE  SEASONS. 

Illustrated  by  songs,  modelling  in  clay  and  games. 
SPRING.    "The  Little  Plant'' 
SUMMER.    "Butterflies," 
AUTUMN.    "Come,  Little  Leaves." 
WINTER.    "Chilly  Little  Chickadees." 
By  the  Kindergarten  Children. 

n.    A  MODEL  IN  SLOYD. 

Made  and  explained  by  Tommy  Stringer. 

m.    MUSIC    "Bright  and  Gay."    By  the  Kinder  Orchestra. 

ADDRESS  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 
By  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown. 

3.  EXERQSE  IN  BOTANY.    ''The  Morphology  of  the  Leaf.'' 

By  a  Class  of  Girls. 

4.  ARIA.    ''Why  do  the  Nations?  "from  the  "Messiah."  Handel 

Henry  Mozealous. 
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part  H. 

J.    EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTICS. 

By  a  Class  of  Girls. 
MILITARY  DRILL.    By  a  Class  of  Boys. 

2.  EXERCISE  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

By  a  Class  of  Boys. 

3.  CHORUS  FOR  FEMALE  VOICES.    ''The  Tempest.'^ 

Campana 

4.  PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 

5.  CHORUS  FOR  MIXED  VOICES.    ''Wake  to 

the  Hontingf.'' Henry  Smart 

NAMES  OF  GRADUATES. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  McCARTHY. 

THOMAS  FRANQS  ROCHFORD. 

JAMES  AUGUSTUS  WILKINS. 


\ 
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Kindergarten  for  the  Blinds 


An  earnest  Appeal  to  the  Annual  Subscribers. 

^^    w^    ifi^ 

Next  to  the  yearly  income  of  the  endowment  fund,  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions to  the  kindergarten  form  a  most  valuable  factor  in  its  financial 
status. 

The  money  received  from  this  source,  supplying  as  it  does  not  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  current  expenses,  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
not  only  to  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  infant  institution  but  to  its 
very  existence.  Indeed,  without  this  aid  the  beneficent  work  of  the 
school  cannot  possibly  be  carried  on  in  its  integrity  and  present  effi- 
ciency. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  with  keen  regret,  that  we  are  obliged 
to  state,  that  the  total  amount  of  money  thus  far  received  from  regular 
contributions  is  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  less  than  that  obtained 
during  the  preceding  year.  This  shrinkage  is  most  unwelcome  and  dis- 
couraging, and  we  must  look  to  the  loyal  friends  and  generous  helpers 
of  the  little  sightless  children  for  substantial  assistance  and  relief. 
Hence  we  appeal  to  them,  most  earnestly  a.sking  not  only  for  larger  gifts 
but  for  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  annual  subscribers. 

Shall  it  not  be  that  from  this  time  onward  those  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  blind  will  not  stop  sending  their  donations  until  the  kindergarten 
is  placed  on  a  firm  financial  foundation  ? 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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I  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

There  Is  never  anything  on  the  stage 
I?  of  Boston  which  so  touches  the  hearts  of 
tile  people  as  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Perlcins  Institnton  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Biind,  which  is 
annually  held,  by  the  kindness  of  Eugene 
Tompkins,  in  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Yesterday  at  3  P.M.  the  opening  number 
—Mozart's  overture,  "The  Magic  Flute," 
was  played  to  a  house  which  was  packed 
from  the  ceiling  gaUery  to  the  very  foot- 
lights. Hundreds  were  stjanding,  and  hun^ 
dreds  were  greatly  disappointed  in  that 
they  could  not  gain  entrance. 

The  stage  was  set  as  a  woodland  green, 
with  majestic  trees  on  the  sides  branching 
overhead,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  country 
beyond. 

Upon  the  stage  at  the  back  were  seated 
the  pupils  from  the  institution,  and  just 
in  front  were  the  bright  faces  of  the  lit- 
tle ones  in  the  kindergarten. 

At    the    left    were    seated    Samuel    Eliot, 
LL.D.,    who    presided    over    the    exercises: 
Gov.    Wolcott    and    two    members    of    his 
staff  in  full  uniform— Gen.  Curtis  Guild    jr 
and    Gen.    Appleton— .also    the    speaker    of 
the   day,    Rev.    H.    N.    Brown,    Dr.    Anag- 
nos,   and  several  other  distinguished   men 
The    four   seasons    were    first    illustrated 
by  songs  by  the  children  in  the  kindergar- 
ten, who  were  busy  modelling  in  clay  and 
p  aymg  games.     For  spring  they  sang  and 
played,    "The   Little   Plant;"    for    summer 
the     Butterflies;"  for  autumn,   "Come    Lit- 
tle Leaver,"  and  for  winter,   "Chilly  Little 
Chickadees. 

The  children  entered  Into  these  songs 
with  a  merry  spirit  which  vtas  infectious 
With  graceful  arm  motions  and  light  trip- 
ping steps  the  littie  girls  and  boys  played 
they  were  butterflies  and  chickadees  unUI 
iiL^.'i^'^'''"'  laughed  and  applauded  with 
gleeful  appreciation. 

«.^^'  "^li^.i'™^  ^'  ^  ''"le  low  table  the 
older    children    had    been    modelling      and 

I  ^^PnJIl^  ^-^"^  finished  they  tokf  wi'tli 
H^^'?'"''^  distinctness  and  line  enuiic-  a- 

I  «on  the  mission  of  each  piece  constructed 
One  modelled  the  morning  glory  vine  ami 
blossoms,  another  an  oak  llafLd  basket 
of  acorns  and  beechnuts,  and  another  i 
flock    of    sparrows       Lasr    of    an     n- 

ry  Of  the  htUe^neVufe  '""^  ''^'^^''"'  ^'°- 
Never  does  Prr>«    ifim-  ', l 

tlon  Of  such  ai  he  ?he  auri^i?.'^  **'*  '^''"<=a- 
ly  moved.  '  audience  were  deep- 

thl^whVe*' hJuse''was°";'^n*^^'"'^.  S'^y^<3'   ^n" 

est^a'c?i^e"vl^-^'- /".t^l '£ure  the  great- 

^^^ir'ls'^cL"ndfiii°l"?-lri^^dt^ 

and  viciousnelsto  Virtue'  wl""  '°  '^°^^- 
take  a  child-blind  deaf"  "^'^  <'  °'.'^  "''" 
crippled  in  character-fand  A,?"™''-  ^""^ 
grand,  a  noble  soul  w^hot  "*¥  °^  '<■  a 
which  is  greater?  ^""^   ''"'''^  '«   there 

maE^'lin^°^^Lrc.fa'l"?e°^^<rin'1l,  '''^E'^  ^as 
rcctions.    I?  such   dU^cffti^^'  ^"  tht'".'/ .'^'■ 

s^n°ri^„"Thl'  '.IT  ^^"'  '"  -  <^"«-'tits 
<»n't"if.^^L"ri!'n\T.L^e".  \M  1,^3^^"^?^=^ 

;^.v^^.i^^ht^Tf%^-^^^s?-o„^".u^'Sf-di^ 

•v  a  class  of  girls  there  was  a  v^rv  in 
Jtiiig    exercise    in    botanv     "Thl    a^  °' 


..■.^?"''^  ivio:6faiuvs  aniig  vMiir— nne^Euect 
"Why  do  the  Nations,"  from  the  "Messiah" 
by  Handel. 

Part  II.  of  the  programme  was  intro- 
duced by  some  skilful  work  in  gymnastics 
by  a  large  class  of  girls,  attractively 
dressed  in  white  suits  with  red  sashes  and 
ties. 

The  exercise  in  chemistry  by  a  class  of 
boys  was  most  interesting  and  startling, 
for  the  subject  was  "Explosives,"  and 
there  were  demonstrations. 

After  the  chorus  for  female  voices.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  presented  the  diplomas  to 
W.  H.  McCarthy,  T.  F.  Rochford  and  J.  A. 
Wilkins.    Tlie    doctor   said: — 

"We  know  how  much  this  experience 
means  to  you.  It  will  help  you  live  nobly 
and  to  be  a  help  to  your  generation  and 
day. 

"There  was  Sophocles,  who  lived  more 
than  2400  years  ago.  He  saw  light  steadily, 
and  saw  it  as  a  whole.  I  hope  you  will 
see  it  as  a  whole,  and  if  shadows  come. 
as  they  will)  they  will  be  but  a  part  oT 
the  choice  blessing  which  God  almighty 
gives   to    his   children." 

After  a  chorus  for  mixed  voices  the 
programme  closed,  and  again  Boston  real- 
ized the  gramd  work  which  is  being  ac- 
complished by  these  institutions. 


^y  ^ 
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Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Institutions  for  the  Blind. 


of    the    Perk  n  '='l""»f"<=e"'ent     exercises 
chusett.  «th     ?    Institution    and    Massa- 

yesterdL^?/"''   ^°'"  ^^^  ^""<i  ^^^^  held 
ye^sterday  afternoon  at  the  Boston  Thea- 

ab^nt  1^^""'"1,  '^^ndergarten,      numbering 

Th«    n^  ''."P"^'  ^^  »^t«d  «>»  the  stage 
The   occasion    was   graced    by   the    prfs' 

t   S^inn"'  ?°^«™°'-  Wolcott  ^d  ColoneL 
t   Guild   and   Carter  of  >he   ^tafc      a»   lu 

I  Governor's  request,  "howelerfe  wl^  ^ot 

opened  "w?t"h  '.°    '^""'^-     Thepro^Tmn'e 
band    thrinnn"    <»^'«'-t"'-e    by    the   school 
the  Umeln^      '■^"  p!*^'"«^  ^«"  together 
feet.  expression  being  nearly  per- | 

»Ji)f  ^^Y-  Samuel  Eliot,  D.  D.,  who  nre- 

hlnkeltT'a  ?"'  '^'•^^  ^"-^'-'^  -nd 
inanKea  it  In  a  few  words  for  their  in- 
terest manifested  In  the  welfare  of  thJ 
school  and  its  little  ones  Se  stated  tha? 
no  especial  features  had  been  Introduced  I 

^cim%n"    of^r-    "'l^^   embraced   onS 
specimens   of    the   work    performed    dallv ' 

p"relsro;"'oT""°?.-    ""  '''^^^  with^an  ex-! 
presslon    of   gratitude    to    Mr.    Tompkins  i 

heatr^^^'^'JT   '^^^'^'^^^   the   use  of   the  I 
^'',5^^'^e  had  been  tendered.  I 

Breav*  .-Km,  ■'"""'    "■•   WWns  four 

rrs,/r„or,,.r "'''"'  '-'■-«»- 

A  Model  in  Sloyd,"  the  work  of  ])t*i» 
Tommy  Stringer,   was  show7to  ?he  au- 
dience  by  Dr.    Eliot.     It   is    only    two   or 
three  years  ago  since  the  little  fellow  en 
tered   the  institution,   with   mind   enUre^v  • 

""fV;*"'"'?^*'-    ""*   ^^   ^"^^   become,    under 
the  training  of  the   teachers,   one  of   th«' 

fn'-if.^x^"'  '""^^  "^-"^  p"p"«  ">  th^^i 

ledSS  'g^yraTtrcsTThl'  T^  '""'A 

thi    ,f.^"    ^\^  '"'""^   "»«"    ^ent   through 
Im    '^"*''7"t     evolutions     with     remark- 
able   precision    and    accuracy,    and    their  ^ 
efforta  were  heartily  applauded.  {'• 

An  exercise  in  chemistry  by  three  mem  * 
and%°/t  !.''^^''^"^t'ng  clas^  came  neTt'  i 
v«.n.      fu  ^'"*'"*  "y  ^  chorus  Of  mixed!' 

Carthv  Th^i;!^  to  William  Henry  Mc-  ! 
ya,^»«  "a  ""'*•''  P^ancls  Rochford  and'' 
James  Augustus  Wllklns. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  AT  WORK. 


Commoncement   Exercises    of 
Perkins  Institution. 


]ICsrv(>;'4ut    Facility    Sho-ivn     by     the 
SlKbtleaa  I^lttle  Ones— Xheir  Aptiiets 
Appeals  to  the  STore  Fortunate— Di- 
plomas Presentee   to   Three  Gradu- 
ates by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 
The   exercises   wlilch   marked   the   an- 
nual commencement  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution  and   Massachusetts    School   for 
the  Blind  were  held  in  the  Boston  The- 
atre yesterday  afternoon,   and  were  at- 
tended by  a  gathering  which  filled   the 
theatre. 

The  exercises  were  peculiar  in  charac- 
ter, and  remarkably  interesting,  consid- 
ering they  were  carried  out  by  blind 
children.  Mr.  M.  Ariagnos,  superintend- 
ent of  the  institution,  was  in  charge,  as- 
sisted by  the  teachers  in  the  several  de- 
partments, and  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  pre- 
sided. 

The  exercises  opened  with  a  selection 
by  the  school  orchestra,  after  which 
Dr.  Eliot  made  a  brief  address  of  wel- 
come from  the  institution,  and  told 
something  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished during  the  year.  He  said  he 
could  not  tell  all  that  had  been  done,  but 
the  pupils  would  speak  for  themselves. 
He  said  the  children  had  not  prepared 
especially   for    the   occasion,    but   would 

carry  out  the  ideas   they   are  receiving 
every  day. 


The  kindergarten  department,  from 
Jamaica  Plain,  occupied  the  first  half 
of  the  time  devoted  to  the  exercises,  and 
while  the  little  ones  were  giving  an  ex- 
hibition of  clay  modelling  the  Rev.  How- 
ard N.  Brown,  pastor  of  King's  Chapel, 
made  an  earnest  plea  for  the  institution. 

He  spoke  of  the  light  that  had  already 
come  to  those  who  live  in  darkness 
through  deep,  careful  study  by  those 
most  interested.  He  considered  the  ed- 
ucation of  Laura  Bridgman  one  of  the 
greatest  exhibitions  of  patience.  He 
thought  it  one  of  the  grandest  of  works, 
»nd  that  the  practicability  of  educating 
the  blind  was  unchallenged.  He  urged 
the  loyal  support  of  all.  that  science 
and  patience  might  combine  to  produce 
greater  wonders. 

This  programme  was  presented  by  the 
kindergarten:  The  seasons,  illustrated 
by  songs,  clay  modelling  and  games. 
Spring,  "The  Little  Plant";  summer, 
"Butterflies";  autumn,  "Come,  Little 
Leaves";  winter,.  "Chilly  Little  Chick- 
ens." 

modelling  in  sloyd,  made  and  explained 
by  Tommy  Stringer,  who  is  not  only 
blind,  but  deaf,  was  a  most  remarkable 
exhibition  of  what  is  taught  at  the  in- 
stitution. 


At  this  point  Gov.  Wolcott,  accom- 
panied by  Gen.  Guild  and  Col.  Carter, 
entered,  and  were  accorded  a  welcome 
by  the  band,  which  played  "Hall  to  the 
Chief.  • 

.Then  followed  a  selection  by  the  kin- 
dergarten orchestra,  which  closed  the 
exercises  by  the  little  ones. 

An  exercise  In  botany,  "The  Mor- 
phology of  the  Leaf,"  was  given  by  a 
class  of  girls,  and  was  followed  by  a 
vocal  selection,  "Why  Do  Nations," 
from  Handel's  "Messiah,"  by  Henry 
Mozealous. 


Part  second  opened  with  an  exhibition 
of  educational  gymnastics  by  a  class  of 
10  girls,  and  a  military  drill  by  16  boys. 
Then  came  an  exercise  in  chemistry  by 
a  class  of  boys,  and  a  chorus  of  female 
voices  singing  "The  Tempest"  closed 
that  part  of  the  exercises  in  which  the 
pupils  took  part. 

Dr.  Samuel  ElJot  then  presented  diplo- 
mas to  these  graduates:  William  Henry 
McCarthy,  Thomas  Francis  Rochford, 
James  Augustus  Wilkins.  Dr.  Eliot 
made  a  few  pleasant  remarks  to  the 
three  young  men,  and  wished  them  un- 
bounded success.  . 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  chorus  for 
mixed  voices. 
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WILL   OF  EDITH    R07CH. 


Nearly    $40,000     Distributed    to 
Charitable  Institutions. 


Pittsfie'.d,  Mass.,  June  7 — The  win  of  the 
late  Miss  Eaith  Rotch  of  Boston  atul  Lenox 
has  been  filed  for  probate.  Misa  Rotch 
leaves  an  estate  of  tbout  .?OoO,000.  The  wUl 
gives  the  following  legacies:  St.  Luke'a 
Home  for  Convalescents,  Boston,  .$500; 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cambridge, 
$5000;  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 
$10,000;  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre^ 
ventlon  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  $5000;  the 
Shelter  for  Homeless  Girls  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y..  $10,0i)0;  Caroline  Lawrence  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  .$5000;  Annie  S.  Huntington, 
daughter  of  Bishop  Huntington,  $5000;  Ma- 
bel G.  Watson,  Boston,  $5000;  Philena  B. 
Wills,  matron  St.  Luke's  Home,  $5000;  Em- 
ma Harris  of  Boston,  an  old  employee  In  the 
Rotch  family,  $5000;  Johanna  Rotch,  Bos- 
ton, $13,000.  All  the  paintings  and  jewelry 
of  the  deceased  are  given  Annie  Sargent, 
Annie  Lawrence  Lamb,  A.  Lav/rence  Rotch. 
Baroness  Shoubort,  Harriet  McClellan, 
Baroness  Bloney,  Annie  Lamb  and  Char- 
lotte H.  Guild,  mostly  Boston  residents. 
The  remainder  of  the  estate  she  gives  to 
Miss  Mary  Cary,  the  younger,  of  New  York, 
.who  is  named  as  executive. 
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rrs    LITTLE   WORK. 


OUTING  PARTY 


For   benaflt  of  Sunday    School   and   L«dlos* 
Association  connected  with   the 

FIRST   PARISH  CHURCH, 

Thursday,  June  24,  1897, 

3   TO    10  P.  M. 

Entrance  to  Oro»e,  Chestnut   Hill  A»e 

Opposite   Englewood  A»e. 
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'/((  Odd  Definitions. 

A  young  la(l\  from  the  Jamaica  Plain 
(Mass.)  kindergarten  for  tlie  blind,  who 
is  now  visttiii.t^  relatives  in  this  city,  tells 
some  queer  sayings  of  the  little  blind 
children.  One  of  them  detinedauold 
maid  as  "a  ](et  animal  that  had  been 
kept  a  very  long  lime."  Another  who  was 
asked  about  the  opossum,  said,  "Opos- 
sum? Isn't  that  what  they  useii  to  call 
the  men  wlio  followed  Christ  around?" 
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How  Tom  '*5aw"  the  Animals. 

By  William  T.  Ellis. 


LTHOUGH  he  is  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
my  ten-year-old  friend,  Tommy  Stringer, 
is  not  shut  out  from  all  the  pleasures  of 
life.  Whatever  can  be  "  seen "  by  the 
sense  of  touch  affords  him  pleasure.  So 
it  was  through  his  fingers  that 
Tom  one  day  "  saw  '*  the  Zoo. 
Of  course  the  big,  roaring 
lions  and  the  cruel-looking  tigers,  and  the  restless 
wolves,  and  such  animals,  could  not  be  examined 
by  the  little  blind  boy.  But  there  were  several 
gentler  creatures  and  very  young  wild  animals  that 
would  submit  quietly  to  be  handled  by  him. 

First  we  went  to  the  elephant,  the  great  patient 
elephant,  thatwascon^^'tantly  stretching  out  its  trunk 
in  the  direction  of  pockets  that  might  contain  good 
things  to  eat.  Tom  held  some  peanuts  in  his  hand, 
and  when  I  led  him  to  the  elephant  it  at  once 
reached  for  them.  As  soon  as  the  trunk  touched 
the  little  fellow's  hand,  he  jumped  back  affrighted 
at  the  strange  thing  coming  so  unexpectedly  and 
strangely  from  he  knew  not  where.  "Hurt! 
Hurt !  "  he  cried  (Tom  is  learning  to  talk  with  his 
lips),  as  he  got  behind  me  and  clasped  me  tightly 
about  the  waist. 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me,  in  the  finger  speech, 
that  the  thing  which  touched  him  was  like  a  snake, 
and  that  he  was  afraid  of  it.  Reason  he  would  not, 
nor  would  he  come  around  by  my  side.  He  was 
perfectly  willing  that  I  should  feed  the  elephant, 
and,  placing  peanuts  in  my  hand,  he  pushed  it  out 
toward  the  animal,  but,  as  for  himself,  he  preferred 
to  keep  my  body  between  Thomas  Stringer  and 
possible  danger. 

To  divert  his  attention  _ 

from  the  elephant,  I  took 
Tom  to  another  part  of 
the  building,  pointing  out 
the  cages  of  the  various 
animals  on  the  way.  A 
small  alligator  interested 
him  hugely.  He  picked 
it  up  fearlessly  and 
Handled  it  all  over,  and 
as  it  ran  about,  kept  his 
fingers  resting  lightly 
upon  its  body,  following 
all  of  its  movements. 
Weeks  afterward,  Tom 
brought  up  the  subject 
in  conversation,  and  illus- 
trated by  his  fingers  how 
the  alligator  had  tried  to 
get  away  from  him. 
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tommy's  letter. 


On  another  occasion  Tom  went  to  see  a 
trained  orang-outang  at  the  Zoo.  He 
does  not  fancy  monkeys,  so  I  did  not  tell 
him  that  "Joe  "  was  of  the  monkey  family, 
simply  calling  it  an  orang-outang.  But, 
lo!  Tom  thought  that  "orang-outang" 
was  a  proper  name,  and  that  the  animal 
was  Mr.  Orang-Outang,  a  man  ! 

He  shook  hands  with  the  beast,  saying, 
"  How  do  you  do  ? "  as  politely  as  you 
please,  and  then,  in  a  finger  aside  to  me, 
expressed  pity  for  the  hair  that  covered 
the  "  man's  "  hand.  On  feeling  its  face  he 
instantly  noticed  the  lack  of  a  nose  bone. 


Then  a  baby  lion  was  given  to  Tom  to  inspect,  and  he  felt  it 
all  over  from  head  to  tail,  even  counting  the  number  of  its 
toes.  He  commented  on  the  lion's  likeness  to  a  cat,  and  then, 
in  one  of  those  unaccountable  questions  common  to  the  blind, 
he  asked  me  if  the  lion's  tail  were  red ! 

Other  animals,  such  as 
"--r!CT  a  sheep  and  a  camel, 
were  shown  to  Tom,  and 
then  I  thought  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  baby 
elephant.  He  was  not 
especially  favorable  to 
this  plan,  for",  the  trunk 
and  the  tail  were  even 
more  like  snakes  than 
the  trunk  of  the  larger 
elephant.  By  utmost  per- 
suasion and  coaxing  I 
induced  Tom  to  feel  the 
entire  body  of  the  small 
elephant,  that  he  might 
have  some  clear  concep- 
tion 01  tliis  kind  of  ani- 
mal. He  did  so  at  last, 
but  iif  has  never  got  en- 
t-rely  over  his  fear  of 
■  elephants. 

The    feeding    of     the 
animals  took   place   dur- 
ing our  visit  to  the  Zoo, 
and    the   terrible   uproar 
created    by    the    beasts 
affected   Tom   strangely. 
He   could   not  hear    the 
faintest  sound  of  all  the  din,  neither  could 
he  see  the  lions  and  tigers  dashing  against 
the  bars  of  their  cages,  yet  some  instinctive 
feeling  of   what  was  happening   filled  him 
with   terror,   and   he   clung   closely  to  me, 
and  asked  to  be  taken  away. 

Before  leaving,  however,  I  asked  Tom 
to  ride  on  the  back  of  the  big  elephant, 
assuring  him  that  other  little  boys  were 
doing  so.  He  consented,  and,  after  ex- 
amining the  great  legs  of  the  animal,  he 
climbed  the  ladder  to  its  back.  He  was 
scarcely  on  the  elephant  before  his  old 
fear  overcame  him,  and  he  insisted  on 
being  taken  down.  Afterward,  when  safe 
at  home  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  he  decided,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  letter  printed  on  this  page, 
that  it  was  a  "gentle  elephant."  Truly, 
"distance  lends  enchantment." 

and  quickly  spelled'out :  "  Poor  man  !  He  ! 
has   no   nose."     The   foot  of    the  orang- 
outang, with   its   great   toe  in  the  centre, 
also   excited   his    sympathy.     "It    is    too  i 
bad,"  he   said   again   and    again.     "Joe," 
meanwhile,  in  many  respects  much  better 
off  than  Tom,  watched  his  strange  visitor  | 
with  peculiar  interest,  apparently  amazed  ! 
by  so  many  unusual  finger  motions.  i 

Tender-hearted  Tom,  for  a  long  time  1 
afterward,  talked  of  the  "poor  man,"  nor 
could  he  be   persuaded   at   first   that  the    I 
orang-outang  was  just  as  nature  created 
him,  and  not  a  sadly  afflicted  human  being. 
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TEACHING  THE  BLIND. 


Pfe 


Vacation  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution Nearly  Over. 


Baiiaal  Training  and  Oymnasioin  Worii 
to  be  Great  Features. 


How  Writinff  is  Taught— Old  Methods 
Are  Entirely  Discarded. 


The  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  at 
South  Boston  will  reopen  next  Wednes- 
day, after  a  vacation  of  three  months. 

Since  the  Inauguration  of  this  institu- 
tion tts  facilities  for  woric  have  never 
been  so  perfect  eis  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  During  the  30  yeai-a  that  Mr 
Anagnos  'has  been  at  its  head  he  has  de- 
voted his  thought  to  the  maturing  of 
plans  which  have  had  far  their  purpose 
the  Improvement  in  miethods  for  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

Mr  Anag-nos  has  been  nobly  aided  by 
■cores  of  philanthropically  inclined  per- 
sons, who  have  in  numerous  instancoa 
left  generous  endowments  to  the  Insti- 
tution. 

A  ready  apprehension  of  the  peculiar 
reeds  of  the  sightless  has  enabled  Mr 
Anagnos  to  unfold  a  system  of  training 
which,  as  far  as  practical  results  so  to 
,  prove  Us  worth,  is  calculated  to  place 
the  blind,  on  a  higher  plane  of  usef  jl- 
aess  tban  any  they  have  yet  reached. 

Last  year  Mr  Anagnos  introduced  Into 
all  of  the  departments  connected  with 
the  institution,  including  the  workshop*, 
a  systematized  mode  of  manual  training. 
As  he  explains,  manual  training  and  the 
gymnasium  are  the  two  main  points 
that  are  building  up. the  foundation  for 
the  new  education  of  the  blind.  A  year's 
trial  of  this  system  has  proved  Its  won- 
derful utility  in  the  Institution. 

By  manual  training  the  studios  are 
Bcientlflcally  taught.  The  old  method 
required  the  child  to  take  the  text  book 
from  which  he  choose  a  subject.  The 
lesson  was  learned  by  the  aid  of  illus- 
trations. Now  this  .■system  is  reversed. 
The  child  starts  with  the  parts  of  the 
thing  to  be  stiWled  and  then  creates  it. 
In  the  geography  class  the  girls  have 
the  form,  on  which  they  make  maps. 
The  maps  are  built  or  outlined.  To  this 
outline  are  added  mountains,  rivers  and 
the  state  outlines  and  whatever  physi- 
cal feature  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
topography  of  a  country.  ■  From  thai. 
the  pupil  decides  what  belongs  to  geog- 
raphy. This  is  what  Is  called  the  labor- 
atory or  development  method. 

In  botany  the  Siune  system  is  followed. 
Instead  of  being  confined  to  a  text  book 
of  botany,  the  teacher,  after  choosing  a 
oub.leet,  says,  "That  Is  a  stem."  The 
pupil  finds  a  stem  from  the  structures 
•which  are  before  him,  fixes  In  his  mind 
Its  formation,  and  then  names  it.  By 
this  means,  the  science  of  a  subject  is 
taught.  This  Involves  the  training  of 
the  hands  while  it  also  stimulates  the 
creative  faculty  and  calls  into  action 
the  executive  portions  of  the  brain. 

It  Is  surprising  to  note  the  availability 
of  manual  training  In  teaching  the  art 
of  writing.  The  blind  learn  to  write  a 
square  hand.  There  are  some  who  take 
this  up  with  comparative  ease,  but  there 
are  others  who  make  slow  progress.  In 
the  latter  cases,  where  the  attempt  to 
learn  is  followed  by  failure,  the  pupil  Is 
dropped  from  the  class,  and  Is  sent  to 
the  department  for  manual  training. 

After  five  or  six  weeks  devoted  to  the 
'  Ose  of  Ployd  tools,  the  child  returns  to 
the  writing  class  and  learns  the  art 
without  further  trouble.  This  Is  a  prac- 
tical Illustration  of  what  Mr  Anagnos' 
•new  application  of  an  old  idea  can  effect. 
;There  are  numerous  instances  where 
Blmllar  results  have  been  achieved.  The 
Bystem  will  be  further  elaborated  during 
the  coming  year. 

The  school  will  open  with  a  full  at- 
tendance, especially  in  the  kindergarten 
claspoa.  Here  the  accommodations  are 
wholly  InsufTiclpn;  for  the  number  of 
pupils  v.'lio  want  artmls.sion.  When  the 
new  building  Is  completed  its  occupancy 
will  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  Institu- 
tion proper.  It  Is  not  expected,  how- 
ever, that  this  biillrl!nc?  will  be  ready  for 
use  under  another  year. 

Mr  Anagnos  displays  a  most  benevo- 
lent instinct  In  the  choice  of  his  pupils. 
Alway.^  the  number  of  applications  are 
In  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  institu- 
tion. There  arc  two  ways  of  deciding 
who  shall  be  the  favored  one.    One  way 
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Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Boy  a  Pupil  at  the 
Sloyd  Training  School. 


TOMMY  STRINGER  READING  A  STORY. 


There  are  more  tales  of  the  mar- 
velous to  be  told  in  these  days  when 
scientific  study  reveals  the  possible 
achievemfints  to  be  vvTougbt  oiU  by  hu- 
man industry  than  there  v/ere  when 
every  fireside  was  the  habitation  of 
some  adventurous  sprite.  The  neci-o- 
mancer  of  progress  records  a  most  fas- 
cinating story  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
boy,  Tommy  Stringer,  who,  last  year 
was  a  pupil  at  the  sloyd  training  school 
on  North  Bennett  st. 

At  the  Jtime  when  this  phenomenal 
child  entered  the  school  he  was  11  years 
of  age.  It  had  been  decided  by  the  au- 
thorities in  charge  of  the  kindergarten 
lor  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  wh^re 
Tommy  is  receiving  his  education,  that 
the  boy's  training  would  be  greatly  aided 
if  he  took  the  cour.^^e  of  instruction  at 
the  sloyd  scliool.  This  case  could  hard- 
ly be  called  experimental,  for  the  child, 
Edith  Thomas,  had  already  been  trained 
by  the  North  Benneitt  st  authorities. 
Tommy  has  been  so  successful  in  all 
that  he  has  undertaken  in  manual  train- 


a  more  advanced  pupil.  This  little  deaf 
and  dumb  lad  is  not  dismayed  by  the 
task  of  driving  a  nail  through  a  piece 
of  wood  scarcely  thicker  than  a  piece  of 
veneer.  So  fikilfully  does  he  manipulate 
his  tools  that  the  entering  stroke  is 
effected  without  severing  the  wood.  He 
never  allows  his  nail  to  sling  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  as  many  seeing  pupils 
(ic.  His  sensitive  fingers  at  once  detect  i 
the  imperfection. 

The  wonderful  re.=ults  which  can  be 
developed  from  an  acute  sense  of  touch 
and  smell  have  had  wide  demonstration 
in  the  case  of  this  unusual  child.  Dur- 
ing his  year's  instruction  at  the  sloyd 
school  Tommy  has  learned  toj^cognize 
eight  different  kinds  of  wtoods  by  his 
sense  of  smell.  This. is  very  rare  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  boy. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  examine  dif- 
ferent specimens  of  Tommy's  handicraft. 
In  tlie  making  of  these  different  arti- 
cles the  child  exliibits  the  keenest  de- 
Tight.  It  is  a  study  in  psychology  to 
watch  the  play  of  emotions  that  will 
light  up  his  little  face  as  his  sensitive 
touch  reveals  to  the  alert  brain  the 
progress  that  lie  is  making  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  object. 


ing  that  he  will  again  be  received  as  .a 
pupil  by  Prof  Larsson  when  the  school 
opens. 

Prof  I^arsson  required  that  his  little 
pupil  should  attend  two  lessons  a  week, 
each  lesson  to  be  of  two  hours'  duration. 
His  progress  has  been  remarkable.  It 
has  been  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  watch  the  great  possibilities  'he 
has  demonstrated  with  touch  and  smell, 
the  only  two  senses  he  possesses.  He 
uses  the  ordinary  woodworliing  hand 
tools  and  is  taught  practically  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  a  seeing  pupil.  The 
only  tools  he  uses  which  differ  from 
those  used  by  other  pupils  are  the  rule 
with  raised  numbers  and,  instead  of  a 
lead  pencil,  he  uses  in  marking  an  awl. 

Tommy's  sense  ot  touch  is  so  keen 
that  he  is  not  .satisfied  until  his  woik 
matches  with  the  rule  and  syuare.  If 
there  'jhould  be  'a>  variation  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  aside  from  the  measure,  he 
Is  made  more  unhappy  by  the  slip  than 
the  ordinary  boy  is  by  a  mistake  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

In  the  art  of  nail  driving  Tommy  has 
been  a  vei'Uabie  conqueror.  The  ac- 
curacy with  wliich  he  gauges  his  strokes 
and  the  skill  he  displays  in  the  handling 
of  the  wood  might  put  to  shame  many 


Aot  sacisneu  with  the  making  of  an 
article.  Tommy  has  kept  an  ac^yjunt  of 
the  process  of  its  manufacture  and  tlie 
impressicn  it  has  given  him.  Thus,  by 
mcajs  of  the  square  writing  wliich  the 
blinil  employ,  the  child  has  made  a  rec- 
ord, in  abstract  form,  of  the  work  he 
has  accomplished  througii  the  .voar. 
These  brief  compositions  arc  a  vlclight- 
ful  contrast  to  some  of  the  literary  work 
tliat  comes  from  the  iiands  of  many  a 
pupil  wl.o  enjoys  .siglit.  In  ths  cours?'  of 
a  dozen  lav::e  sheets  of  paper  which 
form  Tommy's  sloyd  diary,  there  does 
not  pppoar  an  error  or  a  biurn-d  letter 
to  mar  tiie  cleanliness  or  correciv.ess  of 
the  ccpj-. 

This  comprehensive  little  diary  nar- 
rates that  itL3  youthfld  compiler  lias 
comijleiod  10  useful  arlicles  during  the 
ytar.  The  articles  have  been  chosen 
with  reference  to  Tommy's  apparent  ad- 
^:l^ce.  in  overcoming  ditticulties  in  the 
ejkcrci.ces. 

The  first  article  which  he  lini^dicd  t  as 
a  litllo  stcol  made  by  gav.%  hannuer  liud 
nails.  But  the  masterpiece  of  W'.rkniaii- 
ship  iliat  ha.s  given  the  young-  carpenter 
his  grc^atest  delight  is  a  bi-d  house. 'in 
the  construction  of  v.liioh  he  used  r> 
difi'ercnt  tools. 


BHffS 
WORK    DONE    BY    THE    DEAF,    DUMB    AND    BLIND    BOY. 


PLANNED  BY  A  BLIND  MAN. 


New  Building  for  the  Sightless  at  Jamaica  Plain 
—Valuable  Addition  to  Kindergarten  Work. 


t  /U"-  '^^#' 


BUILDING    FOR    KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


The  new  building-  In  the  grounds  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain  is  so  near  completion  that  one  has 
a  very  good  idea  of  how  It  will  appear 
when  finished.  It  stands  at  the  lett  of 
the  present  boys'  building,  and  will  look 
much  lilte  the  latter.  The  building  is 
roofed,  and  as  soon  as  the  boi!^  is 
placed  the  Inside  finishing  will  begin. 

The  structure  is  four  stories  high  above 
the  basemer^t,  and  is  of  brick,  with  free- 
stone for  the  arclies  and  the  bay  win- 
dows. It  is  91x45  feet,  and  is  well  light- 
ed, having  nine  windows  along  the  sides 
in  each  story.    The  bay  windows  across 

the  front  on  two  stories  are  deep  and 
arnjiile. 

Within,  the  house  is  to  be  flnishei  in 
hard  wood,  with  floors  of  the  same.  The 
baeement  contains  the  store  rooms,  laun- 
dry, room  for  instruction  of  the  primary 
clases  in  Sloyd  and  the  boiler  room.  The 
first  floor  has  a  parlor,  library, mfitrou'e 
room,  sewing  room,  dining  room,  iSay 
room  and  kirehen.  The  other  storierlnn- 
tain  the  sleeping  roome,  16  on  each,  and 
the  bathrooms,  while  in  the  attic  is  a 
large  playroom  for  the  use  of  the  chil- 
dren in  bad  weather. 

This  new  building  will  be  used  for  the 
larger  boys  who  are  as  yet  too  young  or 
too  backward  to  be  sent  to  the  Inetitutlon 
In  South  Boston.  It  will  really  be  a 
practical    outcome   of   the   klndergarteri 


work,  a  sort  of  step  forward  in  the 
right  direction  before  the  longer  stride, 
which  is»too  much  for  some  of  the  boys, 
is  taken  into  the  higher  school.  It  prob- 
ably will  be  called  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  the  work,  and  the  building  was 
really  a  necessity  that  could  no  longer 
be  put  aside  if  the  blind  children  were 
to  be  properly  trained  into  useful  citi- 
zens. It  is  very  probable  that  a  spe- 
cialty will  be  made  of  the  first  steps  In 
technical  and  mechanical  training  that 
is  carried  to  such  perfection  in  the  larger 
in!3titution. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, says  that  he  was  obliged  to 
take  from  the  invested  funds  of  the 
institution  in  order  to  erect  the  build- 
ing, but  felt  that  he  must  do  this  in 
the  face  of  the  necessity  tliat  pressed 
upon  the  present  capacity.  When  it  Ja 
completed  he  has  nothing  as  yet  with 
which  to  begin  operations,  but  there 
can  be  rio  doubt  that  the  public  will 
provide  the  means.  There  will  have  to 
be  complete  furnishings,  for  the  house, 
of  course,  and  the  corps  of  workers 
will  consist  of  a  matron  and  her  as- 
sistants, teachers,  etc.  ,; 

On  April  19,  10  years  ago.  Miss  Greeley,  . 
who  is  still  in  charpe  of  the  boys'  house, 
began  the  work  with  10  little  blind  chil- 
dren, and  now  there  are  over  70  of 
both  sexes  in  the  two  buildings,  while 
applications  are  frequently  received  by 
those  desirous  of  entering.  The  new 
building  waa  planned  by  Dennis  Rear- 
don,  a  blind  man,  who  Is  connected  with 
the  South  Boston  Institution. 
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THURSDAY.    OCTOBEB    14,    1897 


YEAR^J^AS  SHOWN  EXCELLENT  RESULTS 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  

At  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  corporation  took  place.  The  president, 
Samuel  EUot,  LL.D.,  presided  during  the 
reading  of  reports  and  transaction  of  gen- 
eral business.  An  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted In  the  choice  of  the  following-named 
men:  President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D. ;  vice 
president,  Amory  Lawrence;  treasurer,  Ed- 
ward Jackson;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos; 
trustees,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Charles 
Gardiner,  Joseph  Glover,  Theodore  Heard, 
M.  D.,  Henry  Howe,  Edward  Perkins, 
George  Richards,  Lothrop  Thorndike;  audi- 
tors, Henry  Endicott,  Edward  Johnson. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  Is  a  brother  of  Bishop 
Lawrence,  takes  the  place  of  vice  president 
made  vacant  by  the  death  last  summer  of 
George  Hall. 

Mr.  Anagnos  read  the  secretry's  report 
for  the  year,  and  this  showed  the  marked 
progress  which  has  been  made  since  the 
last  previous  annual  meeting.  Graduates 
of  the  school  now  leave  it  fully  prepared 
to  at  once  enter  any  New  England  college. 
Printing  has  been  one  of  the  main 
branches,  and  much  success  has  been 
brought  about  in  this  department.  A  num- 
ber of  books  and  considerable  music  have 
been    published    from    the    Institution. 

The  treasurer's  report,  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  satisfactory  financial  condition  at 
this  time,  was  as  follows:  Cash  on  hand 
Sept.  1,  185)6,  $61,932;  receipts  during  the 
year,  $181,578;  total,  $243,510;  expenses  and 
Investments,  $153,913;  amount  on  hand, 
$89,597. 

The  near  completion  of  the  new  building 
for  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  will 
considerably  increase  the  expenses,  to  meet 
which  It  is  strongly  hoped  that  all  friends 
of  the  institution  and  school  will  more  than 
ever  realize  the  need  of  their  substantial 
aid  to  carry  on  the  beautiful  work.  The  in- 
stitution received  in  April  last  a  legacy  of 
$20,000  paid  by  the  executors  of  the  estate 
of  Thomas  T.  Wyman.  The  trustees  under 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Ann  Vose  White  also  have 
paid  over  to  the  Institution  the  sum  ot 
$2094,  In  addition  to  a  legacy  of  $10,000 
from  the  same  friend  of  the  school.  These 
sums  are  to  be  held  In  trust  and  only  the 
Income  thereof  may  be  used  for  the  work 
of  the  school.  There  now  are  200  pupils  at 
the  school  in  South  Boston  and  stxty-rour 
pupils  are  receiving  instruction  at  the 
kindergarten    at    Jamaica    Plain. 
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MONDAT,    OCTOBER    25.    1897 


DUDLEY  STREET  OPERA  HOUSE 

There  will  be  a 
r'/\\rr<1!?"PT'        For  the  Benefit  of  the 
i^Uj-l  ^Xilil     Ki'.idercrarten  for  ihe  Blind 

By  the  puplU  of  MR.  VINCENT  AKEROVD 
Thursday    Kvenlne.    Octolwr    28,  at   8  F.  M, 

TICKETS  3.5  CENTS 
A  Class  of  children  from  the  Kindergarten  will  render 
one  selection.  ;a.1 


l^nsinn  ^mn^rrit^t 


SATURDAY.    OCTOBER    23.    1807 


A  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  will  be  given  at  th« 
Dudley  Street  Opera  House  next  Thursday, 
evening  by  the  pupils  of  Vincent  Akeroyd. 


The  News. 


PUBLISHED  EVERT  SATURDAY, 

Opp.  Railroad  Station,   Bartlett    Square, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 


R.  S.  BARROWS,  Proprietor. 

Telephone      .      -      -       160  Jamaica. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1897. 


KINDERGARTEN     FOR      THE      BLIND 
BENEFIT. 

The  pupils  of  Mr.  Vincent  Akeroyd 
will  give  a  coDcert  at  the  Dudley-Street 
Opera  House  Thursday  evening,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Akeroyd  is  the  instructor  in 
violin  at  the  kindergarten  and  the  chil- 
dren from  there  will  assist.They  will  give 
one  selection  "Child's  American  Hymn" 
by  G.  W.  Chadwick,  words  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe.  Mr.  W.  B.  Ballard, 
violincello  and  Mr.  Joseph  Thomas, 
bass,  will  assist.  This  will  doubtless  be 
a  concert  of  merit  in  itself,  as  well  as  be- 
ing for  an  object  which  deserves  the 
widest  interest. 


■----*-'''-^"'     "-'-  I^VlLi    -in'i,  ■'Mi.,   ',i.-iJL...iJJ 


"This  Oountn.  wilh  lis  Inatilution}.    Belong!  II 
|he  People  who  Inhabit  IL" 

BOSTON  £Y£M^G  RECORD. 
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FOR    THE    BENEFIT    OF    THE 

KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BUND. 

By   the  pupils  of  Mr.   Vincent  A.    Keroyd,    at 
DUItLIV  »>TU1CET   OPKBl    HODKK,    ROXBCUY. 

Thursday  Evenlne,  Oct.  28,  1897,  at  8  P.M. 

TICKKTS,  35  CENTS. 
A    class    of    children    frora    the    Kindergarten 
will  e've  one  selection.  it 
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Concert 


FOR  THE   BENEFIT  OF   THE 


I^indergarten 
for  tl)e 
5lind. 


BY   THE   PUPILS   OF 


XTinccnt 
Skcrogd    «    «    «    « 


DUDLEY  5TKEET  OPEI^A  h2G5E, 
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THURSDAY.    OCTOBER    14,    1897 


YEAR  HAS  SHOWN  EXCELLENT  RESULTS 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  

At  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  corporation  took  place.  The  president, 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  presided  during  the 
reading  of  reports  and  transaction  of  gen- 
eral business.  An  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  the  following-named 
men:  President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.;  vice 
president,  Amory  Lawrence;  treasurer,  Ed- 
ward Jackson;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos; 
trustees,  William  Endlcott,  Jr.,  Charles 
Gardiner,  Joseph  Glover,  Theodore  Heard, 
M.  D.,  Henry  Howe,  Edward  Perkins, 
George  Richards,  Lothrop  Thorndlke;  audi- 
tors, Henry  Endlcott,  Edward  Johnson. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  is  a  brother  of  Bishnn 
Lawrence,  takes  the  place  of  vice  preside 
made  vacant  by  the  death  last  summer 
George  Hall. 

Mr.  Anagnos  read  the  secretry's  repc 
for  the  year,  and  this  showed  the  mark 
progress  which  has  been  made  since  t 
last  previous  annual  meeting.  Gradual 
of  the  school  now  leave  it  fully  prepar 
to  at  once  enter  any  New  England  colleg 
Printing  has  been  one  of  the  ma 
branches,  and  much  success  has  be 
brought  about  in  this  department.  A  nui 
ber  of  books  and  considerable  music  ha 
been    published    from    the    Institution. 

The  treasurer's  report,  which  gave  e- 
dence  of  satisfactory  financial  condition 
this  time,  was  as  follows:  Cash  on  ha 
Sept.  1,  1896,  $61,932;  receipts  during  t 
year,  $181,578;  total,  $243,510;  expenses  a 
investments,  $153,018;  amount  on  har 
$89,597. 

The  near  completion  of  the  new  bulldi 
for  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  ■« 
considerably  increase  the  expenses,  to  m< 
which  it  is  strongly  hoped  that  all  frier 
of  the  institution  and  school  will  more  th 
ever  realize  the  need  of  their  substant 
aid  to  carry  on  the  beautiful  work.  The 
Btitution  received  in  April  last  a  legacy 
$20,000  paid  by  the  executors  of  the  est; 
of  Thomas  T.  Wyman.  The  trustees  un< 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Ann  Vose  White  also  ha 
paid  over  to  the  Institution  the  sum 
$2094,  in  addition  to  a  legacy  of  $10,i 
from  the  same  friend  of  the  school.  Th( 
sums  are  to  be  held  In  trust  and  only  1 
Income  thereof  may  be  used  for  the  wc 
of  the  school.  There  now  are  200  pupils 
the  school  in  South  Boston  and  slxty-tc 
pupils  are  receiving  instruction  at  i 
kindergarten    at    Jamaica    Plain. 


MONDAY.    OCTOBER    25.    1807 


DUDLEY  STREET  OPERA  HOUSE 

There  will  he  a 
riAXrr'T^'WT'        For  tlie  l^enefit  of  the 
i^UjLl  vXiJu-l     Ki'.iflRvcrrtrten  f'>r  the  Bli 

Uv  the  pupils  of  MR.  VINCE.NT  AKEKOVD 
Thursday   KvenlnE,    Octolwr    38,  at   8  P. 

TICKETS  3.5  CE.VTS 
A  class  Of  children  from  the  Kindergarten  will  ren 
one  selection.  Z^ 


SATURDAY.    OCTOBER    23.    1807 


■^  A  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  will  be  given  at  th» 
Dudley  Street  Opera  House  next  Thursday; 
evening  by  the  pupils  of  Vincent  Akeroyd. 


The  News. 


PUBLISHED  EVEKY  SATUKDAT, 

Opp.  Kallroad  Station,   Bartlett    Square, 
Jamaica  Plain,  BoBton,  Mass. 


R.  S.  BARROWS,  Proprietor. 

Telephone       -       -       -       160  Jamaica. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1897. 
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ProgramiDe 
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1     March,  "Philadelphus," 


George  Wiegand 


ORCHESTRA. 


2     Medley. 


Grace  Brown,  Norah  Burke,  Isabel  Orford,  Charles  Bloomterg,  Walter  Cahill, 

Norman  Faunae,  Abraham  Goldberg,  Oscar  Heath, 

Abraham  KeUer,  Edward  Lynch. 


3  Intermezzo,  "Cavalleria  Rusticana," 

MASTER  ABRAHAM  KELLER. 

4  Selection  from  "Faust" 

ORCHESTRA. 

5  Selections,  Child's  American  Hymn, 

WORDS  BY  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

BY  CHILBREN  FROM  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Mascagni 


C-  Gounod 


G.  W.  Chadwick 


6     Cornet  Solo,  "Home  is  where  the  Heart  is," 

MR.  ERNEST  COLEMAN. 


John  O'Shea 


^/- 
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7     "Allegro  Molto  Appassionato"  Concerto  Mendelssohn 

MR.  PHILIP  SULLIVAN. 


8     "Pizzicato  Gavotte" 


ORCHESTRA. 


C-   Latann 


9     Viola  Solo,  "Romance"  "en  fa" 

MISS  HARRIETTE  CAMPBELL. 


Gttido  hapini 


lo     "Recollections  of  Scotland" 

MISS  ALTA  SHACKLET. 


11     Waltz  "Immortellen" 


ORCHESTRA. 


12     "Scene  de  Ballet" 


Schmidt 


Gnng'l 


DeBeriot 


MASTER  WILLIE  BECK. 


13     Grand  American  Fantasia 

orchestra. 


T.  Bendix 


The  audience  is  particularly  requested  not  to  enter  or  leave  during 
the  performance  of  a  number. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  the  programme  no  encores  can  he  given. 


The  Knabe  Upright  Piano  used  at  this  Concert  is  from  the  ware- 
rooms  of  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  453  to  463  Washington  Street. 
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THURSDAY.    OCTOBBK    14,    1897 


YEAR  liAS  SHOWN  EXCELLENT  RESULTS 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  

At  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  corporation  took  place.  The  president. 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  presided  during  the 
reading  of  reports  and  transaction  of  gen- 
eral business.  An  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  the  following-named 
men:  President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.;  vice 
president,  Amory  Lawrence;  treasurer,  Ed- 
ward Jackson;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos; 
trustees,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Charles 
Gardiner,  Joseph  Glover,  Theodore  Heard, 
M.  D.,  Henry  Howe,  Edward  Perkins, 
George  Richards,  Lothrop  Thorndike;  audi- 
tors, Henry  Endicott,  Edward  Johnson. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  Is  a  brother  of  Blsh""^ 
Lawrence,  takes  the  place  of  vice  preside 
made  vacant  by  the  death  last  summer 
George  Hall. 

Mr.  Anagnos  read  the  secretry's  rep( 
for  the  year,  and  this  showed  the  marh 
progress  which  has  been  made  since  1 
last  previous  annual  meeting.  Gradua 
of  the  school  now  leave  it  fully  prepai 
to  at  once  enter  any  New  England  collei 
Printing  has  been  one  of  the  mi 
branches,  and  much  success  has  b€ 
brought  about  in  this  department.  A  nu 
ber  of  books  and  considerable  music  h£ 
been    published    from    the    Institution. 

The  treasurer's  report,  which  gave  e 
dence  of  satisfactory  financial  condition 
this  time,  was  as  follows:  Cash  on  he 
Sept.  1,  1896,  $61,932:  receipts  during  • 
year,  $181,578;  total,  $243,510;  expenses  t 
investments,  $153,913;  amount  on  ha 
$89,507. 

The  near  completion  of  the  new  build 
for  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  ■( 
considerably  increase  the  expenses,  to  m 
which  it  is  strongly  hoped  that  all  frlei 
of  the  institution  and  school  will  more  tl 
ever  realize  the  need  of  their  substan 
aid  to  carry  on  the  beautiful  work.  The 
stltutlon  received  in  April  last  a  legacy 
$20,000  paid  by  the  executors  of  the  est 
of  Thomas  T.  Wyman.  The  trustees  un 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Ann  Vose  White  also  hi 
paid  over  to  the  Institution  the  sum 
$2094,  in  addition  to  a  legacy  of  $10, 
from  the  same  friend  of  the  school.  Th 
sums  are  to  be  held  In  trust  and  only 
Income  thereof  may  be  used  for  the  w 
of  the  school.  There  now  are  200  puplh 
the  school  in  South  Boston  and  slxty-t 
pupils  are  receiving  instruction  at 
kindergarten    at    Jamaica    Plain. 
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MONDAY,    OCTOBER    25,    1897 

DUDLEY  STREET  OPERA  HOUS 

There  will  be  a 
r'AVr'T?"RTi        For  the  Benefit  of  th( 
vy vfil  V^  Jjii  1     Ki'.irlRvcr.irten  for  the  Rl 
Bv  the  pupils  of  MR.  VINCENT  AKEKOVD 
Thursday    Kvenlnc,    Octobt<r    28,  at   8  P. 

TICKETS  3.5  CUNTS 
A  class  of  children  trum  tlio  Kindergarten  will  rei 
one  selection.  C 


SATURDAY.    OCTOBER    23.    1807 


-■  A  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  will  be  given  at  the 
Dudley  Street  Opera  House  next  Thursday, 
evening  by  the  pupils  of  Vincent  Akeroyd. 


The  News. 
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Opp.  Kailroad  Station,   Bartlett    Square, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 


R.  S.  BARROWS,  Proprietor. 
TELEPHONE      -      -      -       160  Jamaica. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1897. 


VUV\L5    TAKINQ    PAKT. 


Miss  Viola  Akeroyd. 
Miss  Fanny  Ballard. 
Miss  Grace  Barbour. 
Miss  Mollie  Barry. 
Miss  Grace  Brown. 
Miss  Norah  Burke. 
Miss  HaiTiette  Campbell. 
Miss  Lillian  Cochrane. 
Miss  Estella  Davis. 
Mrs.  Georgiana  Jones. 
Mrs.  John  Kinney. 
Miss  Bertha  Murray. 
Miss  Dorothy  Myers. 
Miss  Isabel  Orford. 
Miss  Ethel  Phillips. 
Miss  Alta  Shackley. 


Miss  Lillian  Thaine, 
Miss  Mollie  Ward. 


Mrs.  Harry  Wood. 
Mr.  Edgar  Akeroyd 
Mr.  Vinton  Bangs. 
Mr.  WiUie  Beck. 
Mr.  Charles  Bloomberg 
Mr.  Thomas  Burroughs. 
Mr.  Walter  Cahill. 
Mr.  Daniel  Chapman. 
Mr.  Ernest  Coleman. 
Mr.  Edward  Cotter. 
Mr.  Fritz  Damm. 
Mr.  George  Davis. 
Mr.  Isaac  Elsworth. 

Mr.  Norman  Faunce. 
Mr.  Martin  Fay. 

Mr.  Paul  Fly. 

Mr.  John  Flynn. 


Mr.  George  Grainger. 

Mr.  Edward  Hand. 

Mr.  Oscar  Heath. 

Mr.  Charles  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Paul  Jepson. 

Mr.  Frank  Jordan. 

Mr.  Abraham  Keller. 

Mr.  Robert  Kirii;. 

Mr.  Edward  Lynch. 
Mr.  Frederick  Murphy. 
Mr.  Frederick  Nutter. 
Mr.  Daniel  O'Shea. 
Mr.  Maurice  O'Shea. 
Mr.  Mark  Pease. 
Mr.  Percy  Shaw. 
Mr.  Henry  Stein. 
Mr.  Philip  Sullivan. 


Mr.  Abraham  Goldberg.         Mr.  Theodore  Taft. 
Mr.  David  Weir.  Mr.  J.  William  Killen 


Assisted  by  : 
Mr.  W.  B.  Ballard,  .  .  .         Violin  Cello. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomas,         .         .         .         Bass. 
Accompanists — Miss  Alice  Cahill,  Miss  Mary  Davis,  Miss  Margaret  Lynch. 
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THE  N£WS,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1897. 


1 


Dudley  Street  Opera  House  was  well 
filled  Thursday  eveniDg;,  the  occasion 
being  a  recital  by  the  pupils  of  Mr. 
Vincent  Akeroyd  of  Atherton  Street. 
Good  work  was  done  by  them  and  the 
work  of  the  little  folks  was  much  appre- 
ciated. Children  from  the  kindergarten 
for  ihe  blind  gave  a  selection  which  was 
much  ei>joyed.  Doubtless  a  goodly  sum 
will  be  netted  for  that  institution  in 
whose  benefit  it  was  given 
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THURSDAY.    NOVEMBER    18.    1897 


r^- 


The  concert  given  by  the  pupils  of  Mr. 
Vincent  Akeroyd  at  the  Dudley  Street  Op- 
Jra  House,  In  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
Sie    Blind,    was    very    Buccessful    and    the 
eum  of  $134.85  was  added  to  the  kindergar- 
ten funds. 
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HELEN  -KELLER    AND    TOMMY    STRINGER. 


By  William  T.  Ellis. 


A  little  child  lived  in  black  silence.  There 
never  was  midnight  so  dense  as  the  darkness 
that  enveloped  his  mind.  Sight  and  hearing 
were  gone  utterly  and  forever.  The  child  knew 
absolutely  nothing,  except  that  sometimes  from 
somewhere  Something  put  food  into  his  mouth, 
and  moved  him  about  when  necessary.  His 
world  was  limited  by  as  much  of  his  little 
crib  as  he  could  feel  with  his  hands,  and  by 


the   touch    of  this  Something   that   cared   for 
his  wants. 

The  merest  babe  knows  the  sunlight  and  its 
mother's  voice  and  face.  Five  years  had  passed 
over  this  little  boy  as  he  lay  on  his  hospital  cot, 
but  he  knew  less  than  a  month-old  infant  — 
less,  indeed,  than  the  least  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  He  was  completely  shut  up  in  a  living 
tomb  of  flesh,  with  no  communication  between 
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unself  and  the  great  world  about  him.  Yet 
nthin  that  prison  was  a  healthy  brain,  open  to 
11  the  possibilities  of  life. 

ince  the  terrible  sickness  that  had  come  to 
im  in  infancy,  little  Tommy  Stringer  had  lain 
L  s  among  strangers.  His  mother  was  dead ; 
lis  father  could  not  help  him.  From  his  birth- 
ilace  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  the  help- 
Jss  sufferer  had  been  removed  to  a  hospital 
1  Allegheny.  But  no  institution  wanted 
!iis  troublesome  charge,  who  would  re- 
uire  the  constant  attention  of  a  teacher. 
lO  the  almshouse  seemed  the  only  haven 
Dr  Tommy.  There  at  least  he  could  find 
shelter. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  Light  was 
head^ — the  glorious  light  of  knowledge. 
)ne  who  had  been  similarly  shut  in  by 
he  walls  of  a  triple  affliction  was  to  lead 
Tommy  Stringer  out  into  the  bright  light 
hat  she  herself  enjoyed.  It  was  during 
he  summer  of  1890  that  the  news  of 
"ommy's  sad  plight  came  to  Helen  Kel- 
;r.  The  sensitive  soul  of  this  ten-year- 
ild  girl  was  deeply  affected.  SAe,  if  no 
■ne  else,  would  save  the  poor  boy. 

Thenceforth  Tommy  became  the  bur- 

len  of  Helen's  thought  and  conversation. 

Ihe  talked  about  him  to  her  friends ;  she 

/rote  letter  upon  letter  asking  aid  for 

im.     At  this  time  occurred  a  pathetic 

icident  that  was  the  means  of  turning 

Dward  the  little  blind  boy  the  kindly 

iterest  and  generous  gifts  that  accom- 

lished  his   rescue. 

The  pet  and  playmate  of  Helen  when 

le  was  at  home  was  a  beautiful  New- 

■undland  dog.    Through  a  foolish  blun- 

iT,  this  animal  was  shot  by  a  policeman. 

'hen  the  news  came  to  Helen,  she  had 

)   word  of  reproach,  but  simply  said, 

th  beautiful  charity,  "  I  am  sure  they  never 

uld  have  done  it  if  they  had  only  known  what 

:lear,  good  dog  '  I^ioness  '  was." 

The  story  of  her  loss  was  published  widely, 

d  from  far  and  near — even  from  across  the 

ean  —  came  to  Helen  offers  of  money  or  an- 

ler  dog.     The  little  girl  had  only  one  answer 

all  these  kind  expressions  :  she  was  grateful, 

t  she  did  not  care  for  another  dog  to  take  the 

T 


place  of  Lioness.  Nevertheless,  the  gift  woulc 
be  accepted,  if  the  donor  so  desired,  on  behalf 
of  a  little  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  boy  for  whom 
she  was  trying  to  raise  money  enough  to  bring 
him  to  Boston  to  be  educated. 

In  every  direction  Helen  sent  this  message 
always  in  a  specially  written  personal  lette: 
that  was  marked  by  the  sweet  simplicity  anc 
remarkable  ability  of  the  author.     For  a  lonj 


PHOTOGRAPHeO    BY  A.    MARSHALL, 


time  these  letters  averaged  eight  a  day,  and 
marvelously  versatile  and  eloquent  little  pleader 
Helen  showed  herself  She  also  wrote  for  news-' 
papers  articles  addressed  to  children,  as  well 
as  general  appeals  —  never  any  two  precisely 
alike.  Helen  instituted  for  herself  a  rigorous 
course  of  self-denial  (abstinence  from  soda-wa- 
ter and  other  prized  luxuries),  that  she  might 
save  money  for  her  one  great  object.     The  re- 
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suit  of  all  this  effort  was  the  securing  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  insure  Tommy  at  least  two  years 
of  education  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts. 

Thither,  on  April  10,  189 1,  came  "Baby 
Tom,"  as  Helen  called  this  five-year-old  child. 
It  was  a  pitiful  spectacle  that  greeted  his  Bos- 
ton friends  when  the  boy  was  brought  to  the 
kindergarten.  His  life  had  been  spent  mostly 
in  bed  (it  was  the  easiest  place  to  care  for  him), 
and  he  could  not  walk  at  all,  nor  even  stand 
with  confidence.  Of  signs  for  indicating  his 
wants  he  had  none.  He  was  as  a  httle  beast, 
tearing  and  destroying  his  own  clothes  and  all 
else  destructible  that  was  within  his  reach.  His 
temper  and  stubbornness  were  fearful. 

To  the  appalling  task  of  giving  the  first  rays 
of  light  to  this  child,  Helen  and  her  teacher  set 
themselves  until  a  permanent  instructor  could 
be  secured.  With  almost  inconceivable  pa- 
tience and  love,  kind  friends  began  the  educa- 
tion of  this  untutored  mind.  The  lessons  of 
discipline,  regular  habits,  and  obedience  had  to 
precede  and  accompany  the  teaching  of  man- 
ual speech. 

How  could  this  child,  who  had  not  the  re- 
motest conception  of  any  sort  of  language,  be 
taught  to  talk  ? 

The  method,  simply  stated,  was  this :  Every 
time  that  bread  was  given  to  him  the  letters 
"  b-r-e-a-d  "  were  formed  in  the  manual  alpha- 
bet on  the  boy's  own  fingers,  and  also  in  his 
hand,  by  the  fingers  of  his  teacher.  Again  and 
again  this  was  repeated,  thousands  of  times. 
It  was  slow  work.  The  mind  had  lain  too 
long  without  knowledge  to  receive  easily  the 
idea  of  speech.  Even  after  the  teachers  were 
sure  that  Tom  understood  the  definite  connec- 
tion between  the  word  "  bread,"  and  those  fin- 
ger-motions, he  refused  to  use  his  knowledge, 
because  of  his  strange  perversity.  At  last,  after 
nine  months  of  teaching  and  waiting,  the  little 
fingers  voluntarily  spelled  "  b-r-e-a-d,"  and  the 
beginning  had  been  made. 

Other  words  soon  followed,  and  ere  long  the 
mystery  of  speech  was  comprehended.  Tom 
took  his  place  in  the  kindergarten  classes  and 
learned  all  that  was  taught  the  other  boys. 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  sloid,  gymnastics, 
and  other  studies  were  undertaken ;  and  to-day. 


in  almost  all  respects  save  such  as  are  entirel'l 
dependent  upon  eye  and  ear,  he  is  as  well  edu 
cated  as  the  average  boy  of  his  years. 

Helen  remained  only  a  short  time  at  the  kin- 
dergarten, assisting  in  the  teaching  of  her 
charge.  Before  very  long  she  removed  to  an- 
other city,  and  while  her  interest  in  him  con-j 
tinued  unabated,  she  was  unable  to  be  with 
him  or  to  meet  him.  ' 

Now,  after  a  separation  of  some  years,  Helen  I 
has  again  met  her  little  protege  ;  but  it  was  no|: 
the  Tommy  Stringer  whom  she  rescued  fromi 
a  black  and  living  tomb  five  years  ago.     That 
was  a  fearsome,  weak,  and  untrained  child  ^ . 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light. 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

Physically  and   mentally  he  was   as   pitiful  a 
spectacle  as  one's  eyes  would  care  to  behold. 
Scarcely  able  to  walk,  knowing   no  word  or  , 
sign,  he  was  less  than  an  animal,  save  for  his 
soul  and  the  possibilities  within  him. 

The  Tom  Stringer  who  now  sat  by  Helen  Kel- 
ler's side,  his  fingers  nimbly  speaking  to  hers,  his , 
face  lighted  up  by  a  smile  of  happy  intelligence,  I 
was    a    new    boy  —  a    ransomed    soul.       The 
trembling  limbs  and  attitude  of  fear  had  been 
supplanted  by  a  confident,  manly  carriage  and  \ 
a   sturdy,   robust   physique.      Once   the   boy's] 
mind  was  an  utter  blank ;  but  now  fingers  and 
tongue  could  not  move  rapidly  enough  to  ask 
all  the  questions  of  his  inquiring  brain,  or  to  i 
convey  the  messages  that  his  full  soul  longed 
to  speak.     Then  all  was  ignorance ;   now  few  j 
other  boys  of  ten  can  surpass   in  manv  lines 
the  knowledge  of  Tom  Stringer. 

But  it  is  of  the  meeting  of  these  two  wonder- 
ful children  that  I  would  here  write.  Helen  ! 
had  been  for  weeks  longing  to  see  her  little  | 
friend,  and  to  many  verbal  messages  had  added 
her  own  written  invitation  to  Tom  and  his 
teachers  to  visit  her  at  her  Cambridge  home. 
Tom  himself,  although  recalhng  Httle  or  no- 
thing of  his  past  acquaintance  with  Helen,  and 
altogether  ignorant  oi  the  debt  he  owed  her, 
had  begun  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
the  visit. 

I  fear  that  Helen's  greetings  to  her  old  friends, 
Tom's  teachers,  were  not  so  protracted  as  they 
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.Twise  would  have  been ;  for  all  the  while  that 

was  welcoming  them  in  feminine  fashion, 

hand  was  quietly  moving  about  to  discover, 

3ssible,  her  long-desired  visitor.     When  she 

touch   his   head,   her  fingers  ran  over   it 

tly  for  an  instant,  and  then  her  arms  were 

ut  his  neck.      The   expressive   features  of 

blind    girl    lighted    up    with    a    rare    joy, 

.  throughout  the  visit  her  countenance  was 

ling. 

What  a  fine  big  boy  he  is  !  The  dear  little 
3w !  "  was  her  contradictory  exclamation  of 
ight  when  at  last  she  found  her  voice.  Then 
swift-moving  fingers  began  to  spell  mes- 
es  of  affection  into  Tom's  chubby  fist, 
this  time  she  was  running  her  other  hand 
ir  his  face,  or  lifting  up  his  hands  to  her  own 
e  and  curls.  Tom's  comment  of  pleasure  on 
iching  her  soft  hair  delighted  her. 
[t  was  many  moments  before  Miss  Sullivan, 
:len's  devoted  friend  and  teacher,  could  per- 
•de  her  pupil,  with  the  small  company  of 
nds,  to  be  seated.  The  two  blind  and  deaf 
Idren,  by  some  subtle  instinct,  seemed  to 
)w  at  once  their  community  of  interest,  and 
ether  they  sat  in  a  wide  window-seat,  talk- 
with  eagerness  and  ease,  and  absorbed  in 
;h  other. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  report  fully  the  merry 
^tter  and  eager  words  of  these  two  souls  that 
marvelously  dwell  apart  from  the  world  in 
ir  realm  of  innocence. 

Tom's  originality  is  a  keen  delight  to  his 
:nds;  and  one  of  his  latest  fancies  is  the 
Iding  of  a  mythical  "  pleasure  house  "  for 
iself.  It  is  to  contain  ninety-four  rooms, 
ich  he  has  peopled  with  imaginary  characters, 
is  he  needs  must  describe  at  length  to  Helen, 
her  amusement  and  enjoyment.  As  one 
icy  after  another  was  revealed  to  her,  she 
3ke  out  into  exclamations  of  wonderment 
d  pleasure.  "  What  a  romantic  name !  "  she 
mmented,  when  Tom  told  her  that  "  New 
irden  "  was  to  be  the  site  of  his  great  abode. 
■  course.  New  Garden,  like  the  names  of 
my  of  the  people  who  are  to  share  Tom's 
msion,  is  entirely  a  fiction  of  his  own  brain, 
slen's  interest  in  this  story  was  unabated  from 
ginning  to  end,  and  she  interrupted  the  nar- 
:ive  several  times  to  remark  on  it  or  to  ask 


questions.  Throughout,  it  was  punctuated  bV 
the  spontaneous  laughter  that  is  one  of  Helen's! 
most  beautiful  characteristics. 

The  strangeness  of  their  meeting  impressedj 
her  deeply.  She  stopped  her  conversation  with 
Tom  long  enough  to  speak  of  this.  She  hadj 
been  reading  Tom's  hand,  following  the  move-: 
ments  of  his  fingers,  as  he  spelled  out  the  words 
with  a  rapidity  that  would  make  an  inexpe- 
rienced onlooker  dizzy,  by  keeping  her  own 
hand  partly  closed  over  his.  "  I  suppose  Tomj 
is  not  used  to  having  people  read  his  hand  in* 
this  way,"  she  suggested. 

When   Tom's  teacher  mentioned    to    Helen' 
that  perhaps  he  would  give  her  a  nickname,  as 
is  his  custom  with  other  intimate  friends,  Helen 
was  delighted,  and  asked  many  questions  about 
this  fancy  of  his.     Tom  long  ago  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  strange  notion  of  applying  the 
names  of  animals    to  his   teachers   and  other 
companions,  and  he  has  adhered  to  it  consis- 
tently ever  since,  never   misplacing    a   name.. 
One  teacher  he  calls  "  Fly,"  another  "  Toad," 
another  "  Cow,"  another  "  Horse,"    etc.     He 
himself  is  "Rabbit."     So  when    Helen  spoke; 
into  his  hand  her  request,  he  promptly  named  i 
her  "  Blackbird."     At  this  she  was  filled  with) 
wonderment.     "  Do  you  suppose   he   thinks   I  \ 
have  on  a  black  dress  ?  "  she  asked  me.    Tom'j  ■ 
reasons  are  not  to  be  found  out,  and  I  could  ! 
not  answer,  being  as  much  in  the  dark  as  toi 
the  connection  between  Helen  Keller  and   a 
blackbird  as  the  rest  of  the  company.     It  was 
Helen    herself    who    suggested     the     likeliest 
reason  —  if  there   was   any  particular  reason. 
"Don't  you  think  this  is  it?  "raising  her  hand 
to  her  throat,  where  a  golden  bird  was  fastened 
as  a  brooch.    "  He  felt  this,  and  must  have  con- 
nected a  bird  with  me  because  of  it."    None  the 
less,  she  was  highly  flattered  to  be  honored  with 
a  special  name  of  her  own  by  the  little  fellow. 

The  progress  that  Tom  had  made  since 
Helen  last  met  him  amazed  and  charmed  her. 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  concerning  Tom's  edu- 
cation in  articulation,  his  teacher  asked  him  to 
speak  to  her  with  his  lips.  The  strange  picture 
that  was  then  presented  I  shall  never  forget. 
The  children  sat  together,  facing  each  other, 
each  countenance  illumined  with  an  animation 
that  the  possession  of  every  faculty  could  not 
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have  increased.  The  older  one's  accomplish- 
ments are  remarkable,  so  that  in  all  things  save 
the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  she  is  not  one 
whit  behind  the  most  cultured  and  favored  of 
young  women.  The  other  child  is  following 
close  after  her,  along  the  same  pathway  that 
she  has  pursued,  knowing  not  his  deficiencies 
even  as  much   as  his  companion  knows  hers, 


TOMMY     STRINGER. 


and  withal  richly  encompassed  by  her  tender 
sympathy. 

There  they  sit,  neither  having  seen  since  ba- 
byhood a  ray  of  light,  or  having  heard  the 
slightest  sound,  and  yet  speaking  together  in  ar- 
iiciclate,  audible  words  that  all  present  could 
understand,  yet  which  were  not  heard  by  either 
of  the  speakers ! 

One  finger  of  Helen's  delicate  hand  touched 


Tom's  lips,  and  her  thumb  rested  lightly  upo 
his  throat  near  the  chin.     He  spoke  to  her  sen  i 
tence  after  sentence,  and  she   repeated  aloud ' 
after  him  the  words  that  he  uttered,  answering 
them  with  her  fingers.     The  significance,  the 
marvelousness  of  it  all,  was  overwhelming.     I 
doubt  if  the  world  has  ever  seen .  a  greater  tri- 
umph of  education. 

Helen's  teacher  here  brought  to  her  two 
small  tokens,  and  told  her  that  she  might  give 
them  to  Tom  as  keepsakes,  whereat  the  girl 
manifested  a  fresh  enthusiasm  and  eagerness. 
The  first  was  a  tiny  and  delicate  Swiss  chalet, 
carved  in  wood,  which  she  handed  to  him 
with  a  few  words,  explaining  that  it  was  her 
gift  to  him,  and  in  her  zeal  touching  his  hand 
upon  her  own  breast  and  then  upon  his  to  rein- 
force her  meaning.  She  expressed  doubt  as 
to  his  ability  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
ornament  —  so  shght  and  elaborate  was  it. 
When  Tom  promptly  pronounced  it  a  "  house," 
adding  further  information  about  the  barn  and 
stairs  and  fence,  her  delight  knew  no  bounds, 
and  she  fairly  trembled  with  pleasure. 

While  Tom  proceeded  with  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  his  new  possession,  Helen  sat  impa- 
tiently waiting  to  offer  the  other  gift  —  a  small 
glass  mug  incased  in  silver.  She  asked  me  if 
Tom  liked  flowers,  and  suggested  that  he  might 
keep  some  in  this  vessel.  Then,  laughing 
softly,  she  said  that  she  would  give  the  ob- 
ject to  him  upside  down,  so  as  to  puzzle 
him  as  to  its  nature ;  but  Tom  instantly  righted 
it,  and  told  what  it  was,  adding  that  it  was  like 
a  soda-water  glass  from  which  he  had  drunk 
that  afternoon.  Helen  was  mightily  pleased, 
and  laughed  over  Tom's  fondness  for  soda- 
water,  confessing  to  the  same  taste  herself. 

Just  before  farewells  were  spoken,  Helen 
turned  to  the  friend  seated  beside  her,  and  re- 
marked, "  What  a  wonderful  boy  Tom  is !  I 
am  very  proud  of  him.  I  love  him  dearly,  and 
I  hope  he  will  learn  to  love  me."  Who  can 
doubt  his  gratitude  to  her  ?  It  will  be  a  worthy 
study  to  watch  the  developing  friendship  of 
these  two  children,  who  even  now  have  been 
drawn  together  so  strangely. 
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A  NEGLECTED  CLASS. 


No  Provision   for   Teachingr   the    Adult 
Blind  to  Bead  and  Write. 


Mr.  J.  Newton  Breed,  a  well-known  resi- 
dent of  SomerviUe,  publishes  In  the  Jour* 
nal  of  that  city  the  following  letter,  which 
explains  Itself: 

"I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  char- 
itable readers  to  one  class  of  unfortunates 
for  which  no  society  In  Boston  or  New  Eng- 
land makes  any  provision,  although  mucb 
could  be  done  for  their  benefit,  with  very 
little  expense.  This  class  Is  the  adult  blind. 
Children  under  eighteen  are  taught  to  readt 
and  to  become  in  a  measure  6elf-support> 
Ing,  at  the  Institute  for  the  blind  In  South 
Boston,  but  if  a  man  or  woman  past  the 
age  of  eighteen  loses  their  sight,  no  aid 
Is  rendered  them. 

"I  lost  my  eyes  by  a  premature  blast  thres 
years  ago,  and  after  recovering  from  the 
accident  I  went  to  my  daughter's  In  New 
Brunswick,  where  I  was  taught  to  read 
and  write  with  my  fingers  by  a  graduate 
of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  who 
was  sent  out  by  that  institution  and  paid 
a  small  salary  and  her  expenses  to  teach 
the  adult  blind,  who  could  not  be  received 
at  the  institution.  She  taught  them  at 
their  own  homes,  and  by  direction  of  the 
superintendent  of  that  institution  she  re- 
mained in  the  town  two  weeks  especially 
to  teach  me  to  read  and  write;  without  any 
expense  to  me.  This  has  been  so  great  a 
benefit  to  me  that  I  am  anxious  that  every 
blind  person  in  New  Sngland  should  have 
an  opportunity  at  lesLst  to  learn  to  read. 
After  leaving  New  Brunswick  I  spent  a 
year  and  a  half  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  in 
Togus,  Me.,  where  I  taught  six  comrades 
to  read,  and  the  authorities  of  the  home 
were  kind  enough  to  purchase  them  a  li- 
brary of  forty  books  printed  in  raised  type. 
Since  coming  to  Somervllle  I  have  found 
seven  blind  men.  Two  of  them  were  grad- 
uates of  the  Perkins  Institution,  having 
been  blind  from  youth.  Having  never 
formed, habits  of  reading  or  communicatingf 
with  their  comrades  in  misfortune,  they 
make  no  use  of  their  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing,  but '  support  fhemselves  by, 
teaching  music,  which  they  learned  at  tha 
•  Institution. 

"One  of  these  men,  when  I  first  visited 
him,  was  apparently  very  ambitious.  Jrle 
has  since  been  sent  to  the  Insane  asylum 
at  Danvers,  and  I  think  that  this  terrible 
result  would  have  been  avoided  If  he  could 
have  been  Induced  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  thus  kept  his  mind  from  dwell- 
ing on  his  condition.  Like  myself,  he  waa 
homeless  and  deprived  of  the  society  of 
former  friends,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  1 
should,  before  now,  have  travelled  the  same 
road,  but  for  the  occupation  which  my 
mind  has  had  in  learning  four  different  sys- 
tems of  reading  in  use  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  also  the  relief  experienced 
by  reading  and  writing. 

"I  have  Just  returned  from  a  stay  of  ten 
weeks  in  a  country  town  where  I  found 
five  blind  people,  three  of  whom  were 
pleased  to  know  that  they  could  learn  to 
read.  One  became  blind  from  hard  study 
as  she  was  about  to  graduate,  and  has  been 
blind  twelve  years.  She  did  not  know  that 
she  could  learn  to  read  and  write  without 
going  to  some  expensive  school.  I  gave 
her  the  alphabet  and  some  reading  matter, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  she 
win  be  able  to  read  and  write,  with  what 
assistance  I  can  give  her  by  correspond- 
ence. I  do  not  ask  anything  for  myself,  as 
I  receive  a  pension  sufficient  to  pay  my 
board.  If,  however,  I  could  visit  the  dif- 
ferent hospitals  as  the  agent  of  some  so- 
ciety, and  Induce  the  hopelessly  blind  who 
are  recovering  to  learn  to  head,  and  if 
some  society  would  send  out  graduates 
from  the  Perkins  Institution  or  others  to 
teach  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes,  to 
read,  also  some  Industrial  occupation,  aa 
is  done  at  Halifax  and  many  other  places, 
I  think  that  the  little  money  necessary 
would  confer  as  much  benefit  as  any  use  to 
which  It  could  be  put.  I  have  received  as- 
sistance not  only  from  Halifax,  but  from 
a  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  blind,  and  from  the  Society  for  Pro- 
viding Evangelical  Religious  Literature  for 
the  Blind,  and  also  from  the  depository  of 
books  In  the  Moon  system,  the  last  two  of 
Philadelphia." 


It  wlU^p3bSbT^  surprise  many  waders  to 
learn  that  there  Is  no  provision  made  for 
teaching  the  adult  blind  here  as  in  Halifax 
and  in  other  parts  of  this  country  It  1. 
Mr  Breed's  desire  to  form  a  society  of 
fome  k'nd  and  accumulate  a  fund  whlcto 
^ay  be  used  for  this  worthy  object. 
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THE  ADULT  BUND. 


7'beir      Peculiarly      nnfortnnate 
Situation, 


Untaught  as  Blind  Children,  They  Must 
Relapse  into  Utter  Helplessness  and  Use- 
lessness— The  Fund  for  Their  Relief-Must 
There  Be  aflome  for  Aged  Blind? 

Those  whose  sympathies  were  roused  by 
a  letter  published  in  these  columns  a  few 
weeks  ago,  under  the  caption,  "A  Neglect- 
ed Class,''  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
educational  outlook  of  the  adult  blind  Is 
not  so  deplorable  as  might  at  first  have 
.Jbeen  supposed.  Though  from  its  very  na- 
ture the  Perkins  Institution  cannot  care 
for  these  older  people  in  the  same  degree  • 
as  for  the  children,  to  whom  its  first  min- i 
Istratlons  are  due,  there  seems  to  be  an 
entire  willingness— more  than  that,  an 
eagerness— on  the  part  of  those  In  authority 
there  to  do  all  that  may  be  possible  in 
the  way  of  teaching  the  adult  blind  to 
read. 

At  their  next  meeting  the  alumni  will  be 
Instructed  to  Inform  the  institution  of  any 
adult  blind  in  their  neighborhood,  and  care  . 
will  be  taken  that  all  that  is  possible  will' 
be  done  to  lighten  the  awful  darkness  Into 
■which  these  unfortunates  have  been 
■plung€d.  For  the  expense  incurred  the  in- 
stitution will  be  responsible.  Any  blind 
tnan  who  Is  not  thus  reached  should  make 
his  address  known  to  the  Perkins  officers. 
Where  a  man's  hands  have  been  so  hard- 
ened by  labor  that  his  touch  is  not  sensi- 
tive to  the  raised-Une  type,  he  may  be 
taught  either  the  Braille,  the  Moon  or  the 
New  Tork  point  system  of  reading.  In  the 
Braille  certain  combinations  of  dots  are 
used  for  certain  letters;  the  Moon  is  a  sys- 
tem of  signs,  and  the  New  York  point  an 
arrangement  of  dots,  different,  however, 
from  the  Braille. 

The  magnificent  library  of  books  for  the 
blind  which  Is  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
has  many  volumes  in  all  four  kinds  of 
type,  and  in  every  community  where  there 
are  six  or  eight  blind  persons  sets  of  these 
books  are  placed  for  their  use.  In  the  li- 
braries of  Boston,  SomerviUe,  Providence, 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  and,  indeed,  almost 
every  town  of  any  size  there  is  a  good  col- 
lection of  books  for  the  blind.  Another 
Interesting  phase  of  this  library's  work  Is 
that  it  sends  by  freight  or  mall  books  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  country.  This  the 
Institution  Is  by  no  clause  of  its  constitu- 
tion obliged  to  do,  but  as  Its  director  pic- 
turesquely said  recently:  "To  no  blind  per- 
son asking  for  the  bread  of  life,  a  book, 
do  we  ever  give  a  stone." 

Far  oft  on  the  Tennessee  mountains  there 
Is  a  blind  Frenchman  who  is  a  great  read- 
er. To  this  man  at  more  or  less  regular 
Intervals  is  sent  a  box  full  of  books.  So 
far  out  of  the  world  does  he  live  that  no 
express  office  is  near  him.  Recently,  there- 
fore, he  wrote  to  the  Institution  at  South 
Boston,  "Send  the  books  by  mall,  please. 
I  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  express 
charges."  It  would  have  been  easy  to  say 
to  this  man,  "You  ask  too  much;  we  are 
not  bound  to  send  them  to  you  at  all." 
Nothing  of  this  kind  was  done,  however. 
Keallzing  that  man's  hungry  desire  for 
mental  food,  the  books  continued  to  be 
despatched  to  the  lonely  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee. 
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-"TlH)  expense  oi  pnnung  for  the  blind!?  ^ 
Is  now  somewhat  heavy.  An  Ingenious  and 
eeemingly  practicable  scheme  lor  Increas- 
ing the  space  and  cheapening  the  cost  of 
this  printing  has  been  studied  out  by  A. 
Newton  Breed  of  SomervUle,  himself  a 
blind  man.  Briefly  stated,  it  Is  to  place 
the  characters  of  the  point  system  on  the 
typesetting    machine  .and    stereotype    the 

He  also  pro^oses^^aaiOTTenaAg'rfTntho 
method  of  printing.  As  It  Is  now  done  the 
reading  matter  is  printed  on  one  side  only. 
According  to  his  idea,  by  Increasing  the 
spaces  between  the  lines  and  printing  or 
embossing  between  two  rollers,  to  which 
the  stereotype  plates  could  be  adapted, 
both  sides  could  be  printed  at  once,  and 
be  equally  legible  to  the  blind  reader, 
while  giving  double  the  amount  of  reading 
matter  in  the  same  space.  This  would  ne- 
cessitate the  cutting  of  a  special  set  of 
matrices,  In  Itself  not  a  very  costly  work, 
and  the  construction  of  a  special  press,  all 
of  which  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
expenditure  of  a<«.ot  Tfery   large  sum   of 

The  case  of  him  who  loses  his  sight  after 
having  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  being  an 
active  independent  worker  in  the  world  Is 
sufficiently  pitiable,  however  much  may  be 
done  to  ameliorate  his  condition.  His  hu- 
miliating helplessness,  his  utter  useless- 
ness,  his  agonizing  despair  eat  in  to  his 
very  soul,  and  unless  that  man  finds  very 
speedily  ouUet  for  his  energies  of  mind  and 
body  he  is  in  great  danger  of  becoming 
Insane.  To  such  a  man,  too,  the  necessity 
of  self-support  is  often  an  ever-present  one, 
Unfori;unately  for  this  there  can  be  no 
ready  panacea. 

Plenty  of  skilled  mechanics  endowed  with 
all  their  faculties  find  themselves  unable 
'  to  obtain  employment;  plenty  of  teachers 
well-equipped  at  all  points  are  without  po- 
Bitlons.  It  Is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  blind  find  it  harder  than  heretofore  to 
earn  their  own  living.  Inasmuch,  more- 
over, as  the  multiplication  of  machinery  la 
constantly  throwing  out  of  employment 
skilled  laborers  possessed  of  all  their  facul- 
ties, it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  Indus- 
tries formerly  lucrative  for  the  blind 
are  so  no  longer.  There  are  many 
obvious  examples.  Formerly  at  the 
Perkins  -  Itistitution  large  numbers  of 
men  were  taught  to  make  rush  door- 
mats,  which  were  in  constant  demand 
and  sold  for  a  good  Sum.  -Now,  however, 
everybody  uses  either  wire  or  rubber  mats, 
and  a  blind  man's  si>ecialty  Is  of  no  use. 
The  trade  of  broom-making  was  another 
which  was  easUy  learned  by  the  blind,  and 
having  been  learned  was  readily  followed. 
A  man  equipped  with  a  $25  machine  could 
support  himself  comfortably  by  means  of 
the  broom  industry. 

Now  combinations  and  elaborate  machin- 
ery  have  driven  the  blind  broom-maker 
from  the  market.  A  factory  which  turna 
out  a  thousand  brooms  a  day  can  make 
money  by  selling  at  a  profit  of  two  cents 
since  scarcely  any  workmen  are  needed 
with  a  modem  machine.  The  blind  man's 
broom  with  Its  ten-cent  profit  Is,  of  course, 
then,  an  unsalable  article.  The  blind  man 
Is  «ot  even  permitted  to  work  In  broom- 
ma.klng  factories  since  In  the  midst  of 
complicated  machinery  slgbt  Is  necessary 
for  safety. 

At  best  the  prospects  of  the  adult  bllnfl 
are  discouraging.  Sometimes,  though,  the 
person  afflicted  late  In  life  may  have  a 
trade  already  at  his  command  which  has 
been  acquired  by  years  of  practice.  The 
difficulties  In  the  way  of  pursuing  his  work 
seem  to  him  Insurmountable  at  first,  but 
teachers  at  the  Perkins  Institution  have 
made  It  their  life  work  to  overcome  Just 
such  obstacles  and  often  a  few  weeks  or 
months  of  Instruction  by  them  would  set 
that  man  on  his  feet.  Here  the  institution, 
however.  Is  hampered  by  Its  constitution, 
for  the  age  at  which  students  may  benefit 
by  tuition  Is  set  at  the  outside  at  twenty- 
one  years.  An  industrial  school  for  the 
adult  blind  or  some  such  branch  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
great  boon  to  many  afflicted  persons. 

In  Halifax  there  Is  a  School  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  Professor  Praser,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Perkins  Institution,  is  principal, 
supported  almost  entirely  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  out  of  this  school  there  grew  in 
1894  a  society  for  the  home  teaching  of 
the  adult  blind  which  does  admirable  work. 
A  young  woman,  recently  graduated  from 
the  school,  and  herself  blind  from  Infancy, 
is  employed  to  travel  from  town  to  town, 
teaching  reading,  sewing,  knitting,  and  how 
to  make  beadwork  and  fancy  baskets.  This 


teacher  sometimes  spenas  two  weeKs  oii-nM 
single  pupil,  the  expense  of  her  board  and^) 
salary  being  defrayed  by  the  society   al- 
ready described. 

The  number  of  adult  blind  in  Massachu- 
setts is  decidedly  startling.  The  census  of 
1890  puts  the  figures  1668,  or  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  blind  in  the  State. 
These  flgureB  may,  not  be  accurater-the  rfr-  I 

liability  of  the  census  has  been  impugneu 
by  some  who  should  know  whereof  they 
speak,  but  even  if  eighty  per  cent,  or  in- 
deed seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  blind  in  this  State  are  adults, 
this  fact  is  plain,  that  the  number  is  ap- 
pallingly large.  Statistics  are  very  often, 
of  course,  misleading,  and  of  the  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  here  ad- 
duced, it  must  be  remembered  that  very  | 
many  have  undoubtedly  been  educated  and  ' 
ably  educated,  too,  by  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. 

This  school  is  doing  most  excellent  work 
and  Is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  needs  of  the 
time.  Recognizing  that  trades  are  no  long- 
er to  be  so  largely  depended  on  as  a  source 
of  Income,  the  school  now  endeavors  to 
give  Its  students  a  full,  well-rounded  edu- 
cation from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college. 
A  plan  la  now  being  considered  by  means 
of  which  any  boy  or  girl  of  good  character 
who  has  completed  the  preparatory  course 
may  receive  as  a  loan  money  which  would 
aid  him  or  her  In  the  pursuance  of  a  col- 
lege course.  The  school  has  already  among 
its  graduates  a  blind  lawyer.  This  man  has 
a  partner  who  can  see,  and  while  one  does 
the  running  about,  the  other  thinks  out  the 
cases,  and  those  that  bear  upon  It.  The 
hope  of  the  future  lies  In  the  children  and 
the  adequate  way  in  which  education  for 
blind  little  ones  is  being  carted  on  bodes 
well  for  their  comlhg  years. 

"The  coming  years"!  How  fraught  with 
unspeakable  terror  are  those  words  for 
many  an  adult  blind  man  and  woman. 
Homes  for  the  aged  are  loth  to  admit 
them  to  their  privileges  and  there  is  here 
no  home  for  their  exclusive  use.  A  Home 
for  the  Aged  Blind  may  not  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  think  about  or  to  visit,  but  would 
it  not  fill  a  need,  especially  since  the  aged 
blind  are  not  admitted  to  other  homes? 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Charlotte  Harris  of 
Charlestown,  who  died  In  1877,  $80,000  was 
left  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and,  said 
the  testatrix,  "If,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
managers  of  said  institution,  it  be  expedient 
to  erect  and  furnish  a  building  for  the  use 
and  shelter  of  4^^  beneficiaries  of  this 
charity  (i.  e.  aged,  indigent  blind  persons) 
I  authorize  them  to  spend  for  this  purpose 
A  sum  not  exceeding  $20,000  out  of  the  cap- 
ital of  the  above  trust  fund."  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  managers  such  action  was  not 
expedient,  and  ha^dng  brought  the  judge 
to  that  view  he  decreed  that  the  income 
of  one-third  of  the  whole  fund  should  be 
used  to  pension  indigent  blind  persons, 
preference  being  given,  as  stipulated  by 
Miss  Harris,  to  residents  of  Charlestown. 

The  pensions  of  the  Harris  Fund  for  the 
Blind  amount  to  about  $1200  a  year;  they 
are  given  to  residents  of  Charlestown,  to 
the  most  deserving  persons  on  the  long 
list,  women  being  very  often  given  the  ad- 
vantage over  men.  Since  a  woman  gave 
the  money,  this  latter  phase  seems  pe- 
culiarly fitting.  Apart  from  the  lending  of 
library  books  and  the  expressed  willing- 
ness of  the  managers  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution to  teach  the  adult  blind  to  read,  the 
Harris  Fund  pensions  are  all  that  is  done 
by  the  South  Boston  people  to  aid  the  af- 
flicted class  under  discussion.  The  pen- 
sions range  from  forty  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year. 

That  this  system  of  pensions  Is  admira- 
ble, no  one  can  deny.  But  even  the  maxi- 
mum sum  given  Is  not  enough  to  pay  a 
man's  board,  much  less  to  care  for  him 
entirely.  Nevertheless,  the  theory  is  ideal, 
and  a  fund  large  enough  to  yield  $150  a 
year  to  every  Indigent  blind  aged  man  and 
woman  In  Massachusetts  would  be  indeed 
a  godsend.  Two  million  dollars  at  least 
would  be  necessary,  however. 

Unless  these  regular  homes  for  the  aged 
are  opened  to  the  blind  as  well,  the  only 
solution  of  this  appalling  problem  lies  in 
that  unpleasant  thing  which  was  deemed 
Inexpedient,  a  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 
Such  a  home  need  not  be  near  the  Perkins 
Institution.  No  thinking  person  would  ad- 
vQpate  anjj  such  proximity  as  obtains  In 
Vienna,''    where   on     one     side    of     Joseph 
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I  dtruHli'lB  ail  Imperial  school  for  the  blind 
and  on  the  other  side  a  Home  for  the  Blind 
grown  old.  That  a  comfortable  place  some- 
where out  of  town  might  fill  a  long-felt 
need,  however,  many  poor  aged  blind  peo- 
ple would  vigorously  asserf.  Here  are  two 
aged  sisters,  blind  both,  whose  working 
days  are  now  almost  at  an  end.  They  have 
saved  some  money,  but  not  enough  to  pay 
their  board  during  the  ten  or  fifteen  years 
of  life  that  may  remain  to  them.  There 
seems  to  be  no  place  to  which  they  can 
Ko  Again,  here  are  two  old  men,  long  past 
their  working  days.  They  have  been 
boarding,  but  the  little  pile  of  money  is 
fast  dwindling.  As  they  sit  In  their  dark- 
ness this  question  burns  Itself  into  their 
bra-ins,  "What  is  to  become  of  me,  when 
that  money  Is  all  gone?" 

Mart  C.  Crawfobd. 
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TOM  STRINGER'S  PROGRESS. 


The  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Boy  Finds 
Intense  Delignt  in  His  Sloyd  Lessons 
Unaer  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Larsson. 


Tom  Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
boy,  who  is  receiving  an  all-round  educa- 
tion at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  is  nearly  half  way  along 
toward  his  twelfth  birthday.  Those  who 
saw  him  when  he  was  brought  to  Boston 
and  behold  him  now  can  realize  that  all  the 
marvels  of  scientific  discovery  are  not 
more  wonderful  than  the  awakening  of 
this  child's  mind.  From  a  helpless  animal, 
capable  of  no  desire  except  to  satisfy  his 
1  appetite,  he  has  grown  into  a  fine,  sturdy 
'  boy,  erect,  manly,  ambitious  to  excel,  with 
1  trained  senses  ever  on  the  alert  to  find  out 
more  of  this  "great,  wide  wonderful 
!  world"  which  he  has  learned  to  love.  Those 
who  have  lived  beneath  the  same  roof  with 
Tom  know  his  progress,  for  they  have 
watched  it  with  the  keenest  pleasure,  but 
the  marvel  of  it  is  overwhelming  to  the 
one  who  has  never  seen  him  since  his  mind 
began  to  unfold. 

It  would  require  a  good-sized  volume  to 
record  Tom's  progress  in  all  directions.  It 
was  just  a  year  ago  that  he  was  intro- 
duced to  GuBtav  Larsson,  who  began  to  In- 
struct him  in  sloyd.  He  was  an  apt  pupil 
from  the  first.  He  attended  two  lessons  of 
two  hours  each  every  week  and  this  year 
he  is  continuing  the  same  course  in  man- 
ual training.  He  has  only  two  normal 
senses,  touch  and  smell,  and  these  are  sin- 
gularly acute  and  through  them  he  has  ac- 
quired skill  in  woodworking,  such  as  might 
bring  credit  to  any  boy  of  his  years.  He 
uses  the  ordinary  hand  tools  and  Is  taught 
In  practically  the  same  manner  as  are  the 
seeing  pupils.  The  only  tools  that  differ 
from  the  others  are  the  rule,  made  with 
raised  numbers,  and  a  marking  awl  in 
place  of  the  carpenter's  lead  pencil.  With 
the  keen  sight  he  possesses  in  his  finger- 
tips, he  feels  every  defect  and  blemish  and 
Is  never  satisfied  to  let  his  work  go  until 
It  is  carefully  measured  with  the  rule  and 
square.  An  eighth  of  an  Inch  from  the 
measure  he  Intended  troubles  him  more 
than  a  quarter  would  another  boy.  He 
drives  a  nail  straight  and  never  allows  it 
to  slant  to  one  side  or  the  other  as  seeing 
pupils  often  do.  His  sensitive  fingers  at 
once  detect  the  imperfection.  He  recog- 
nizes eight  different  kinds  cf  wood  by  their 
odor.  He  has  completed  ten  different  use- 
ful articles  In  which  he  has  taken  the 
greatest  delight  and  has  also  written  an 
account  of  the  making  of  each  one  and  his 
impression  of  it  after  each  lesson.  The  ar- 
ticles were  chosen  with  reference  to  his 
apparent  advance  in  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  exercises.  The  first  thing  he 
hiade  was  a  footstool  with  saw,  hammer 
knd  nails;  the  last  a  blrdhouse,  on  which 
he  used  twelve  different  toola.. 


lo  see  mm  ac  woik.  gives  an  admirable 
Idea  of  his  happy  disposition.  He  smiles 
with  delight  as  he  hammers  and  shouts 
with  glee  as  he  feels  the  vibratory  thrill 
of  the  saw.  Every  once  in  awhile  he  gives 
his  teacher.  Miss  Conley,  a  rapturous  em- 
brace and  then  turns  to  his  bench,  his  slen- 
der hands  moving  about  in  search  of  the 
desired  object.  When  he  is  given  a  new 
piece  of  wood  to  begin  upon,  he  must  al- 
ways measure  it  against  his  own  body  for 
some  curious  reason.  Frequently  he  will 
ask  "What  time  is  it?"  and  this  question, 
which  might  appear  to  denote  only  an  im- 
patience to  begin  on  something  else,  is  a 
i  isoijrce  of  pleasure  to  his  teachers,  for  it 
was  the  most  difficult  thing  imaginable  to 
give  him  any  idea  of  the  value  of  hours  or 
minutes. 

When  the  lesson  is  over  he  leaves  his 
bench  In  order  and  feels  about  in  search  of 
pome  new  thing  about  which  he  can  ask 
questions.  "How  high  is  this  window?" 
"What  is  this  for?"  "Who  made  this?" 
"Where  is  Mr.  Larsson?"  All  these,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  are  spoken,  and 
Tom's  articulation  Is  excellent  now  that  he 
^las  come  to  realize  that  he  must  speak  and 
ihat  others  can  hear  him.  He  amused  him- 
self at  one  time  by  griving  all  the  teachers 
and  a  few  of  the  scholars  nicknames,  and 
on  being  counted  up  there  were  found  to  be 
thirty  animals  and  insects.  His  beloved 
;  Miss  Conley  Is  "Fly,"  and  never  by  any 
chance  can  he  be  caught  using  her  name. 
He  dearly  likes  to  hold  "Fly's"  coat  when 
preparations  are  going  forward  for  out-of- 
doors  and,  quick  as  a  flash,  after  the  gar- 
ment is  on,  his  little  hand  finds  her  lips  to 
note  if  they  are  formed  for  the  "thank 
you"  that  he  knows  he  ought  always  to 
say  for  acts  of  courtesy  and  which  he  la 
very  exacting  from  otliers. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe,  sometimes, 
that  Tom  is  In  entire  darkness,  for  he  Is 
BO  well  aware  of  things  that  go  on  about 
him.  "Ned  is  lazy,"  he  spelled  into  his 
teacher's  hand  one  day  when  his  neighbor 
was  not  attending  to  his  lessons.  They 
say  at  the  kindergarten  that  he  misses 
members  of  the  family  circle  almost  as 
soon  as  they  have  left  the  building. 

It  Is  said  of  him  by  one  who  loves  him 
dearly  that  the  little  fellow  is  of  a  very 
happy  disposition  although  the  lights  and 
shadows  play  over  his  spirit  as  they  do 
over  other  mortals,  "but,"  she  adds,  "the 
lights  predominate."  His  obstinacy  is 
sometimes  a  trial  for  himself  and  his  teach- 
ers, but  never  was  a  child's  disposition 
more  carefully  studied  for  the  better  mould- 
ing of  his  really  fine  character,  and  it  Is 
amusing  to  hear  of  the  little  ways  of  pun- 
ishment In  which  his  balky  spirit  is  tamed. 
Never  by  harsh  words  or  Impatience  is  he 
corrected,  but  in  the  sunshine  of  love  is  he 
growing  into  manhood.  His  would  seem  to 
be  a  dreadful  fate — never  to  see  the  beau- 
ties of  the  wondrous  world  nor  the  faces 
of  those  about  him;  never  to  hear  a  note 
of  music  nor  the  tone  of  a  human  voice! 
And  yet  Tom  has  grown  from  a  puny,  in- 
ert creature  into  a  boy  of  strictest  honor, 
true  affections,  pure  mind  and  perfect 
health  with  opportunity  for  Improvement 
and  self-reliance  unspotted  from  the  world. 


KEAV    YOliK 
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Sije  Years  Hgo 
He  tJUas  Liittle 
flloPeThan  an 
Animal. 


THE   BUND   l^CADtTH   THC   BLIND. 

How  Little  Helen   Keller  Rescued  Another  Little  Deaf  Blind  Mute  from  Utter 
Darkness  and  Tauglit  Him  to  See  the  Light, 


Tommy  Stmng- 
crt  Can  flocju 
Ulrite,  Speak 
and  ¥?ead. 


Herself  a   Result  of  the  MirvcUous   New   Mithoi   of   Educating;   Deaf   and  Blind  Mutes,   She   Reached  Out    Her  Small  Hand   and   Saved    Tommy  Stringer.  J 
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Tommy  VRiHqtR 

TALKING    DUMO    TALK 

(From  PhotoJ 


19  jlDte    OTcry    dILj< 
ioroetlmes   be   iDak«o    ijlL|nrr8    of    nowcn 
and  wreathB  them  aronrd  tbc   nac 
tometlmes  bo    dntva  sonfithluB  tbnf  loolu 
llbe  a  Klor?  to^ci  a  snlnr*  hraO  and  oi&kH 
•tlce  ^'Ith  Hi    bQl   Dhvara.   In 
or  itother.'bB  wrltPt  It.   and 
.J  wlieD  any  one  aeis  bim  irhat  he  b  irdtlAR 
I  b«  Ian  bic  rouEii  ruc« 
■mltcB,   acd  tbofl?  «-ha   ifBtch   blm    know 
Uat  the  Httle  toy  hea  nrlltoc. 

"BctcD  Keller  —  Helen  ICeUer  —  Helen 
Keller." 
I  For  UiB  little  bor  tn  blind,  and  he  ciuiDot 
-  bear,  and  he  can  ncnroelj  Bpenli.  A  lew 
■  jeeri  ago  he  was  olterlj  brlplee*.  He 
'could  not  wnlk,  and  the  world  wm  Jnst  one 
I  dark,  stlent  nlKhcmare  to  bis  puKxied.  Illtio 

1  "(p. 

f  Th»Q  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  deor-muto 
ijifl  who  has  lesnied  to  renil,  nnd  to  epcnk. 
the  (in  who  Is  the  jaarvil  of  the  aekntlOo 
ti'.->rM  becanee  of  her  wonderful  mind  aud 
her  biove  OKbt  ngulnst  nlmoBt  nobollpvablc 
Odd*  heard  of  tlie  llttlo  boy,  and  she 
'atietrlied  oat  hor  band  (o  help  blto,  uml 
now  elie  I»  lendlnff  him  slop  by  atop  out 
uf  Uic  dnrk  und  the  sUeopp,  Into  ii  uiw 
'■■      \'\.  full  of  life  und  Joy  ntid  hope 

.   illtip  hny'a  nnioe  Is  Tommy  Strlnfrer. 
v-uH  bom  to  Jamaica  Plulti  ,  Mas?. 

very  poor.  Tomm.T 
TrriB  n  preilj-  Utile  fellow,  but  ho  covild 
loelther  spenlc  nor  bear  not  pee,  and  he  ivub 
Very  weak  and  olmost  entirely  bolpleis. 

The  nelghbori  could  not  bear  to  see  hliD. 
They  abmnk  when  he  atumbled  near  to 
one  of  the  other  children.  In  bis  pitiful  nl- 
tempt*  at  play,  aod  tbcy  called  him  feeble 
miDdM]. 
One  day,  come  ooe  told  Helen  Keller 
.  about  the  little  blind  bey  who  could  not 
'  hear  nor  apeak,  and  of  -^hom  (be  nclBb- 
botB"  Children  were  afraid.  Helen  llell.T 
tasi  rich,  powerful  friends;  frleudH  -vtio 
lave  ttarned  nlmcBt  to  worahly  her  for 
atr  wonderful  mind  and  her  eweet,  im- 
iVOllcd  nature.  These  frlendb  wt'iit  down 
nio  the  lltllo  New  Eoglaud  TlllHgc  nnd 
oiind  Tommy  nnd  irlfcl  to  tfllh  witli  hliu. 
ind  lliteucd  to  the  niorlcs  about  blm,  and 
hen  they  went  back  nud  told  Helen  Keller 
.11  abont  blm.  And  Helen  Keller  suld: 
"t  iJelleve  there  Is  hope  for  the  poor  lit- 
lo  fellow.  I'm  eolne  to  try,  anyway,"  So 
ho  did  try. 

friend  took  Tommy  nnd 
leMod  him,  and  leot  htm  to  a  little  kin- 
eiffanen  for  the  blind. 
Tom  WIS  almoBt  Ute  yean  old  nben  he 
Ijnt  10  the  Klnderearteii.  He  wkh  bi.-lplpMS 
I  a  baby,  sud  far  more  difficult 
me  teneher  aave  her  entire  ilmi-  nnd  at- 
enllOD  to  hloi.  but  eTcry  ouu  coiiueeted 
ntb  the  Inalllullon  betped  In  the  work  of 
"om's  education.  Br  «low  deerces  bH  sonl 
wakentKl  from  its  letbarey  and  responded 
1  the  efforts  pat  forth  by  tbuee  about 
B«  begno  to  aee  and  hear  eplrliually, 
I  not  wttb  hla  phyilcol  organs.  The  weak 
[-tody  became  stronger,  the  blank  face  took 
01  an  eipresstoD   of  Intelligence. 

A    long    Rte^    bad    been    takoii    wben    bn 

TUB  able  to  romprehend  that  ■  short  \*ord 

i.'crKly   Spelled   Into   the   palm  o(   his   baod 

I    by  hi*  teui.'bcr  represented  a  crrtnln  "lijc't. 

{    The    ir^oud    nrorJ    cime    more    easily   and 

j    the   others    after  that    orlih    ailll   fireater 

(    tadlliy.    This  meant  heflring  (or  T»m. 

I       Then  be  lenrced  to  spell  words  with  hla 

I    Oirn  tittle  Qas«ra,  buneJIng  tlia  letters  sadly 

at    Drat,   but    gitulng   In    nceumcr   all    thti 

lime,      and    llnally      going    beyond      single 

I    «ord>    Into    aeniences.    IVIien     tbl»    staee 

\   »ns    reached   Tom   could   talk    oa   well   na 

I  brnr.    Be  eoj),)   lenm   what  was  going  on 

I  Ib  the  world  xbout  him  and  he  could  tell 

ilth<>   thoagbtti  and    fevllnga 

ntltle   world  wlthlu   blm. 

All     this    time    Helen     Keller     and     her 

friends   kept   track   of  Tommy.      When   he 

grew    ao    that    be    could    underataud,    the 

tMchera  In  the  klndoreartcn  told  Tommy 

Bbtiut  Helen  Keller,  mid  bow  abe  had 

him  for  her  lllile  friend  and  bow  ihe  loTed 

and   pitied   him,   and   wanted  to  help 

na  she.   herself,  bad  been  helped,   un. 

■  ■   very   name   o!   the   llltl*  bllod   girl 

,  ,1   (loniething  mdlnnt  aud   beanlirm  to 

ui(  oiartcd  little  mind  of  tli*  blind  boy. 


In  the  year*  that  I 
bave  come  and  gone 
eIlcc  Tom   entered 
the  Klndcrerarteubo  J 
ttaa  grown  to  a  tall, 
wvU-formod,   manly 
Ind    wlio   nttraotB    attention 
goes  by  hla  handaome,  Intelllt'cnt  face  and 
Ha  Is  nell  Informed  om 
Id  which  boya  of   hla  ace  are 
nd  poBicBiD*   a   iitroDs  Individ- 
uallty  bolb  In  tboiiBht  and  oiprcSBlon.    Ho 
Is   neat  and  cleouly  la  his  personal   habits 
to    the    verge    of    fastldloiisness,    and    hla 
la    are    excellent.    Not    tbot    ho    la    a 
goody-goody  bo.r,    for   he   llkea   fun   and   la 
uot  above  Indulging  In  mlachlevous  pranks, 
but    he   Is    honcat,    elueere,    generous    and 
afTecclooate. 

the  kindergarten,  the  0DI7 
;i-cr  known,  and  n  .Tcry 
boppy  one  he  has  found  It.  Dul  It  will  not 
be  long  now  before  he  tt\\l  have  lo  take 
hlfi  plaee  among  the  "hlg  Iwys"  at  the 
TerklnD  Inslltotlon  In  South  Boston,  where 
the  blind  children  go  when  fbey  outgrow 
the  klndergnrten.  It  will  doubtlesB  be  n 
■rench  for  him.  for  his  nffccilonate 
nature  baa  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  this 
home  and  he  will  leare  sore  hearts  behind 
him,  as  every  oue,  from  MIbr  Orecley,  tie 
principal,  down  to  the  lowliest  employe 
Jiboul  the  place.  Is  devoted  to  him.  He  will 
not  bo  going  nmoc;  strnn^cm,  1 
many  of  hla  plnymnlpo  of  whom  ho  la  most 
fund  have  been  tranifdrrod  thcro  within 
the  past  few  yeors  at  (ho  head  of  tha  In- 
■titutinn  la  Mr.  Auagnos.  to  whom  he  1| 
devotedly  attached. 

Turn's  special  teacher  during  tha  j*eot  ll 
MUu  nclea  Conley,  nnd  In  tho  Bummor  he 
with  MIbb  Brown,  another  kludorgor. 
ten  toncber,  to  her  bomo  In  IVrenlbam, 
Maai,  All  of  hla  dolncx  and  aayluga  aro 
faithfully  aot  do^vn  In  a  diary  by  those  who 
have  blm  In  chargo,  nnd  hla  lottora  nnd 
achool  excrclaoa  aco  carefully  prooorved. 
Bach  year's  record  thuB  eouatltute*  nn  ne- 
curuto  nnd  IntcresilcB  chapter  In  the  biog- 
raphy of  this  remarkable  hoy. 

Tom  has  been  taught  to  nrtlcnlats  as  well 
aa  to  read  nnd  Uilk  wllh  hla  flngora.  Bo  Is 
not  fond  of  thiB  method  of  eipreBsIng  him- 
nelf,  however,  and  employs  Ic  reluctantly. 
He  baa  many  vlrtuca,  but  la  not  without 
fnnlte,  and  those  wlih  which  hla  taaohera 
have  bad  to  contend  moat  atrencoualy  In 
the  past  have  been  Inilness  and  oballnacy. 
Articulation  Is  an  eiortlon.  therefore  bs 
avoids  It  as  much  na  possible.  Ho  can, 
however,  speak  a  number  of  wordn  with 
much  dlElluctnesB  when  he  la  bo  Inclined. 

A  part  of  his  <1tI1I  In  artlciilatlon  eonalsts 
In  gluing  an  original  nentenee  each  morn- 
ing so  that  tbc  other  boys  can  undcrsund 
what  he  soys.  These  s 
iiindc  ns  abort  aa  discipline  wilt  permit. 
'■The  hum  le  In  the  pig,"  "the  ateumboat  b 
going  Jerk,"  are  his  ordinary  style.  Occa- 
aloually  be  will  lengthen  his  obaorrutlouB, 
na,  "The  acorns,  boats  and  wliarT  are  In  the 

He  Is  also  obliged  to  artlmlutc  his  re- 
quests lor  things  lu  eat  at  the  lable,  uud 
111  alt  sUentlx  through  the 
of  dinner,  going  without 
anything  to  eat  ralber  than  ask  for  It.  but     knowledge  and 


time  for  pudding,  of  which  he  la  ex- 

'ly  food,  draws  near  he  weakcoB  and 

s  haeiy   but   polite   requeata  for  aoiip, 

and  other  iblnga  that  lead  up  Co  the 

ive[ed  deaacrt. 

Ho  niemorhoa  readily  and   la  able  lo  re- 
eat    many    r.r   the   poems    that    the   other 
children   recite  und   ring.     lu   reading   with 
bis   Uugera   he   Is   quite   uhreaat   of 
boys  of  bis  age,   having  read   through   the 
fifth    reader,    parts    ot    "Fables    for    Obll- 
en,"  "liliicl:  Beauty,"  "Robinson  Cruaoc" 
id  other  hoiiks. 

hna  a  great  faseluatloo 
f-ir  hliii.  Hi-  has  IcBsons  In  elementary  10- 
okigy  and  botany,  aupplemenled  by  bis  oh- 
nen-iitlon  In  the  park  near  Ibe  klnd'-rgnrtcn 
and  a^tbe  farm  In  Wrentham.  At  the  park 
be  pk'ka  up  acorns,  gathers  leuves,  calcbea 
tadpoles   and   In   oibor    ways   enlarges    Us 


took 

pliic  needles  for  tlie 

llltle  blind  boys  "to 

His  Interest  Id  aoology,  conpted  Vllh  hti 
love  of  fun.   led  htm   to  bestow  the 
Of  various  animals  ai  ono  lime  upon  moitt 
of  The  peopk-  ot  the  kindergarten,   aud   (o 
Insist    opoD   calling   them   by    those 

Mlas  Conley  wns 
"fly."  Miss  Brown  "Bqolrrel."  another 
teacher  "Toad."  hlnmclt  "Ruhblt."  nnd 
BO  on.  unt!I  he  bad  Otted  twenty-eight 
IITerenE  IndlvldunlH. 

Tem  has  not  taken  ea  kindly  to  clay 
midelling  as  might  have  been  eipeeted. 
but  he  thoroughly  dellgbte  In  handling  th.  ft  j^^  ^^  pag,  ,  ^„i,  ,„d  gfovollina 
paiid  Ibrousb  which  be  has  been  Intro-  fikt,  animal,  tiQ«  a  happy,  inlslligcnl, 
duced  to  geography.     One  ol  lila  lUet  ac-    jovabla  human  beinS' 


pllsbnieniB  after 
the  uae  of  Che  annd 
had  been  explained 
to  him  ivn.i  tu  miike 
a  plan  "f  the  liln- 
dergnrten  grounds, 
U9lngioyhnnai;sto  represent  buildings.  Next 
bo  made  ttje  principal  street  lu  Jamaica 
Plain,  with  rows  of  shells  tu  represent  the 
id  the  tlgurc  of  a  amull  boy  (0 
maliu  trips  between  the  klodergarCen  and 
the  storeH.  He  tried  lo  see  how  many  dif- 
ferent routes  the  boy  could  loke  In  going 
back  and  forth,  and  named  the  nlr-<rt9  ho 
len  enlarced  hla 
plan,  ao  as  to  Include  nil  of  Junialcn  Tluln 
with  which  hi-  was  raiiilllar,  not  onillllug 
the  park,  of  wljleh  be  Is  ao  finid.  Kviry- 
thlng  was  so  acrurotcly  located  thai  Ml«! 
Conley  ttioughl  Tbat  It  would  not  bo  dldl- 
cull  (or  blm  to  And  bis  way  all  oter  town 


Tom  Is  easily  king,  anions  thi 
at  the  kindergarten,  but  his  rule  Is  n  gel 
tie  one,  and  bis  Utile  subjects  obey  hli 
solely  for  the  love  tbcy  bear  blm.  Tbero  la 
not  a  boy  In  the  school  who  would  nut  en- 
dure any  ponlabmeut  rather  than  get  Tom 
Into  trouble. 

For  a  lime  there  was  a  flve-ycar-old  deaf 
and  blind  boy 
gnrten,  and  Tom,  tieemlng  to  uiidurslniid  hh 

II 
of  iDviag  gtjardlan.'!hlp  over  hlui,  followlns 
him  ttato  place  lo  place  and  trying  to  lliid 
out  what  ho  wna  doing.  Once  he  under- 
took to  feed  Homer,  aud,  taking  him  Qrmly 
by  the  bac'^  of  the  neck  with  one  hand,  he 
took  a  torh  In  the  other  and  conveyed  the 
food  from  the  plate  to  tho  Utile  fellow's 
mouth   with  ns  much   prrcblou  an  any  one 

he  had  been  playing  with  Homer  (or  a 
lime,  he  grew  ilrcd.  nnd  deel.led  Ibat  tiie 
beat  way  out  of  It  was  lo  take  Ibe  Utile 
fellow 

Homer  was  a  very  heavy  and  belplcBB 
child,  So  that  tbc  task  of  getting  btm  up- 
stalrfl  was  n  difllcult  ooe,  even  for  a  growu 
person.  But  Tom  went  slowly,  carcfally 
and  polleuliy  with. his  little  charge,  gunrd- 
los  hini  from  fulling  at  every  step.  When 
they  had  reached  the  Upper  ball  they  had 
to  psfs  Ibe  top  ot  nnolbcr  alalrwiiy  ou 
Ihelr  «-ny  to  Hnmer'a  room,  nnd  here  Tom 
thouBbtfully  placed  blinself  between  the 
amaller  boy  nnd  the  daugeroua  polul.  After 
putting   Homer   li 

the  door,  ho  put  his  none  up  to  the  crack 
and  wulled  to  see  If  he  would  Iry  to  cs- 
enpe.  Then.  fiSllsfled  tlmt  all  wos  well,  he 
turned  and  went  down  to  hla  ploy. 

Some  of  Tom'a  lobar  envlni:  devices  ara 

very    IngenlnuB.        When     be    hi 

bT     glecn      to     blm      to      wrtti 

COOO  folliivved  by  1.000-he  merely  rhaogcs 

the    (Irst    IlBore,    ihns    earing    himself   the 

foUsoe  of  re-wrltlne   the  ciphers.    The  re- 

dnpllcnllon  of  letters  or  ayllobles  aecma  lo 

waste  of  time.    He  considers 

ilble.    for    Instance,    to 

lie  tho  words  "maple  leaf"  "mopl'?-nt," 

dtapenslDg  with  the  superili 

•clirt  when  Tom  hBrt 
a  greui  deal  10  »vy  nlio'iii  nii  Imaginary 
"Mr,  Cos."  telltnz  wonderful  tales  of 
what  this  mystcrloua  parson  had  said  and 
done.  MItis  Drowi,  Qnally  a«ked  blm  to 
wrlie  down  wbnt  ho  know  o(  Mr.  Uua,  nod 
ipllud.  OS  follows: 

")lr  Gob  has  a  big  pond  and  a  very 
large  merry  muale  box.  Hla  huniie  hos  a 
big  L-blroner  and  flfiecn  windows  and  two 
»ialfs.  Jlr,  Gas  ha«  four  carrlogM  and  a 
•led  for  Winter.  Tu  the  bnru  Ib  ooe  borve 
and  eleven  cowa  and  four  calves  nnd  unicb 
buy.  Mr.  Gas  mliku  the  conn,  fndcr  rite 
bouse  Is  a  cellar.  Mr.  Oai  Is  Iweiity-nlne 
jeara  old.     He  lives  In  New  Garden.   Ccd- 


Afier  this  efTort,  Mr.  dns  langolabed,  and 

apparently  faded  from  Toni'i  memory. 

Letter  writing  Is  a  laborious  undertaking 
tor  Tom.  n^  It  Is  for  moat  boys,  but  ho 
does  a  i:nod  deal  of  IC  In  the  course  of  a 
year.  He  nckuowledges  moat  <<t  the  glfta 
he  recelve.i  ta  a  neat  111 
Ing  the  Summer  he  wrltea  to  bta  frlendi 
from   whom  he  Is  aepnra 

hand,  or  Drallee  aysiem  of  writing,  ■' 
rIttoB  to  Mrs. 
Davidson   Chla   Foil   Btiortly   befora  be  lelt  j| 
the  country:  ^ 

"Dear  .Mrs.  Davldsoni  To-morrow  I  em 
going  to  play  In  Frnnk'a  oew  awing,  It  ho'? 

get  Una    ' 
wood,     I  put  the   wood  Into  tho   boj,   Tho 
money  Is  to  buy  a  mag.     Where  la  tho  bot- 
tle of  sale  wnlerT    Oood-by,   with  love  and 
a  big  kiss,  TOM." 

Id  the  following  letter  to  Uiss  Oreelay, 
he  described  hla  elorntori 

"Dear  MIsa  Gri-ctey:  (  bate  an  cIsTalor 
In  Ibe  bam.  It  Ib  made  i>r  rnpe  and  pnlteya 
nnd  blocks.  It  caonot  fall  beeaaie  tt  lil 
strong.  A  chain  holda  the  block  op  to  th" 
I  took  the  chain  op  the  ladder.  [ 
ride  In  the  elevator.  GoL'd.by,  with  leva.  A 
big  kiss  from  TOSf." 

Two  other  letters  giro  an  Idea  of  Tom's 
Interests  nnd  hla  methel  of  erpresslna  hinc 
j  self.  One  of  them  wn9  written  whll*  b* 
still  had  the  Qctltloiia  nFimea  mania. 

"Dear   Toad:   I   «oi   s^'ag   to   ProTldanci* 

and  to  the  ocenn  wllh  MIsa  Bmwn  Walnes* 

]d:iy  or  Thursday.    We  nlll  ride  In  the  olte- 

and  flienmboBt.  I  have  s  now  apron 

10  play  In.    I  have  three  botllea    1  bsva  a 

biK  ho^  of  soft  and  hard  pine  cones  to  burn. 

and  a  big  hoi  for  the  cat  or  kltlons  or  big 

cat.     MIsB  Browo  aenda  tor*.    With  a  kina 

good -by.  TO  SI." 

"Dear  Mrs.   Davldfioa:   I   picked  up   soua 

1  In  my  enrt  for  the  plj  to 

I  climb  up  In  the  trees.    Fred  Is  bar*. 

letter  to  ma     Be  has 

tB(i  eblctens  with  tho  mother  hen,  and  two 

niUlilfg.     Toad  sent  me  a  pair  of  overalls. 

.MlsH  Brown  la  going  (O  hem   tho  legs  end 

sew   two  butiona  on  the  pockota  to  koap 

iblnga  from  fulling  out.    Good-by. 

"TOM." 
All  these  things  were  written  by  a  llttio 
boy  who  Is  blind  and  deaf  and  dinnb,  and 
who  was  called  feeble-minded  a  lew  ysars 

A  llltle  boy,  who  would  bo  to-day  mora 
helpless  Uiau  any  animal  tbat  lives,  If  It 
were  not  for  the  blind  gltl,  Whose  heart 
eoftoncd  lo  hira.  In  the  memory  of  her  own 
lonely  chlliihoud. 

Much  bea  been   wriltcn  abnt  Helen   Cel- 


She  Is  0 


of  the  macrela  of  ecleii 
day,    she    nnd   her   life    rescued    from    Itie 
dark  and  the  <llenee. 
But  the  writing  on  tho  little  boy'a  alato 
the  prettiest  aiory  of  alt-the  atory  of 
lore  and  charltj-.  which  atrotcbcd  a  KCbtlu    , 
hand  out  Into  the  dark  and  led  a  frlaud™ 
less  llttio  boy  out  Info  a  world  of  hope.     ^| 
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Si>^  Yeai^s  Ago 
He  alas  liittle 

mope  Than  an  |  How  Little  Helen   Keller  Rescued  Anotlier  Little  Deaf  Blind  Mute  from  Utter 

Animal. 


'«J>»»«»«..a»«..«..4i  *«»•«•..«»«„«..«„, 


>•••«*•«< .»M»*.»..ain  ni.0,A 


^  Darkness  and  Taught  Him  to  See  the  Light.  ^ 

Herself  a   Result  of  the   Marvellous   New   Mjthod   of  Educating;   Deaf   and   Blind  Mutes,   She   Reached  Out    Her  Small  Hand   and   Saved    Tommy  Stringer. 


Tommy  String*- 
Z1P  Can  flouu 
lUrite,  Speal< 
and  l^ead. 
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^HERE'S  a  little  boy 'down  In  Massa- 
chusetts, who  writes  one  aame  over 

I  and   over  on   his  ^l&te    every    day. 

[sometimeB  be  makes  pUjures  of  flowers 
acd  wreaths  them  around  the  name,   aidd 

j  Bometlmes  he  drawB  60n*thlug  that  looks 
like  a  glory  roiMd  a  saint*  head  and  makes 
the  nama  Alne  with  la  but  always,  In 
»t,nie  jJupe  or  adother.'Tie  writes  It,  and 
wlien  any  one  aets  him  what  he  Is  writing 

lie  lays  hie  ronna  face   to  the  name   and 

Bmlles,   and   those  who   watch   him    know 

that  the  little  boy  has  written, 

"Helen  Keller  -  Helen  Keller  —  Helen 
Keller." 

B"or  the  little  boy  Is  blind,  and  he  cannot 
hear,  and  he  caa  scarcely  EpeaU.  A  tew 
years    ago    he    was    nttelly    heipleaa.      He 


-Tommy       ^TRl^JGER  - 

AND     HIS      RE5CUER 

LlTTLn:  HtLEN     KtLLtR- 
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Tllr      ar\A    +ha    Tnt\v\f\    T17oa    inftf*    nno  /  I 


In  the  years  that 
have  come  and  gone 
since  Tom  entered 
the  Klndergartenhe 
Ijas  grown  to  a  tall, 
well-formed,   manly 

lad  wlio  attracts  attention  wherever  h» 
goes  by  his  handsome.  Intelligent  face  and 
winsome  manners.  He  is  well  Informed  on 
all  subjects   In  which  boys  of  his  age  ore 

Vnteresteti,  CL-aa  DossesBea  a  stvonK  itiai-^-4ii- 
uaUty  \)oth  In  thought  and  expression.    He 


?-• 


/Arithmetic  Is  Tom's 
strong  point.  Ho 
writes  numbers  on 
^  the  type  slate,  adds, 
subtracts  and  multiplies  rapidly.  In  men- 
tal problems  he  Is  exceptionally  quick  and 
accurate,  usually  ready  with  his  answer 
by  the  time  the  last  word  of  the  question 
has  been  spelled  out  to  him. 

Another   branch   of   work    In    which    Tom 
..,.__.-,._   .-,1 ^„„ia   ia  oinvfi      T-Ie  receives 


«ord." 

After  this  effort,  Jfr.  Gas  Idngulshed.  and 
apparently  faded  from    Tom's   memory. 

Letter  writing  Is  a  laborious  undertaking 
for  Tom,  as  It  Is  for  most  boys,  but  ha 
does  a  good  deal  of  It  In  the  course  of  a 
year.  He  acknowledges  most  of  the  gifts 
be  receives  In  a  neat  little  note,  and  dur- 
ing the  Summer  he  writes  to  his  friends 
from  whom  he  Is  separated.  He  uses  th» 
square  hand,  or  Brallee  system  of  writing. 
The  following  letter  was  written  to  Mrs. 
Davidson  this  Fall  shortly  before  he  left  , 
the  country: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Davidson:  To-morrow  I  am 
going  to  play  In  Frank's  new  gwlnjf.  It  has 
two  chairs.  I  earned  three  cents  gettlns 
wnod.     1  nut  the  wood  Into  the  boj.  The 


;  that  the  little  boy  baa  wrlttan, 

"Helen  Keller  —  Helen  Keller  —  Helen 
t  Keller." 

For  the  little  boj  Is  blind,  and  he  cannot 
tear,  and  h«  cna  scar<jely  speak.  A  lew 
years  ago  h«  \ra8  ntteriy  helpiess.  He 
could  not  walk,  and  the  world  was  Just  one 
dark,  silent  nightmare  to  his  puzzled,  little 

!Ite. 

Then  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  deaf-mnte 
?glrl  who  has  learned  to  read,  and  to  speak, 
girl  who  Is  the  marvel  of  the  scientific 
rorld  because  of  her  wonderful  mind  and 
[^er  brave  fight  against  almost  unbelievable 
s     heard     of    the    little   boy,    and   she 

tretcbed  out  her  hand  to  help  him,  and 
BOW  she  Is  loading  him  step  by  step  out 
the  dark  and  the  silence,  Into  a  new 
eorld,  full  of  life  and  joy  and  hope 

The  little  boy's  name  Is  Tommy  Stringer. 
le  was  born  In  Jamaica  Plftiu  ,  Mass. 

Els  parents  were  very  poor.  Tommy 
'was  a  pretty  little  fellow,  but  he  could 
'neither  speak  nor  hear  nor  see,  and  he  was 
very  weak  and  almost  entirely  helpless. 

The  neighbors  could  not  bear  to  see  him. 
They  shrank  when  he  stumbled  near  to 
one  of  the  other  children.  In  his  pitiful  at- 
tempts at  play,  and  they  called  him  feeble 
minded. 

One  day,  some  one  told  Helen  Keller 
about  the  little  blind  boy  who  could  not 
hear  nor  speak,  and  of  vThom  the  neigh- 
bors' children  were  afraid.  Helen  Keller 
has  rich,  powerful  friends;  friends  'i-ho 
'javc  learned  almost  to  worship  her  for 
her  wonderful  mind  and  her  sweet,  un- 
spoiled nature.  These  friends  went  down 
Into  the  little  New  England  village  and 
found  Tommy  and  tried  to  talk  with  him, 
and  listened  to  the  stories  about  him,  and 
Ihen  they  went  back  and  told  Helen  Keller 
41  about  him.     And  Helen  Keller  said: 

"I  b'elieve  there  Is  hope  for  the  poor  llt- 
ie  fellow.  I'm  going  to  try,  anyway."  So 
BhP  did  try. 

She  and  her  friend  took  Tommy  and 
flre.<!sed  him,  and  .sent  him  to  a  little  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind. 

Tom  was  almost  five  years  old  when  he 
went  to  the  Kindergarten.  He  was  helpless 
as  a  baby,  and  far  more  difficult  to  care  lor. 
One  teacher  gave  her  entire  time  and  at- 
tention to  him.  but  every  one  connected 
with  the  Institution  helped  In  the  work  of 
Tom's  education.  By  elow  degrees  his  soul 
awakened  from  its  lethargy  and  responded 
to  the  efforts  put  forth  by  those  about 
him.  He  began  to  see  and  hear  spiritually, 
y  not  with  his  physical  organs.  The  weak 
tody  became  stronger,  the  blank  face  took 
OD  an  expression  of  Intelligence. 

A  long  stei)  haa  been  taken  when  fcf^ 
wag  able  to  comprehend  that  a  short  word 
•lOTPly  spelled  Into  the  palm  of  his  hand 
by  his  teacher  represented  a  certain  object. 
The  second  word  came  more  easily  and 
the  others  alter  that  with  still  greater 
facility.    This   meant  hearing  for  Tom. 

Then  he  learned  to  spell  words  with  hla 
Own  little  fingers,  bungling  the  letters  sadly 
at  first,  but  gaining  in  accuracy  all  the 
time,  and  finally  going  beyond  single 
words  Into  sentences.  Wihen  this  stage 
waa  reached  Tom  could  talk  as  well  as 
tiear.  He  could  learn  what  was  going  on 
,  In  the  world  about  him  and  he  could  tell 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  made  the 
I  little  world  within   him. 

All  this  time  Helen  Keller  and  her 
friends  kept  track  of  Tommy.  When  he 
grew  so  that  he  could  understand,  the 
teachers  in  the  kindergarten  told  Tommy 
about  Helen  Keller,  and  how  she-had  taken 
him  for  her  little  friend  and  how  she  loved 
him  and  pitied  him,  and  wanted  to  help 
him,  as  she,  herself,  had  been  helped,  un- 
tn  the  very  name  of  the  llttl^  blind  girl 
-meant  something  radiant  and  beautiful  to 


has  grown  to  a  tall, 
weU-lormed,    manly 

lad  who  attracts  attention  whci-ever  !h» 
goes  by  his  handsome.  Intelligent  lace  and 
winsome  mouners.  He  Is  well  Informed  cm 
all  subjects  In  which  boys  of  his  age  ore 
Interested,  and  possesses  a  strong  tadlvld- 
1  uallty  both  In  thought  and  expression.  Ho 
I  Is  neat  and  cleanly  In  his  personal  habits 
to  the  verge  of  fastidiousness,  and  his 
morals  are  excellent.  Not  that  he  is  a 
i:oody-goody  boy,  for  he  likes  fun  and  Is 
not  ahove  Indulging  In  mlsohlevous  pranks, 
but  he  Is  honest,  sincere,  genertras  and 
affectionate. 

He  Is  still  at  the  kindergarten,  the  only 
home  he  has  ever  known,  and  a  „ycry 
happy  one  he  has  found  It.  But  It  will  not 
be  long  now  before  he  will  have  to  take 
his  place  among  the  "big  boys"  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  South  Boston,  where 
the  blind  children  go  when  they  outgrow 
the  kindergarten.  It  will  doubtless  be  a 
severe  wrench  for  him,  for  his  affectionate 
nature  has  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  this 
home  and  he  will  leave  sore  hearts  behind 
him,  as  every  one,  from  Miss  Greeley,  tihe 
principal,  down  to  the  lowliest  employe 
about  the  place,  Is  devoted  to  him.  He  will 
not  be  going  among  strangers,  however,  as 
many  of  his  playmates  of  whom  he  Is  most 
fond  have  been  transferred  there  wlth'Ti 
the  past  few  years  at  the  head  of  the  In- 
stitution Is  Mr.  AnagnoB,  to  whom  he  Is 
devotedly  attached. 

Tom's  special  teacher  during  tha  year  iR 
Miss  Helen  Conley,  and  In  the  Summer  he 
goes  with  Miss  Brown,  another  kindergar- 
ten teacher,  to  her  home  In  Wrentham, 
Macs,  All  of  hla  doings  and  sayJnga  are 
faithfully  set  do'wn  In  a  diary  by  those  who 
have  him  In  charge,  and  hU  letters  and 
school  exercises  are  carefully  preBorved, 
Each  year's  record  thus  qongtltntea  an  ac- 
curate and  Interesting  chapter  In  the  biog- 
raphy of  this  remarkable  boy, 

Tom  has  been  taught  to  articulate  aa  wejl 
as  to  read  and  talk  with  his  fingers.  Ho  Is 
not  fond  of  this  method  of  expressing  him- 
self, however,  and  employs  It  reluctantly. 
He  has  many  virtues,  but  Is  not  without 
faults,  and  those  with  which  his  teachers 
have  had  to  contend  most  strenuously  In 
the  past  have  been  laziness  and  obstinacy. 
Articulation  Is  an  exertion,  therefore  he 
avoids  It  as  much  as  possible.  He  can, 
however,  speak  a  number  of  words  with 
much  distinctness  when  he  Is  so  Inclined. 

A  part  of  his  drill  In  articulation  consists 
In  giving  an  original  sentence  each  morn- 
ing so  that  the  other  boys  can  understand 
what  he  says.  These  sentences  are  usually 
made  as  short  as  discipline  will  permit. 
"The  ham  is  In  the  pig,"  "the  steamboat  Is 
going  jerk,"  are  his  ordinary  style.  Occa- 
sionally he  win  lengthen  his  observations, 
as,  "The  acorns,  boats  and  wharf  are  In  the 
park." 

He  Is  also  obliged  to  articulate  his  re- 
quests for  things  to  eat  at  the  table,  and 
sometimes  he  will  sit  silently  through  the 
earlier  courses  of  dinner,  going  without 
anything  to  eat  rather  than  ask  for  it,  but 
as  the  time  for  pudding,  of  which  he  Is  ex- 
tremely fond,  draws  near  he  weakens  and 
makes  hasty  but  polite  requests  lor  soup, 
meat  and  other  things  that  lead  up  to  the 
coveted  dessert. 

He  memorizes  readily  and  is  able  to  re- 
peat many  of  the  poems  that  the  other 
children  recite  and  sing.  In  reading  with 
his  fingers  he  Is  quite  abreast  of  normal 
boys  of  his  age,  having  read  through  the 
fifth  reader,  parts  ot  "Fables  for  Chil- 
dren," "Black  Beauty,"  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
and  other  books. 

Natural  science  has  a  great  fascination 
for  him.  He  has  lessons  in  elementary  zo- 
ology and  botany,  supplemented  by  his  ob- 
servation in  the  park  near- the  kindergarten 
and  a^  the  farm  in  Wrentham.  At  the  park 
he  picks  up  acorns,  gathers  leaves,  catches 
tadpoles   and   In   other   ways   enlarges   his 


knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. Oneday  he 
took  home  some 
plue  needles  for  the 
little  blind  boys  "to 
see." 

His  Interest  in  zoology,  coupled  with  his 
love  of  fun,  led  him  to  bestow  the  names 
of  various  animals  at  one  time  upon  most 
of  the  people  at  the  kindergarten,  and  to 
Insist  upon  calling  them  by  those  names 
for  several  months.  Miss  Conley  was 
"Fly,"  Miss  Brown  "Squirrel,"  another 
teacher  "Toad,"  himself  "Rabbit,"  and 
80  on,  until  he  had  fitted  twenty-eight 
names  to  different  individuals. 

Tom  has  not  taken  as  kindly  to  clay 
modelling  as  might  have  been  expected, 
but  he  thoroughly  delights  in  handling  the 
sand  through  which  he  has  been  intro- 
duced to  geography.     One  ol  liU  flrst  ac- 


A  few  years  past  a  weak  and  gpovelling 
nke  animal,  now  a  happy,  intelligent, 
lovable  human  beina. 


corapUshments  after 
the  use  of  the  sand 
had  been  explained 
to  hira  was  to  make 
a  plan  of  the  kin- 
dergarten grounds, 
using  toy  houses  to  represent  buildings.  Next 
he  made  the  principal  street  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  with  rovrs  of  shells  to  represent  the 
stores  and  the  figure  of  a  small  boy  to 
make  trips  between  the  kindergarten  and 
the  stores.  He  tried  to  see  how  many  dif- 
ferent routes  the  boy  could  take  In  going 
back  and  forth,  and  named  the  streets  ho 
would  traverse.  He  then  enlarged  his 
plan,  so  as  to  Inc-lude  all  of  Jamaica  .Plain 
with  which  ht-  was  familiar,  not  omitting 
the  park,  of  which  he  is  so  fond.  Every- 
thing was  so  accurately  located  that  Miss 
Conley  thought  that  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  find  his  way  all  over  town 
Alone. 


"  *  » the  type  slate,  adds, 

•ubtracts  and  multiplies  rapidly.  In  meu- 
tal  problems  he  Is  exceptionally  quick  and 
accurate,  usually  ready  with  his  answer 
by  the  time  the  last  word  of  the  question 
has  been  spelled  out  to  him. 

Anotlier  branch  of  work  In  which  Tom 
delights  and  excels  Is  sloyd.  He  receives  ] 
his  Instruction  at  the  regular  sloyd  training 
•chool  in  Boston,  and  uses  the  same  tools 
and  Is  taught  In  the  same  manner  as  seeing 
pupils.  His  rule,  however,  is  made  with 
raised  figures,  and  for  marking  he  uses  an 
awl  Instead  of  a  pencil.  His  sense  of 
touch  Is  extremely  keen,  and  he  makes 
fewer  slips  In  his  work  than  most  boys. 
His  sense  of  smell  is  so  highly  developed 
that  he  is  able  to  distinguish  eight  dllferent 
kluds  of  wood  by  it  alone. 

He  showed  his  mechanical  skill  the  past 
Summer  by  rigging  up  an  elevator  In  the 
barn  at  Wrentham  without  assistance  of 
any  kind.  It  worked  well,  too,  and  he  found 
much  entertainment  in  riding  up  and  down 
en  It. 

Tom  Is  easily  king, among  the  other  boys 
at  the  kindergarten,  but  his  rule  is  a  gen- 
tle one,  and  his  little  subjects  obey  him 
solely  for  the  love  they  bear  him.  There  Is 
not  'a  boy  in  the  school  who  would  not  en- 
dure any  punishment  rather  than  get  Tom 
Into  trouble. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  five-year-old  deaf 
and  blind  boy  named  Homer  at  the  kinder- 
garten, and  Tom,  seeming  to  understand  his 
peculiar  helplessness,  assumed  an  air 
of  loving  guardianship  over  him,  following 
him  from  place  to  place  and  trying  to  find 
out  what  he  was  doing.  Once  he  under- 
took to  feed  Homer,  and,  taking  him  firmly 
by  the  back  of  the  neck  with  one  hand,  he 
took  a  fork  In  the  other  and  conveyed  the 
food  from  the  plate  to  the  little  fellow's 
mouth  with  as  much  precision  as  any  one 
couUl  have  shown.  At  another  time,  after 
he  had  been  playing  with  Homer  for  some 
time,  he  grew  tired,  and  decided  that  the 
best  way  out  of  it  was  to  take  the  little 
fellow  to  his  room. 

Homer  was  a  very  heavy  and  helpless 
child,  so  that  the  task  of  getting  him  up- 
stairs was  a  dlfilcult  one,  even  for  a  growu 
person.  But  Tom  went  slowly,  carefully 
and  patiently  with,  his  little  charge,  guard- 
ing him  from  falling  at  every  step.  When 
they  had  reached  the  upper  hall  they  had 
to  pass  the  top  of  another  stairway  on 
their  way  to  Homer's  room,  and  here  Tom 
thoughtfully  placed  himself  between  the 
smaller  boy  and  the  dangerous  point.  After  i 


rrom  wnom  ne  is  separated.  He  uses  t)  • 
square  hand,  or  Brallee  system  of  wrltlnt' 
The  following  letter  wa«  written  to  Mrj. 
Davidson  this  Pall  shortly  befor*  he  left 
the  country: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Davidson:  To-morrow  1  am 
going  to  play  In  Frank's  neir  swing.  It  has 
two  chairs.  I  earned  three  cents  getting  ' 
wood.  I  p-nt  the  wooQ  Into  the  bo^  The 
money  Is  to  buy  a  mug.  Where  Is  the  bot- 
tle of  salt  water?  Good-by,  with  love  and 
a  big  kiss,  TOM." 

In  the  following  letter  t©  Iflss  Greeley, 
he  described  his  elevator; 

"Dear  Miss  Greeley:  I  hare  an  elevator 
in  the  barn.  It  Is  made  of  rope  and  pulleys 
and  blocks.  It  cannot  fall  because  It  Is 
strong.  A  chain  holds  the  block  up  to  tho 
beam.  I  took  the  chain  up  the  ladder.  I 
ride  in  the  elevator.  Good-by,  with  love.  A 
big  kiss  from  TOif," 

Two  other  letters  give  an  Idea  of  Torn'* 
taterests  and  his  method  of  expressing  hint- 
self.  One  of  them  was  written  while  b* 
still  had  the  fictltlouB  names  mania. 

"Dear  Toad:  I  am  going  to  Provldenc* 
and  to  the  ocean  with  Jliss  Brown  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday.  We  will  ride  In  the  elec- 
tric cars  and  steamboat.  I  have  a  new  apron 
to  play  tn.  I  have  three  bottles,  I  have  a 
big  box  of  soft  and  hard  pine  cones  to  burn, 
and  a  big  box  for  the  cat  or  kittens  or  bij 
cat.  Miss  Brown  sends  lore.  With  a  ilea 
good-by.  TOM." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Davidson:'!  picked  up  sons 
and  sweet  apples  In  my  cart  lor  the  pig  to 
eat.  I  climb  up  In  the  trees.  Fred  Ig  here, 
Willie  Swift  wrote  a  letter  to  me.  He  has 
ten  chickens  with  the  mother  hen,  and  two 
rabbits.  Toad  sent  me  a  pair  of  overalls. 
Miss  Brown  is  going  to  hem  the  legs  and 
sew  two  buttons  on  the  pockets  to  keep 
things  from  falling  out.    Good-by. 

"TOM." 

All  these  things  were  written  by  a  llttla 
boy  who  Is  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
who  was  called  feeble-minded  a  few- years 
ago. 

A  little  boy,  who  would  be  to-day  more 
helpless  than  any  animal  that  lives,  If  it 
were  not  for  the  blind  girl,  whose  heart 
softened  to  him,  in  the  memory  of  her  own 
lonely  childhood. 

Much  has  been  written  abut  Helen  Kel- 
ler. 

She  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  science  to- 
day, she  and  her  life  rescued  from  the 
dark  and  the  silence. 

But  the  writing  on  the  little  boy's  slate 
tells  the  pri^ttiest  story  of  ail— the  story  of 
love  and  charity,  which  stretched  a  gentle 
hand  out  Into  the  dark  and  led  a  Irlend- 


nuttlnc   Homer   in   h  s    room    and    shuttmg  ,  ,j    >,  u 

puiuni,    xiuiiici.  ■'  ^     ♦,  „  „„„„,.  '  less  lltt  e  boy  out   nto  a  world  of  hope, 

the  door,  he  put  his  nose  up  to  the  crack  .  '•^'^^         *-      •' 
and   waited   to   see   If  ho   would  try   to  cs-  j 
cape.     Then,  satisfied  that  all  was  well,  he  | 
turned  and  went  down  to  his  play. 

Some  of  Tom's  labor  saving  devices  are 
very  Ingenious.  When  he  has  a  num- 
ber given  to  him.  to  write— such  as 
6,000  followed  by  1,000-he  merely  changes 
the  first  figure,  thus  saving  himself  the 
fatigue  of  re-writing  the  ciphers.  The  re- 
duplication of  letters  or  syllables  seems  to 
him  an  utter  waste  of  time.  He  considers 
It  much  more  sensihlo,  for  instance,  to 
write  the  words  "maple  leaf"  "maple-af," 
dispensing  with  the  superfluous  "le." 

There  were  a  few  weeka  when  Tom  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  an  imaginary 
"Mr.  Gas,"  teiliug  wonderful  tales  of 
what  this  mysterious  person  had  said  and 
done.  Miss  Browu  finally  asked  him  to 
write  down  what  he  kuew  of  Mr.  Gas,  and 
he  complied,   as  follows: 

"Mr.  Gas  has  a  big  pond  and  a  very 
large  merry  music  box.  His  house  has  a 
big  chimney  and  fifteen  windov^-s  and  two 
stairs.  Mr.  Gas  has  four  carriages  and  a 
tiled  for  Winter.  In  the  barn  is  one  horse 
and  eleven  cows  and  four  calves  and  much 
hay.  Mr.  Gas  milks  the  cows.  Under  the 
house  Is  a  cellar.  Mr.  Gas  is  twenty-nine 
years  old.     He  lives  In  New  Garden,   Bed- 
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THE  ADULT  BLIND. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

The  two  articles  which  have  appeared  In 
these  columns,  the  one  by  Mr.  J.  Newton 
Breed  and  the  other  by  Mary  C.  Crawford, 
appealing  to  the  public  for  aid  for  the 
adult  blind  of  the  State,  were  a  surprise  to 
me,  In  that  the  needs  of  the  blind  of  New 
England  have  the  most  liberal  provisions 
made  for  them  in  the  most  excellently 
equipped  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind.  The  age 
limit  of  pupils  In  the  Institution  Is  not  the 
rule  made  by  any  one  man,  but  has  been 
decided  upon  after  the  sixty  years  of  ex- 
perience of  two  superintendents  of  the 
school,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  be-' 
fore  Dr.  Howe  even  began  to  bring  the 
pupils  together  he  spent  several  years  in 
the  study  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  A 
portion  of  this  time  was  spent  among  the 
institutions  of  Europe,  and  as  a  result  of 
all  these  experiences  and  the  study  of  other 
institutions  in  Europe  and  our  own  land, 
New  England  has  a  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  rather  than  an  asylum  or 
place  of  refuge.  Since  September  of  1881 
I  have  had  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  this  institution  and  know  that 
the  trustees,  officers  and  teachers  are  un- 
tiring in  their  efforts  to  have  the  school  | 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  blind,  no  matter  ; 
what  their  age,  color,  or  race.  Mr.  Anagnos 
gives  his  personal  attention  to  all  applica- 
tions for  instruction,  and  if  the  applicant 
is  too  old  to  be  admitted  as  a  boarder  he 
gives  freely  his  advice  as  to  the  best 
method  to  meet  the  need.  I  have  known 
personally  women  who  have  boarded  near 
the  school  and  have  had  dally  instruction 
at  the  Institution  in  reading,  writing,  music 
and  also  in  sewing  and  fancy  work.  The 
library  of  the  school  is  the  most  complete 
of  Its  kind  in. the  country  and  meets  the  de- 
mands of  all  the  blind  in  that  it  has  books 
in  the  four  systems  which  are  at  the  call 
of  the  blind.  In  1896  over  four  hundred 
books  were  sent  to  readers  outside  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  to  all  parts  of  New 
England  and  Michigan,  Ohio  and  in  New 
York  State,  where  there  are  two  institu- 
tions for  the  blind.  When  we  consider  that 
free  libraries  are  a  comparatively  new  in- 
stitution it  is  rather  remarkable  that  there 
is  a  library  of  such  size  for  the  free  use  of 
the  blind.  Another  cause  for  thankfulness 
Which  the  adult  blind  have  is  that  as  the 
years  go  by  and  they  feel  that  their  work- 
ing days  are  over,  they  are  not  all  sent  to 
one  home,  and  so  In  a  measure  cut  off  from 
the  world.  Misery  may  like  company,  but 
we  know  that  the  company  never  lessens 
the  misery,  but  on  the  other  hand  tends  to 
increase  the  woe,  as  no  new  thoughts  come 
to  cheer  the  long  hours.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  friends  of  the  blind  who  desire  to 
give  substantial  expression  to  their  inter- 
est, either  in  the  youth  or  adult  blind,  that 
they  continue  to  intrust  their  gifts  to  the 
rustees  and  ofHcers  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tlon.  The  trustees  of  that  institution  are 
no  well-known  business  ability,  and 
Lteave  always  wisely  administered  the  funds 
committed  to  their  care.  H. 
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THE    SILENT    FORCES    OF    AMERICA. 


By  Maynard  Butler. 
Illustrated  hy  Special  Photographs. 


HERE  is  perhaps  no  stronger 
characteristic  of  a  nation  than 
the  manner  in  which  it  per- 
forms its  duties  to  its  fellow- 
men.  We  look  for  large 
hospitals  in  France,  but  few 
private  charities  ;  we  find  many  "  Stifte  "  for 
the  daughters  of  officers,  and  pensions  for 
the  aged  in  Germany.  But  public  spirit 
upon  a  large  scale,  generally  disseminated 
responsibility  for  the  instruction  of  all  classes, 
and  protection  for  the  weak,  the  unfortunate 
and  the  wicked,  I  venture  to  think  exists 
chiefly  in  the 
two  English- 
speaking 
countries. 

Why,  it 
would  be 
difficult,  and 
it  might  be 
invidious,  to 
explain  ;  but 
it  cannot  but 
be  useful  for 
the  hard- 
working 
heads  of 
educational, 
philanthro- 
pic, indus- 
trial and 
reformatory 
institutions, 
in  England 
and  the 
United 

States,  to  dwell  upon  the  fact,  not  only  for 
encouragement  iu  their  heavy  tasks,  but 
with  gratitude  that  they  "have  been  given 
them.  For  it  may  well  be  considered  a 
glorious  thing  that  the  altruistic  principle, 
in  the  highest  stage  that  it  has  yet  reached, 
is  regarded  as  distinctive  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. 

The  more  intimately,  then,  that  Great 
Britain  and  America  become  acquainted  with 
the  methods  peculiar  to  each  in  its  good 
works,  with  the  differences  in  administration 
and  the  identity  in  aim,  the  more  helpful 


will  both  be  to  the  fellow-creatures  whorr 
both  alike  serve.  It  is  therefore  with 
pleasure  that  I  embrace  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Windsor 
Magazine  to  put  before  its  readers  some 
of  the  undertakings  which  have  bad  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  people  of  that  vast 
country,  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  which 
owes  its  earliest  existence  to  England. 

Some  of   these  undertakings  are  unique. 
It  was,  for  instance,  first  in  Boston  that  a 
blind   deaf   and  dumb  child  could  become 
intelligent,    happy,    and    partially   self-sup- 
porting ;  and 


process 
which 


THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 


the 

by 

that  end  w"as, 
and  is,  at- 
tained is  as 
fascinating 
as  the  end 
itself  is  as- 
tonishing. 

In  1826 
and  183(1 
two  young 
American 
physicians, 
John  Fisher 
and  Samuel 
Howe,  fired 
by  the  his- 
tory of  Val- 
entin Haiiy, 
and  by  what 
they  saw 
while  pursu- 
ing their  studies  in  France,  determined  to 
force  upon  the  notice  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  fact  that  her  sightless  boys  and 
girls  could  be  taught  to  read  and  write  ;  to 
find  out  how  many  such  the  State  contained, 
and  to  urge  her  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  that  modicum  of  education  of  which  they 
were,  at  that  time,  considered  capable. 

This  they  did  with  such  effect,  that  the 
Perkins  Iiistitiition  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  founded  by  them,  now  receives 
an  annual  grant  of  $30,000  (£6000).  In 
it  children  are  instructed  in  the  branches  of 
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111;.  miwK. 
(The  last pcirtrait  taken  before  his  death  in  1876.) 

Study  that  constitute  the  cni'ricuham  of  the 
best  common  schools,  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
tuning  |)ianofortes,  in  one  or  more  simple 
trades,  in  some  domestic  occupation,  and 
iu  gymnastic  drill. 
They  are  also  re- 
quired to  pass  as 
much  time  as  pos- 
sible iu  the  open 
air. 

The  institution 
possesses  two  kin- 
dergarten build- 
ings and  a  play- 
house for  the  little 
ones  In  both 
departments  the 
system  invented 
by  Dr.  Howe  is 
employed,  by 
means  of  which 
those  pupils  are 
tauglit,  to  whom 
reference  has  just 
been  made,  who 
not  only  cannot 
see,  but  can 
neither   hear   nor 


nAKKNKSS. 


(^Toni  Striiiffer,  phntoiiraphetl  the  day 
he  arrived,  Uitalhj  helpless,  although 
five  yean  old. ) 


speak.  Nothing  more  marvellous,  nothing 
so  marvellous,  in  the  realm  of  psychology 
has  been  known.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  four  blind  deaf-mirtes  in  the  school. 

To  the  teachers  whom  Dr.  Howe  initiated 
into  his  strife  with  such  misfortune,  and 
to  those  whom  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Micliael 
Anagnos  has  prepared,  the  training  of  these 
children  is  a  series  of  delightful  discov- 
eries. They  speak  and  write  of  their  work 
with  an  ardour  infinitely  touching,  and 
would  not  exchange  it  for  any  other  in  the 
world. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  describe 
the  slow  steps  by  which  Dr.  Howe  arrived  at 
the  clue  to  the  intellect  of  his  first  pxipil, 
thus  appallingly  afflicted,  Laura  Bridgman  ; 
but  so  perfect  did  the  results  of  his  theory 
become  in  her  that  she,  when  grown,  was 
able  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  boy 
Oliver  Caswell,  and  seemingly  understood 
the  magnitude  of  his  disabilities.  Dr.  Howe 
died  in  1876,  but  his  work,  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Anagnos,  and  in  the  hearts  and  the 
animal  contributions  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
is  to  live  for  ever.  The  most  interesting 
of  the  hapless  ones  now  under  tuition  is 
Tommy  Stringer,  whose  picture,  as  he  was 
and  as  he  now  is,  Mr.  Anagnos  kindly  allows 
me  to  reproduce.  "  He  was,"  says  Mr. 
Anagnos,  "taken  from  a  hospital,  whence 
he  was  to  be  sent  to  an  almshouse.  He 
could  l)arely  walk,  and  if  left  to  himself 
would  creep,  a  mere  mass  of  vital  clay,  and 
devoid,  it  seennxl,  of  the  ordinary  impulses 

of  young  crea- 
tures. He  knew 
nothing  but  to 
make  a  crying 
noise  if  thwarted 
in  his  desire  to 
hold  anything 
that  he  wanted, 
and  the  same 
sound  was  his  only 
means  of  making 
known  his  hunger 
and  thirst.  This 
was  his  condition 
in  the  spring  of 
1891,  when  he 
was  admitted  to 
the  kindergarten. 
Through  the  spe- 
cial training  that 
he  has  received, 
he  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a 
fine  boy,  instinct 


(Tom  Stringer  at  the  present  day- 
bright,  luippy,  alert.) 
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with  life  and  spirit,  acti-^'e  and  abounding 
in  good  nature — not  wanting  either  in  ob- 
stinacy, and  with  a  great  sense  of  humour.  .  . . 
The  question,  '  What  is  your  name  ? '  having 
occurred  in  the  reading-lesson,  Tom's  teacher 
said  to  him,  '  What  is  your  name  ?  '  He  was 
naughty  and  declined  to  reply.  But  after 
having  to  stand  upon  a  chair  a  short  time,  he 
consented  to  say  'Tom.'  The  next  day  when 
his  book  was  opened  he  turned  the  leaf  back 
to  the  old  lesson  and  found  the  particular  line. 
'What  is  your 
name  ? '  shouted 
'  Tom '  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  and 
he  made  a  motion 
as  if  to  say, '  What 
a  fuss  I  made 
about  nothing.' 
He  then  settled 
himself  for  tlie 
new  reading.  .  .  . 
His  sway  is  ac- 
knowledged b  y 
all  the  other  boys, 
whom  he  rules  in 
the  playground 
with  a  rod  of  iron. 
If  his  authority 
is  defied  he  uses 
force.  The  boys, 
however,  are  very 
fond  of  him,  and 
will  endure  any 
indignity  rather 
than  have  him 
punished.  He 
extends  his  super- 
vision to  their 
manners  indoors 
also,  and  upon 
one  occasion 
when  he  had  dis- 
tributed sweets 
that  had  been 
given  him,  in 
laying  the  por- 
tion upon  the 
plate  of  each  of  his  friends,  he  clapped  his 
hand  over  their  mouths  to  see  whether  the 
propel'  '  thank  you '  was  forthcaming.  .  .  . 
He  has  a  A'ocabulary  of  many  hundred 
words,  can  articulate  and  speak  several 
sentences,  read  by  touch  and  carry  on  a 
conversation  about  anything  that  he  under- 
stands and  wh'ch,  when  printed,  makes  a 
little  composition  which  would  do  credit  to 
any  child  of  his  age.  .  .  .  '  How  did  you 
begin  ? '  "  says  Mr.  Anagnos,  "  is  the  ques- 
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tion  with  which  the  teachers  are  perpetually 
bombarded." 

A  visitor  to  the  States  who  wishes  to  hear 
the  beautiful  solution  to  a  seemingly  insur- 
mountable difficulty  win  obtain  it  by  going 
to  this  school  in  South  Boston.  Fortunately, 
children  thus  maimed  are  rare  in  the  United 
States. 

Some  of  the  names  given  to  the  teachers 
are  amusing.  One  title,  enunciated  with 
evident  affection  and  admiration,  was  "tlie 

old  maid."  Won- 
dering what  they 
could  mean,  the 
teacher,  who 
overheard  the 
conversation, 
took  occasion, 
several  days  later, 
to  inquire  what 
an  "  old  maid  " 
Avas  ;  whereupon 
the  boy  who  had 
Ijeen  asked  said, 
"  I  think  it  is  a 
pet  animal  that 
has  been  kept  a 
very  long  time." 
Twenty -nine 
of  the  forty-four 
States  now  sup- 
port their  own 
institutions  for 
the  blind,  while 
the  rest  make 
provision  for  in- 
struction in  the 
schools  nearest 
the  homes  of  the 
children.  It  is 
to  be  remembered 
that  these  insti- 
tutions are  not 
conducted,  as  are 
most  of  the  Euro- 
pean establish- 
ments of  like 
purpose,  in  the 
spirit  of  charity  and  faxour,  but,  as  Mr. 
Anagnos  well  says,  "  in  the  spirit  of  right 
and  obligation."  Thus  the  association,  in 
the  public  mind,  of  blindness  with  beggary 
is  destroyed.  The  American  institutions 
for  the  blind  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  country. 

Until  two  years  ago  no  national  appeal  for 
funds  for  the  suffering,  and  no  plan  for 
human  progress  in  New  England — as  those 
States  bordering  upon  the  Atlantic  are  called 
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— was  considered  complete  until  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemmenway  appeared  in 
connection  with  it.     From  the  founding  of 


CENHltAI.    S.    AIIMSTKONG. 
'^Fuiinder  of  Hampton  Iiittitute,  Virginia.) 

eighteen  schools  for  the  freed  slaves,  thirty 
years  ago,  to  the  purchase  of  collections  for  a. 
museum  of  art,  not  long  before  her  death, 
Mrs.  Hemmenway  was  unflaggingly  interested 
in,  and  apparently  inexhaustible  in  her  re- 
sources for,  everything  that  pertained  to  the 
welfare  of  her  land.  Many  a  Boston  boy  and 
girl  will  treasure,  as  one  of  their  pleasantest 
memories,  the  personality  of  the  sweet-voiced, 
enthusiastic,  white-haired  lady.  The  schools 
for  negroes  were  but  the  beginning  of  a  long 
array  of  splendid  j)hilanthropies.  A  trade 
school  for  boys,  workrooms  for  girls,  a  cook- 
ing department,  maintained  in  the  public 
schools  (it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
public  scliools  of  America  are  the  board 
scliools  of  England)  until  it  was  incorporated 
by  the  Board  ;  courses  of  training  for 
teachers  in  Swedish  gymnastics,  and  the 
entire  support  of  the  system,  until  it  also 
was  ado])ted  by  the  Board  ;  unswerving 
yearly  aid  to  the  Hampton  Institute  for 
Indians  in  Virginia  ;  the  foundation  of  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  the  history  of 
America,  for  which  Professor  Fiske,  of 
Cambridge,  was  requested  to  go  to  Holland, 
England,  Portugal    and    Spain    and    coUect 


records  of  the  earliest  colonists  ;  the  bring- 
ing of  a  band  of  Zunis  from  New 
Mexico  to  the  anthropological  department 
of  Harvard  University,  the  building  of  a 
superb  gymnasium  at  the  same  University, 
and  the  thousand-and-one  private  acts  of 
kindness  and  help,  made  up  a  life  of  extra- 
ordinary usefulness  and  charm.  The  only 
form  of  existence  that  seemed  never  to  claim 
the  attention  of  Mrs.  Hemmenway  was  her- 
self. Anyone  who  saw  her  during  her  last 
days,  bound  to  her  sofa,  yet  eager  to  receive 
her  friends,  and  deep  in  the  Aztec  explora- 
tions and  the  remains  of  the  mound-builders 
of  Ohio,  will  have  obtained  a  true  idea  of  her 
unquenchable  spirit  and  large  intelligence. 
Tlie  impetus  given  by  her  wise  expenditure 
of  money  and  wiser  expenditure  of  time, 
strength  and  good  judgment,  have  been  vital 
elements  in  the  formation  of  public  spirit 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  forty 
years. 

From  this  honoured  name  it  is  interesting 
to  turn  to  that  of  another  gifted,  far-sighted 
woman,  whose  life,  passed  for  the  most  part 
in  the  seclusion  of  an  invalid's  room,  has  for 
twenty-five  years  been  a  powerful  though 
most  silent  force  in  all  that  pertains  in  the 
States  to  the  progress  of  women  and  the  en- 
largement of  their  sphere  of  self-support.  In 
her  fine  house  in  Beacon  Street  lives,  from 
November  till  May,  Miss  Marian  Hovey.  To 
her  go  philosophers,  poets,  artists,  musicians, 

university _ 

professors 
and  col- 
lege girls  : 
medical 
stndents, 
w  r  i  t  e  r  s 
upon  poli- 
tical econ- 
omy, over- 
worked 
teachers, 
women 
physicians 
and  young 
enthusi- 
asts in  any 
s  u  1)  j  e  c  t 
belonging 
to  human 
ad  V  a  n  c  e- 
ment;  and 
all   leave 


VK.    CHARLES   ELIOT. 
{President  of  Harvard  Uniiersity.) 


lier  with  a  sense  of  having  been  appreciated, 
if  not  agreed  with,  of  having  received  courage 
for   their   tasks,    renewed   interest   in   their 
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THE   REV.    EDWARD   EVERETT   HALE. 

professions,  and  hopefnlness  for  their  diffi- 
culties. The  feeling  that  she  has  "  received  " 
as  much  as  she  has  given  enters  into  all  that 
Miss  Hovey  does.  Even  when  what  she 
plans  does  not  meet  with  the  result  for  which 
she  hoped,  her  interest  does  not  cease,  but  is 
simply  turned  to  another  of  the  needs  of 
those  whom  she  is  never  tired  of  calling 
"brave  women."  It  is  difficult,  if  one  has 
never  seen  an  invalid  surmount  her  disabili- 
ties— trample  upon  them,  in  fact,  and  rise 
above  them — to  conceive  the  enormous  labour 
of  which  Miss  Hovey  is  capable.  The  influ- 
ence upon  a  woman's  life  of  superintending 
her  own  property  she  believes  to  be  of  the 
utmost  value. 

"  Of  the  mental  and  mural  gain  to  a  woman 
I  cannot  speak  too  strongly,"  she  says.  "  It 
calls  out  qualities  which  are  apt  to  remain 
dormant,  and  gives  a  sympathy  in  men's 
pursuits  which  is  other  than  blind  and 
emotional." 

Upon  the  subject  of  suffrage  for  women 
Miss  Hovey  has  always  been  an  enthusiast, 
and  regrets  her  inability  to  do  anything 
"  active  "  for  it.  She  thinks  that  as,  "  unfor- 
tunately, the  highest  type  of  men  in  America 
do  not  enter  into  political  life  as  generally  as 
they  do  in  England,  their  wives  and  daughters 
take  comparatively  little  interest  in  it,  and 


give  their  leisure  and  money  to  philanthropic 
enterprises  ;  therefore  England  wiU  probably 
have  full  woman  suffrage  before  the  older 
States  feel  its  need."  This  opinion  is  shared 
by  many  thoughtful  people  in  America. 

From  her  earliest  girlhood  Miss  Hovey's 
sympathy  was  moved  to  help,  "  not  the  very 
poor,  but  the  educated  and  refined  who  were 
forced  to  earn  their  own  livelihood."  Then, 
as  she  says,  "  came  the  war,  with  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  to  al)sorb  our  whole  minds 
and  the  little  strength  I  had.  ...  To  the 
generation  who  lived  through  the  war,  women 
as  well  as  men,  public '  service  of  some  kind 
seemed  a  moral  need.  The  form  of  work 
changed  but  tlie  spirit  moved  on."  And 
true  indeed  is  it  of  Miss  Hovey's  own  spirit 
that  it  "  moved  on." 

Her  latest  undertaking  has  been  the 
introduction  of  physical  education  into  the 
public  schools  of  Gloucester,  the  village 
nearest  her  summer  home.  It  was,  in  fact, 
through  Miss  Hovey  that  the  Ling  system , 
was  made  known  in  America. 

Although  many  other  parts  of  the  country 
than  New  England,  and  many  other  States 
than  Massachusetts,  have  possessed  great 
private   benefactors,   and   have   carried   out 


HIS    EXCELLENCY   THE    HON.    ROGER   WOLCOTT. 
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great  plans  in  philautliropy  and  education, 
yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  nucleus  of 
such  works  has  usually  been  found  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  indeed  in  its  chief 
town,  Boston.  One  may  therefore  be  par- 
doned for  dwelling  upon  its  institutions 
and  projectors,  for  they  may  be  regarded  as 
typical. 

Noticuable  amongst  originators  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  the  Rev.  Everett  Hale  and 
Mr.  Henry  Hig- 
ginson,  one  of 
whom,  with  his 
quaintly  hum  o  r- 
ous  and  loftily 
didactic  writ- 
ings ;  and  the 
other,  with  the 
creation  of  the 
Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  the 
founding  of  fine 
concerts  at  cheap 
prices,  have  ex- 
erted appreciable 
influence  from 
the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Few,  indeed, 
are  the  young 
men  and  women 
of  the  present 
generation  in 
America  who 
have  not  heard 
of  the  books, 
"  In  His  Name," 
and  "  Ten  Timers 
One  are  Ten," 
and  of  t h  c> 
"  Lend-a-Hand '" 
society  that  has 
grown  out  of  the 
latter.  Fewer 
still,  perhaps, 
are  those  who 
have  not  been, 
or  do  not  hope 
to  be,  listeners  to  the  splendid  body  of 
artists  whom  Mr.  Higginson's  generosity 
brought  togethei',  something  over  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  whose  strength  of  purpose 
has  kept  it  together  ever  since. 

Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw,  the  sister-in-law  of 
Mr.  Higginson,  is  the  foundress  of  the 
Boston  day  nurseries,  in  wliich  working 
women  may  leave  their  young  children  to  be 
taught  after  kindergarten  methods.  Mrs. 
Shaw  also  provided,  many  years  ago,  evening 
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instruction  and  recreations  for  the  parents, 
beginning,  in  fact,  as  her  assistant  says,  "  that 
kind  of  work  which  the  University  settlements 
of  London  now  do  upon  a  large  scale." 

The  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial 
House,  and  the  numberless  infant  schools  in 
the  poorest  quarters  of  the  town,  represent 
immense  sums  of  money,  time,  patience, 
wisdom,  and  perhaps,  most  of  all,  undaunted 
faith  in  the  possibilities  of  humanity.  .  In  all 

this  Mrs.  Shaw 
has  been  sec- 
onded by  Miss 
Laliah  Pingree, 
who,  to  further 
the  advancement 
of  the  work,  be- 
came one  of  the 
first  women- 
members  of  the 
Boston  School 
Board. 

In  purely  lit- 
erary influence, 
New  England 
has  also  been, 
from  the  coun- 
try's earliest 
days,  and  is  now, 
the  leader.  Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, 
Concord  and 
Salem  —  the 
homes  of  Norton, 
Holmes,  Lowell, 
Longfellow, 
Emerson  and 
Hawthorne —  are 
in  the  same  State 
in  which  lived, 
many  years  later, 
Henry  James, 
W.  D.  Howells, 
Mary  Wilkins, 
Sarah  0  r  n  e 
Jewett  and  T.  B. 
Aldrich. 

But  it  would 
l}e  a  non-vital  force  that  did  not  disseminate 
itself  and  bear  fruit  far  from  its  source  ;  and 
Dudley  Warner,  George  Cable,  Hopkinson- 
Srnith,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mark  Twain, 
Nelson  Page,  and  Mrs.  McBnery  Stnart,  are 
scattered  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina. 
Yet  all  these  writers  count  themselves  fortu- 
nate when  they  pass  a  winter  in  Boston, 
Avhere  they  are  certain  of  appreciation.  Much 
of  the  charm  of  their  winter  is  found  in 
the  "  Saturday  afternoons  "  of  l\rr8.  .Tames 
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Fields,  whose  interesting  house  has  been  the 
only  salon  of  America  for  thirty  years  ;  in 
that  club  of  young  ladies,  called  the  "  Satur- 
day Morning  Club,"  which  meets  for  literary 
and  social  purposes  ;  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  wife  of  the  G-overnor,  the  Hon.  Roger 
Wolcott,  who  is  an  American  of  the  finest 
type  ;  and,  until  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  part 
of  that  pleasure  would  have  been  sought  in 
the  home  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Robert  Win- 
throp,  whose  political  dignity,  noble  spirit, 
and  social  distinction,  are  perpetuated  in  his 
Excellency  the  Governor's  house.  Yet  if 
one  and  all  of  these  philanthropists,  private 
benefactors,  authors  and  public  men,  were 
asked  what  life,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
had  most  stirred  men  in  America  to  lofti- 
ness of  conduct  and  breadth  of  character — 
what  single  individuality  had  been  the  most 
potent  from  west  to  east,  from  north  to  south, 


Prom  a  photo  by] 
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there  would,  I  fancy,  be  but  one  name  upon 
the  lips  of  all. 

Of  the  remarkable  charm  of  the  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  late  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
of  the  flame  of  his  eloquence,  the  imposing 
personal  presence  and  superb  physique,  the 
fiery  enthusiasm,  the  exquisite  courtesy,  the 
amazing  insight  into  human  motives,  much 
has  been  written.  But  until  a  genius  in 
character,  as  well  as  in  the  making  of 
biography,  arises,  the  fragrance  of  that  life, 
and  its  almost  imperious  sway  over  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  his  countrymen,  will 
continue  to  evade  portrayal. 

In  the  especial  branch  of  progress  relating 
to  the  higher  education  of  women,  Radcliffe 
College  (which  boasts  relationship  to  Harvard 
University)  and  Bryn  Mawr  College  (which 
might  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  the 
sister  post-graduate  college  of  Johns  Hopkins 


University)  stand  first.  Both,  as  far  as  my 
own  observation  goes  in  England,  Germany, 
France  and  Switzerland,  outrank  all  other 
places  of  learning  exclusively  devoted  to 
women.  Certainly  none  other  of  the  many 
American  so-called  colleges  for  women 
approach  them  in  character. 

The  history  of  Radcliffe  is  the  history  of 
the  steadfast  purpose  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  the  wife  of  the  naturalist,  Agassiz. 
Sympathy,  Mrg.  Agassiz  had  from  a  few 
friends,  co-operation  from  fewer,  when  her 
idea  to  establish  a  series  of  courses  for 
women  students  in  Cambridge  took  root. 
In  1878,  having  testified  to  the  harnilessness 
of  the  proposed  invasion  of  femininity  into 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  University,  so 
long  regarded  as  lord  of  all  it  surveys  in  that 
town,  Mrs.  Agassiz  obtained  from  Harvard's 
authorities  sufficient  guarantee  of  tolerance, 
if  not  of  enthusiastic  accep- 
tance, and  the  Society  for 
the  Collegiate  Instruction  of 
Women  was  incorporated . 
From  that  society  sprang  the 
prosperous  coUege,  named 
in  memory  of  a  certain  Lady 
Anne  Radcliffe,  an  English 
donor  to  Harvard  in  its 
earliest  days. 

Having  now  taken  it,  as 
Mrs.  Agassiz  says  in  her 
president's  report  of  1894, 
"  under  her  charge,"  the 
University  guarantees  the 
validity  of  the  degrees. 

The  diploma  adopted  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  bearing  the  seal  of 
Radcliffe,  and  the  words,  "Prteses  Conlegi 
Radcliviani "  ;  and  the  second,  that  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  the  words,  "  Prieses  Con- 
legi Harvardiani." 

The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
president,  a  dean,  a  regent,  a  treasurer,  the 
council,  consisting  of  the  four  officers,  ex 
officio,  and  seven  chosen  members ;  an 
academic  board,  with  a  chairman,  a  secre- 
tary, a  librarian  and  a  medical  adviser. 

It  has  several  scholarships,  one  of  which 
v/as  established  by  the  pupils  of  the  lately 
appointed  dean.  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  for  which 
purpose  the  sum  of  $5000  was  put  into  the 
liands  of  the  regent. 

Its  corps  of  instructors  is  drawn  ex- 
clusively from  the  faculty  of  Harvard 
University,  and  it  is  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  University  laboratories. 

To  praise  the  work  of  Radcliffe  CoUege 
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In  the  president's  room  at  Bryu  Mawr,  a 
town  about  tliirty  minutes  from  Philadelphia, 
sits  a  lady  for  whose  sake  Leipzig  University 
defied  the  omnipotent  Prussian  in  1881,  and 
kept  open  its  doors  to  women  until  this 
student  had  completed  her  course  of  study. 
But  German  courage  exhausted  itseK  in  that 
one  bold  effort,  and  Miss  Carey  Thomas 
hunted  from  the 
Saxon  University 
to  Gottingen,  and 
from  Gottingen 
to  Zurich,  before 
she  was  able  to 
obtain  the  degree 
for  which  she  was 
in  every  case  de- 
clared to  be  fitted. 
To  the  undaunted 
spirit  and  the 
power  of  resource 
then  in  germ,  the 
superior  condi- 
tion of  Bryn 
Mawr  College 
under  its  present 
chief  is  not 
unlikely  due. 
Equipped  with  a 
corps  of  forty- 
three  professors 
and  instructors, 
and  attended  by 
several  hundred 
undergraduate 
students,  it  is  yet 
in  its  post-gradu- 
ate courses  that 
Bryn  Mawr  is 
most  conspicuous. 

The  value  of 
its  standards  is 
felt  as  an  impulse 
to  a  broader 
mental  status  and 
less  femininely 

anxious  methods  in  the  other  institutions  for 
women,  which  named  themselves  colleges, 
somewhat  prematurely. 

The  dignity  of  its  position  in  the  world  of 
learning  is  unquestionable,  and  its  regard  for 
the  amenities  of  social  life  attract  to  it  tlie 
daughters  of  families  to  whom  the  thought 
of  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  other 
seK-styled  colleges  is  repugnant. 

Together  with  Radclifife,  it  is,  in  the  sphere 
of  woman's  progress,  the  greatest  of  forces. 


THE    PKESIDENT   Ol'    BRYN    MAWK    COLLEGE. 


I  am  enabled,  by  permission,  to  present  the 
features  of  Byrn  Mawr's  lady  president,  and 
I  deeply  regret  that  circumstances  prevent 
a  like  pleasure  in  regard  to  the  foundress  of 
Radcliffe. 

No  record  of  the  moulding  influences  of 
life  in  the  States,  in  this  generation,  would 
be  complete  without  reference  to  the  splendid 
organisations  for  working  people,  growing 
out  of  the  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  day, 

and  the  honest 
endeavour  of 
large-minded  men 
and  women  to  get 
to  the  root  of 
the  matter. 

Mrs.  Josephine 
Lowell,  Miss 
Grace  Dodge, 
Mrs.  Kinnicutt, 
Miss  Gould, 
Mrs.  Frederick 
Nathan  of  New 
York  ;  the  gen- 
tlemen  of  the 
Church  Club  in 
the  same  city; 
the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Andrew  in 
every  State  ;  the 
University  Settle- 
ment in  Chicago, 
under  Miss 
Adams  ;  and  the 
National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women, 
ha\'e  all  given 
time  and  atten- 
tion to  this  pro- 
blem.  The 
cliampionship  of 
the  Indians  by 
that  modern 
Bayard,  Mr.  Her- 
bcrt  AYelsh,  of 
Pliiladelphia,  and 
the  soldierly  pro- 
tection  of  the 
most  helpless  of  America's  nurslings,  the 
negroes,  by  General 
volume  to  themselves. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Women — the  growth 
of  a  country  in  which  anti-Semitism,  that 
blot  upon  continental  civilisation,  is  com- 
paratively unknown — is  fast  becoming  the 
centre  of  Hebrev/  influence,  other  than  the 
purely  material,  in  the  States.  As  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  march  of  human  events — 
and  the  possibility  of  religious  progress  is  by  no 
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means  synonymous  with  religious  change,  it 
repays  observation.  In  its  first  convention, 
held  in  November  last,  3500  members  of 
that  race,  Avhose  men  possess  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  that  they  are  not  born  women, 
participated,  and  every  shade  of  the  Jewish 
faith  was  represented.  The  spirit  in  which 
these  Hebrew  women  labom-  is  thus  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  delegates.  The  words 
are  striking  ;  indeed  to  many  readers  they 
will  appear  startling.  She  urges  "  the  loving 
study,  in  circles,  of  the  New  as  well  as  the 
Old  Testament  ;  the  study  of  the  beautiful 
teachings  of  John,  of  Paul,  and  of  the 
man   Jesus,   who   learned    them  at  Jewish 


knees  and  in  the  Jewish  tL  )le  .  .  .  One 
hundred  years  —  two  hundred  years  ago 
self-development  was  a  whisper.  Now  it 
speaks  through  a  trumpet.  It  is  the  key- 
note to  progress.  We  Jewish  women  mus<' 
not  fall  behind  !  "  v. 

They  have  their  part  in  her  titanic  task  of 
amalgamating,  educating  and  setting  upon< 
their  own  feet,  her  Indian,  her  Negro  and 
her  variegatedly-European  immigrants.  In 
the  work  of  moulding  all  these  into  that 
which  they  are  all  so  eager  to  become — 
American  Citizens — these  Hebrews  are  one 
of  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  Silent 
Forces  of  America. 


^ 
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[December, 


THE    "MERRY    CHRISTMAS"    CAROL. 


The  children  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  are 
like  a  flock  of  happy  singing  birds  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  but  at  the  Christ- 
mas season  they  are  perhaps  in  fullest 
song.  Last  year  when  the  carols  Avere 
being  learned  the  little  blind  girls 
were  heard  singing  one  which  none 
of  the  teachers  recognized.  The  kin- 
dergartner  had  not  taught  it,  the 
primary  teacher  disclaimed  it,  the  mu- 
sic teacher  knew  nothing   of    it. 

On    being    questioned,    the     children 


said;  "Oh,  that's  the  carol  Margaret  and 
Norah  made.  Margaret  made  the  music 
and  Norah  made  the  words  and  we've 
all  learned  it." 

The  two  little  girls  are  not  in  the  kin- 
dergarten proper  but  in  the  primary  de- 
partment which  is  in  the  same  building. 
They  would  surely  be  glad  to  extend 
their  "  Merry  Christmas "  to  any  who 
would  like  to  have  it;  and  the  editors 
present  the  Carol  as  a  simple  and 
direct  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
Christmas   time. 


MERRY   CHRISTMAS. 


1.  A  nier     -     ry  Christ 

2.  Glad     Christ   -    mas  clay 


mas 


to 
here 


our 
a 


friends,     'J'liu 
siain,      When 
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friends  we    lov'e     so      well ; 
all      our  hearts  are     glad; 


:^ 


On  sucli    a      joy    -  fnl    day      as     tliis 


Greet  all    the     hap  -  py  Christ-nias  day,       And 


No 


pm 
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ring      the      sreat  church  bell, 


And      ring      the       areat     church    bell. 


one   ought 


to 


be 


sad, 


No       one     ought 


to 


be 


sad. 
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i  MUSIC   TAUGHT   BY  MEANS  OF  GAMES 


Simple  System  by  Which  Small  Children 
Easily  Acquire  the  Foundation  of  a 
Musical  Education 


Sleeper  Hall,   at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory  of   Music    was    filled     Saturday, 
when     a     practical      illustration      of     the 
Fletcher  kindergarten   system   of   teaching 
elementary     music     was     given     by     Miss 
Evelyn    Ashton   Fletcher,    the   inventor   of 
the    method.        It    interest:     the     child    by 
means   of  musical   games  that   aid  him   m 
grasping    the    principles    of    music.        Miss 
Fletcher     has     based    the     system    on    the 
child's  point  of  view,  rather  than  from  that 
of  the  adult  pupil.     The  imagination  of  the 
child    is    aroused    and    his    interest    m    the 
games  is  such  that  there  is  no  drudgery  in 
the    work    and    the   knowledge    gained   be- 
comes permanently  fixed  in  his  mind.     To 
illust»ate  her  system  Miss  Fletcher  showed 
how  to  teach  children  to  read  music  easily 
and    rapidly;     to    give    them    a    thorough 
knowledge   of  the  keyboard   of   the   piano- 
forte;   to    make    them    familiar   with    time 
and  musical  signs;   to  develop  rhythm;   to 
know  how  to  build  major  and  minor  scales; 
to  make  the  fingers  and  wrists  fiexible;   to 
train   the   ear  to   sound,    and   to   create   an 
Interest  in  the  great  masters   of  the  past 
and  present. 

Miss  Fletcher  used  a  portable  keyboard 
which    is   a   series    of    large    blocks,    all    of 
which  when  properly  fitted  together  like  a 
puzzle,    represent    a    pianoforte    keyboard. 
Each  note  is  lettered  and  numbered.     The 
puzzle   is  broken   here   and   there,   and  the 
wooden  block  notes  are  divided  among  the 
children.        Miss     Fletcher    then    calls    for 
whatever  she  needs  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces 
of  the  kevboard-puzzle.    If  she  tries  to  mis- 
lead them  by  placing  a  block  where  it  does 
not     belong    she    is    quickly    corrected,     so 
closely  do  thev  follow  her  movements.     In 
time,    musical    signs    and    rhythm,    equally 
interesting    simple    devices,    are    employed. 
The   children   are   far   too   young   to   know 
about  fractions  and   their  value,   but   they 
readily  comprehend  their  musical  meaning 
by  means  of  various  lengths  of  stick.    Signs 
they  all  learn  without  trouble,  and  the  sys- 
tem  helps   them   to   retain   the   knowledge. 
To  learn  rhythm  they  clap  in  time  to   the 
playing  of  an  accompaniment   on  a  piano. 
A    large,    white-covered    board     was    ar- 
ranged with  a  staff  on  a  large  scale.     The 
G  clef  and  the  bass  clef,  as  well  as  notes 
of  all  values,  whole,  halves,  eighths,  and  so 
on,    made     of     thin     ebonized    wood,    were 
fastened    in    any    position    required,    easily 
and    quickly.      Small    children    read    these 
notes    without   hesitation,     knowing     their 
value   both   singly   and    relatively,    in   both 
treble  and  bass  clefs.    Simple  rhymes  which 
they  learn  recall  the  letters  of  the  notes  on 
the  staff. 

In  building  major  and  minor  scales  Miss 
Fletcher  uses  a  clever  game  and  exercises 
on  a  table,  to  the  accompaniment  of  music, 
and  with  singing  of  simple  songs,   showed 
how  the  pupils  make  their  wrists  and  fin- 
gers   flexible    and    how    they    may    control 
them.     In  training  the  ear  and  in  creating 
knterest  in  the  best  music,  little  stories  are 
|5n  troduced  to  awaken  the  child's  Interest, 
and  examples  of  compositions,  not  too  dlffl- 
cult,    are    given    them    on    the    piano.     The 
progress  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  under 
their    teacher's    charge    only    during    three 
weeks    as    an    experiment,    bears    out    the 
opinion   of   Richard   H.    Dana,   president   of 
the    conservatory.     Professor     George     W. 
Chadwick  and  others  of  the  faculty  as  to 
the    value    of    the    system.     This    probably 
will    become    a   permanent     feature     as     a 
branch    of    instruction    especially    designed 
for  the  normal  pupils  of  the  conservatory, 
kwho    may    profit    by    its    teachings    at    the 
Isame    time    that    the    small     children     are 
^learning  Vt. i.^______-.i»— . 
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TEACHING    MUSIC. 


A   New    System   Designed   for    Child    Be- 
ginners. 

A  subject  that  is  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  many  leaders  in  the  educa- 
tional world  at  present  is  the  Fletcher 
System  of  Musical  Kindergarten  (or 
simplex  method)  of  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments of  music  to  children.  The  idea 
of  such  a  system  came  to  a  bright  girl 
of  Toronto,  Miss  Evelyn  Ashton  Fletch- 
.  er,  when  she  found  herself  confronted 
toy  classes  of  children,  soon  after  enter- 
ing on  her  career  as  a  teacher  of  music. 

Miss  Fletcher  had  received  a  very 
bread  musical  training,  beginning  in 
Canada  and  being  completed  by  five 
•years'  study  under  celebrated  masters 
•of  piano,  violin,  composition  and  sing- 
ing in  London,  Brussels  and  Wies- 
baden; consequently  she  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  demands  upon  a  pupil. 
Being  Impressed  with  the  thought  that 
•existing  methods  were  far  too  difficult 
for  childish  minds,  she  began  to  devise 
simpler  ones,  which  should  lead  the 
■child  by  such  natural  steps,  that  before 
it  was  really  aware  of  the  fact,  all  the 
so-called  mechanics  of  music  (notation, 
major  and  minor  scales,  rhythm,  inter- 
vals) had  been  acquired  and  the  "'drudg- 
ery"—dreaded  by  99  per  cent,  of  those 
who  make  a  study  of  music — had  been 
turned  to  pleasure.  Thus  her  system 
evolved  naturally,  guided  by  the  prog- 
ress of  the  children  themselves. 

The  wonderful  results  are  accom- 
plished by  means  of  games,  plays  and 
little  songs,  so  pretty  and  fascinating 
that  an  adult  can  find  interest  in  them. 
The  device  for  teaching  the  keyboard 
appeals  to  the  child  as  a  delightful 
game,  and  that  for  teaching  scales  is 
as  ingenious  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
simple  and  pretty,  as  one  would  wish 
to  see.  Bright  colors  are  brought  into 
use  and  help  impress  facts  on  the  mem- 
ory. The  children  are  further  prepared 
for  going  to  the  piano  or  other  instru- 
ment by  a  series  of  exercises  for  fing- 
ers and  wrlgt.  all  taught  by  songs,  and 
interesting. 

Thus  the  mental  and  physical  pre- 
paration is  cared  for,  while  the  higher, 
the  esthetic,  is  not  neglected,  for  the 
children's  love  of  music  is  awakened 
and  intensified,  because  nothing  but 
pleasure  has  attended  the  learning  of 
Us  principles.  Furthermore,  in  the  ex- 
ercise for  acquiring  rhythm,  beautiful 
compositions  are  played  to  them,  till 
they  feel  the  rhythm  (their  eyes  being 
closed  the  better  to  listen),  when  they 
Indicate  the  time  by  clapping  on  the 
accented  beat  and  resting  on  the  oth- 
ers. A  child  of  .seven  years,  thua. 
trained,  is  capable  of  taking  up  music, 
when  it  goes  to  the  piano  or  violin, 
that  usually  puzzles  a  boy  or  girl  14 
years  old. 

Mothers  will  be  spared  the  trying 
hours  of  listening  to  stumbling  prac- 
^gtice  of  their  children  and  the  work  of 
^he  teacher  of  piano,  violin,  composition 
or  any  branch  of  musical  education 
will  become  an  unmixed  pleasure.  This 
system  prepares  children  for  the  regu- 
lar teacher  and  In  no  way  conflicts 
with  his  work,  but  rather  aids  it. 
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'yow  are  cor^taU-w  tnviic^,  by  i^e  v^fWanaaemtMi  of 
i^e  vAVew'  C^-Mfll-an"^  'i:^oM5crvaior-v  of  (j/WuStc,  io  bfc  Brejeni 
ai  i-^e  'C^OM^ervaiory,  C^a^t  LWcw'ion  r^^^rec^i  ai  10.  3  0  o'cVoCK. 
ov(^  (^aiur^ay,  J^eCembcr  1  1  ,  af  m>^%c^  ixme  (^^Vt55  CxVif-vvt 
dV5;^ioM  j-Uic^er  m>\U  qive  an_  c;(;^%btiion  of  ^cr  CN/WuStCaf 
(S)iniBl.£.;C  avi^  jKin^craarf e^\^  niti^o"^  tvt  i-^c  form  of  an  onen 
»^£55on_  ^VlMSiroftovfJ  Win  b£  qtG'tti^  by  c^if'Jjrcn  from  ^  io 
1  1     y£ar5    of   aa«,    w'^o    -^ave    bc«n    un^tr    ^cr    tii^irviciioM. 


uAe  J^letcher 

i/fui^ical  JTiinderffarten 
or  oimplex   iTfethod, 

The  management  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  desires  to  call  public  attention  to  the  Fletcher  Kinder- 
garten or  Simplex  Method  of  imparting  elementary  musical 
knowledge  to  children.  The  system  constitutes  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  teaching  of  theoretical  music. 

By  old  methods  the  child  is  brought  into  sudden  contact 
with  a  bewildering  and  uninviting  mass  of  strange  figures  and 
mathematical  problems.  By  the  new  method  he  is  interested  by 
means  of  musical  games  and  objective  material  which  indelibly 
fix  in  his  mind  the  essential  principles  of  music, — notation, 
rhythm,  etc. 

Music  has  in  the  past  been  taught  to  children  from  the  adult 
standpoint ;  that  is,  a  child  of  six  or  eight  years  of  age  has  been 
obliged  to  follow  the  same  courses  of  study  as  are  pursued  by 
students  of  much  more  mature  years  and  judgment.  The 
Fletcher  method  begins  from  the  child's  standpoint  and  the 
pupil  is  interested  and  entertained  from  the  very  beginning  to 
the  end,  and  by  objects  which  are  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
his  comprehension  and  appreciation. 

By  this  system  the  instruction  can  be  given  at  an  age  when 
the  mind  is  most  plastic  and  the  subjects  —  notation,  rhythm,  the 
keyboard,  etc. —  are  thoroughly  learned  without  apparent  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  child. 

There  is  no  drudgery.  The  imagination  is  appealed  to  and 
the  ambition  of  the  child  is  speedily  aroused.  Thus  matter 
which  has  heretofore  been  utterly  distasteful  is  now  imparted  in 
such  a  form  as  to  be  interesting,  and  in  such  a  thorough  manner 
as  to  remain  permanently  fixed. 

The  aim  of  the  Fletcher  Musical  Kindergarten  System  is : 

1.  To  teach  children  to  read  music  easily  and  rapidly. 

2.  To  give  them  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  keyboard  of 
the  Pianoforte. 

3.  To  make  them  familiar  with  time  and  musical  signs  and 
to  develop  rhythm. 

4.  To  teach  how  to  build  the  major  and  minor  scales. 

5.  To  make  the  fingers  and  wrists  flexible. 

6.  To  train  the  ear. 

7.  To  create  interest  in  the  Great  Masters,  of  the  past  and 
present. 

There  are  several  distinct  sets  of  material  used  in  teaching 
this  system,  and  all  are  protected  by  Letters  Patent  in  American 
and  foreign  countries._ 
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CHRISTMASTIDE  FESTIVAL  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Trees  of  the  Little  Folks  in  the  Kindergartens  Visij 

By  Santa  Claus. 


CAROLS    SUNG    BY    CHILDREN 


The  60  little  boys  and  girls  who  make 
up  the  very  interesting  family  at  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  the  corner 
of  Perkins  and  Day  sts,  Jamaica  Plain, 
entertained  their  friends  with  delightful 
Christmas  songs  and  recitations. 

The  large  hall  in  the  gymnasium 
building,  where  the  exercises  were  held, 
was  prettily  decorated  with  Christmas 
greens,  and  the  bright,  happy  faces  of 
the  children  were  beautiful  to  see. 
Heretofore  the  Christmas  exercises  have 
been  held  the  day  preceding  Christmas, 
but  as  many  of  the  children  go  home 
for  the  holidays,  it  was  thought  best  to 
have  the  exercises  yesterday. 

Every  child  had  some  pretty  little  gift 
to  take  home  or  send  away  to  fond  rela- 
tives and  friends,  and  these  little  gifts 
were  arranged  in  the  class  rooms  with 
the  names  of  the  children  who  made 
them  There  were  little  penwipers,  cal- 
endars sachets,  crocheted  lace  and 
worsted  slippers;  also  little  booklets 
decorated  with  a  pretty  spray  of  holly, 
and  "A  Merry  Christmas"  on  the  cover, 
containing  a  Christmas  wish  written  by 
the  children.  And  the  little  tots  who 
were  unable  to  write  a  letter  had  cards 
■with  a  "Merry  CHrlstmas."^      y^ 


At  tne  Close  oi  ine  exercises  Mr  Anag- 
nos  expressed  his  pleasure  that  so  many 
friends  showed  by  their  presence  their 
kindly  interest  in  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution. He  thanked  them,  and  especial- 
ly the  visiting  committee,  who  were  out 
in  force.  Dr  Elliot,  president  of  the  in- 
stitution, responded  very  happily  in  be- 
half of  the  large  audience,  who.  he  said, 
were  indebted  to  the  children  and  faith- 
ful teachers  for  the  very  delightful  en- 
tertainment. 

Tommy  Stringer  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form, but  did  not  take  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises. He  is  going  into  the  country 
for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Another  bright  little  boy  who  attract- 
ed much  attention  was  John  Ellis.  After 
the  exercises  John  was  introduced  to  Dr 
Elliot,  and  when  his  teacher  asked 
what  he  would  like  to  give  Dr  Elliot, 
the  little  fellow  promptly  replied,  Vl 
would  like  to  give  him  my  love."  Arid 
to  Dr  Donald  he  sent  a  "Merry  Christ- 
mas." 


WEDNESDAY.    JANUARY    5.    1898 


DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 


A  Blind  Child  to  Be  Educated 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Trarscrlpt: 

My  sympathetic  Interest  has  been  awak- 
ened in  a  child  "born  blind,"  whose  par- 
ents greatly  desire  that  he  should  have 
the  advantage  of ,  the  Kindergarten  at  Ja^ 
.malca  Plain. 

The  child  has  splendid  Inheritances  and 
gives  evidence  of  powers  which  would 
make  large  response  to  the  influence  of 
the  school.  He  Is  now  four  years  old. 
Just  the  age  when  the  Kindergarten  in- 
struction will  do  the  most  for  him. 

The  father  of  the  child  is  a  Christian 
minister,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  un- 
selfish service  In  rural  parishes  with  mea- 
gre Income.  He  is  utterly  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child. 

Mr.  Anagnos  writes  me  that  the  appro- 
riatlon  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
hlre  is  entirely  exhausted.  It  Is  impossi- 
ble to  secure  an  additional  appropriation 
|until  the  next  meeting  of  the  New  Hamp- 
hire  Legislature  in  January,  1899.  I  have 
further  ascertained  from  the  governor  of 
the  State  that  there  Is  no  contingency 
fund  of  which  requisition  may  be  made  for 
this  purpose. 

If,  therefore,  the  advantages  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten are  to  be  made  available  to  the 
child  at  this  most  susceptibel  and  respon- 
sive  age,   philanthropic   friends   must   help. 

Mr.  Anagnos  says  the  child  may  be  re- 
ceived for  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year  for  two  hundred  dollars.  Fifty  dol- 
lars of  this  baa  been  secured.  If  a  suffi- 
cient sum  can  be  raised  the  child  may  be 
cared  for  until  provision  can  be  made  for 
him    by    StJite    appropriation. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  here  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  verify  the  words  of  him  who 
said  with  reference  to  one  bom  blind, 
"Neltber  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his 
parents,  but  that  the  works  of  God  should 
be  made  manifest  in  him." 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  and  ac- 
knowledge promptly  the  gifts  of  interested 
friends.  Evkrktt  D.  Burr 

yestor  Ruggles  Street  Cliurch, 


P^stiii  Stmn^rrijjt 


THURSDAY,    JANUARY    13.    1898 


HELEN  KELLER 


Miss  Helen  Keller's  education  has  bceh 
the  subject  of  so  much  public  attention  al- 
ready that  a  story  published  by  one  of  the 
morning  papers  to  the  effect  that  she  has 
been  withdrawn  from  a  private  school  in 
Cambridge,  where  she  was  being  prepared 
for  Radcllffe,  will  naturally  excite  an  added 
Interest.  This  publication  calls  for  a  little 
elucidation,  which  the  Transcript  Is  able 
to  give. 

When  Miss  Keller  entered  this  school  at 
Cambridge,  in  October,  1800,  the  programme 
arranged  for  her  course  of  preparatory 
study  covered  five  years  In  all.  Last  June, 
however,  she  took  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations for  Radcllffe  College  in  English, 
Latin,  elementary  and  advanced  German, 
history  and  French.  She  passed  all  these, 
taking  honors  In  English  and  German.  To 
some  of  her  teachers,  including  Miss  Sulli- 
van, who  has  been  in  charge  of  Helen  Kel- 
lers education  for  eleven  years,  it  was  ap- 
pareat,  after  this  revelation  of  the  forward- 
ness of  her  preparation,  that  so  long  a 
course  of  preliminary  study  would  be  a 
sheer  waste  of  time.  Consequently,  when 
Miss  Keller  returned  to  the  same  school  on 


the'Tst' of  last  Octobel',~a.^progTamnie^  was 
made  out  according  to  which  her  prepara- 
tion would  he  completed  in  twcTyears  more. 
To  enable  fier  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
geometry  anc!  algebra,  some  special  appa- 
ratus was  nfs-led;  she  also  needed  a  Greek 
typewriter,  wlu:out  which  her  Greek  ex- 
ercises could  not  be  written,  and  certain 
textbooks,  which  had  to  be  prepared  for  her 
fai  the  embossed  Braille  characters.  She 
was  handicapped  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  by  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  all  this 
-material.  A  Greek  typewriter  was  given 
her  by  a  friend  in  New  York,  and  she  fa- 
miliarized herself  with  its  complicated  ex- 
pression of  Greek  breathings  and  other 
complexities  very  promptly,  under  Miss 
Sullivan's  Incessant  direction.  But  geom- 
etry was  to  her  for  a  little  time  a  matter 
of  sore  confusion.  Her  figures  were  made 
on  a  cushion  with  wires,  or  pricked  out  in 
paper  by  Miss  Sullivan,  who  also  had  to 
teach  her  the  manipulation  of  a  machine 
for  embossing  algebra.  All  this  caused  a 
certain  hitch  In  her  relation  to  class  work, 
but  Helen  soon  mastered  all  the  difflcultlea. 
As  she  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend:  "I 
conquered  the  obstacles,  one  after  another, 
and  managed  to  keep  up  with  the  more  in- 
telligent pupils  in  my  classes.  The  harder 
the  task,  the  greater  the  Joy  of  conquering 
it!" 

In  the  midst  of  the  early  difficulty,  Helen 
was  not  well  one  day,  and  Miss  Sullivan 
thought  best  that  she  should  remain  in  bed 
for  the  day.  Within  a  day  or  two  she  was 
as  well  as  ever  again.  But  now  the  master 
of  the  school  chose  to  see  in  this  illness 
evidence  that  Helen  was  overworking.  No 
physician  was  called  to  examine  Into  her 
condition,  but  the  master  announced  a 
change  In  her  programme,  which  would  re- 
store the  plan  for  five  years  of  preparation. 
Geometry  and  astronomy  were  dropped 
from  her  course,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
English  put  in  their  place.  Miss  Sullivan 
protested  against  this  change,  but  without 
effect,  and  by  the  advice  of  friends  she  sub- 
mitted to  the  rearrangement.  In  the  letter 
referred  to,  Helen  herself  says  of  this 
change:  "I  could  scarcely  endure  my  bit- 
ter humiliation;  It  seemed  to  me  as  If  I 
had  been  cheated  out  of  my  proper  share  in 
the  school  work.  I  knew  that  Miss  Sulli- 
van's Judgment  had  been  flung  aside  as  of 
no  value;  and  I  knew,  too,  that  she  had 
loved  me  and  taken  the  best  care  of  me 
for  nearly  eleven  years,  and  that  no  harm 
had  come  to  me  while  I  was  with  her. 
She  had  worked  all  those  long  years  to 
make  my  life  sweet  and  happy.  I  had 
never  overworked  In  my  whole  life,  and 
she  had." 

Nevertheless  matters  would  have  gone  on 
as  they  had  been  settled  by  the  master  if 
Miss  Sullivan  had  not  learned  that  a  plan 
was  under  consideration  to  separate  her 
from  Helen— to  send  her  away  from  the 
school,  and  make  the  schoolmaster  Helen's  i 
guardian.  Under  these  alarming  circum-  j 
stances,  which  were  communicated  to 
Helen,  causing  great  agitation  in  the  poor 
girl's  mind.  Miss  Sullivan  could  do  no  less 
than  appeal  to  Helen's  mother— her  father 
being  no  longer  living.  Mrs.  Keller  came 
to  Boston  at  once  from  Alabama,  and  as  a 
result  Helen  was  definitely  withdrawn  from 
the  school. 

This  is  the  story  succinctly  told,  but  there 
Is  almost  a  tragedy  within  this  bare  nar- 
ration. Helen  Keller's  story  of  tho  affair, 
especially  as  it  touches  the  question  of  her 
separation  from  Miss  Sullivan,  constitutes 
a  most  touching  and  pathetic  piece  of  liter- 
ature. It  settles  the  question  whether  there 
will  be  any  such  separation;  her  frlends,It  is 
needless  to  say,  are  quite  convinced  that 
no  further  attempt  of  this  kind  will  be 
made.  In  the  meantime,  it  Is  pleasant  to 
learn  that  Dean  Irwin  of  Radcllffe  College 
is  making  arrangements  for  Helen's  further 
prosecution  of  her  preparatory  studies  un- 
der private  tutors,  and  that,  in  spit©  of  the 
Interruption  of  the  last  month,  it  will  be 
quite  practicable  for  Helen  to  complete  her 
preparation  In  time  to  take  her  final  exami- 
nations for  entrance  to  Radcllffe  in  June, 
1899.  ■  _^___ 
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IN  IViEViORY  OF  HON.  G.  S.  HALE 


n 


A  High  Tribute  Paid  by  His  Former 
Companions  in  the  Bar  Association  of 
the  City  of  Boston— A  Well-Rounded 
Character  and  Career 


At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  tlie  city  of  Boston,  lield  on  Satur- 
day, a  committee,  consisting  of  Alexander 
S.  Wheeler,  Solomon  Lincoln,  George  Put- 
nam, John  Noble  and  Andrew  Flske,  re- 
ported the  following  resolutions,  which 
wex-e^dopted,  upon  the  death  of  George  S. 
Hale,  late  a  member  qf  the   association: 

The  brethren  of  the  Bar  Association  of 
the  city  of  Boston  desire  hereby  to  express 
their  sorrow  at  the  death  of  their  late 
fellow  member,  George  Silsbee  Hale,  and  to 
place  upon  record  their  appreciation  of  his 
life  and  character.  Mr.  Hale  died  at  Bar 
Harbor  on  July  27^  1897.  Although  he  had 
more  than  fulfilled  the  years  allotted  to 
man  by  the  Psalmist,  yet  their  strength  in 
his  case  was  anything  but  labor  and  sor- 
row, for  he  was  called  from  us  suddenly 
while  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties. 

Mr.  Hale  came  from  good  New  England 
stock,  having  been  born  at  Keene,  N.  H., 
in  1825.  His  father,  Hon.  Salma  Hale,  a 
distinguished  historian  and  scholar,  was  at 
one  time  a  member  of  Congress.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Klngl  Hale,  was  a 
woman  of  fine  presence  and  remarkable 
charm  of  manner.  She  was  the  first  viae 
regent  for  New  Hampshire  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Ladles'  Association  of  the  Union, 
and  as  such  succeeded  In  raising  a  consid- 
erable sum  as  New  Hampshire's  contribu- 
tion towards  the  purchase  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

Mr.  Hale  graduated  at  Harvard  In  1844, 
and  after  some  years  of  study  and  travel 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  Jan.  4,  1850.  Mak- 
ing his  way  in  ills  profession  steadily,  by 
dint  of  hard  and  unremitting  work,  with- 
out the  advantage  of  influence,  his  tlior- 
oughness  and  perseverance  won  him  the 
respect  of  the  community  so  that  In  a 
comparatively  short  time  he  had  attained 
prominence  in  his  profession.  He  was  en- 
gaged for  some  years  In  legal  writing,  and 
several  volumes  of  the  United  States  Digest 
were  edited  by  him.  He  was  for  many 
years  counsel  for  several  large  corpora- 
tions, among  them  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  and  for  botli  of  these  corpora- 
tions he  tried  a  large  number  of  cases  with 
exceptionally  good  results.  But  besides  his 
ability  as  an  advocate,  one  of  Mr.  Hale's 
chief  claims  to  distinction  was  as  a  wise 
and  cautious  adviser.  His  advice  in  the 
drafting  of  wills  and  other  complicated  In- 
struments was  highly  prized  and  much 
sought  after.  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
this  he  was  often  called  upon  to  fill  the 
position  of  executor,  trustee,  or  guardian, 
and  he  had  a  large  number  of  'cestuis" 
and  clients  who  relied  upon  him  implicitly 
for  the  Investment  and  care  of  their  prop- 
erty. Perhaps  no  more  wise  and  cautious 
Investor  of  property  is  now  living. 

By  reason  possibly  of  his  natural  inheri- 
tance, he  became  early  interested  in  mat- 
ters concerning  the  public  welfare,  espe- 
cially in  the  charities  of  the  city  of  Boston 
and  of  the  State.  Many  measures  now  on 
the  statute  books  of  this  Commonwealth 
were  drafted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  him. 
The  last,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  in- 
stances of  these,  is  the  legislation  with  re- 
gard to  the  care  and  separation  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  various  city  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  children,  criminals,  paupers 
and  Insane.  In  this  legislation  he  took  an 
especial  interest,  and  over  it  he  spent  much 
time  in  his  office  in  drafting  and  discus- 
sions, and  at  the  State  House  before  the 
committee  of  the  Legislature.  He  gave  to 
these  objects  the  best  of  his  ability  and 
experience  and  such  an  amount  of  time. 
Involving  hard  study  and  patient  and  pains- 
taking labor,  as  busy  men  rarely  give  to 
anything  outside  of  their  chosen  calling; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  no  man  now  living 
in  this  community  was  so  well  equipped 
on  questions  involving  the  law  of  the  care 
by  the  State  of  its  wards  as  was  Mr.  Hale. 
He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston;  and 
the  legal  notes  at  the  end  of  the  "Directory 
of  the  Charities  of  Boston,"  a  very  valua- 
ble part  of  the  volume,  was  his  work. 

Ho  was  for  eleven  years  president  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  and  at  no  time  dur- 
ing this  period  was  he  too  busy  to  be  con- 
sulted, as  he  was  almost  daily  on  all  Kinds 
of  questions,  by  the  officers  and  visitors  of 
the  society.  In  short,  the  charities  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  laws  relating  to  the  same  re- 
main as  one  of  the  best  of  his  monuments. 
"Si  monumentum  quaerls  circumspice. 
Nor  was  a  due  regard  for  the  duties  of  a 
citizen,  nor  even  active  participation  in 
public  affairs  wanting  from  Mr.  Hale  s  life. 


WlAJilMj 


---  -.-  , irtng  his  second  terrn 

of  ser\<fce,  in  1863.  he  became  the  preslltent 
of  that  body.  Although  he  never  lield  any 
other  public  political  position,  yet  his  inter- 
est in  public  matters  continued  unabated. 
His  membership  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  in  1884,  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Reform  Club,  showed  his  independence  in 
politics,  and  his  leaning  towards  an  intelli- 
grcnt  discussion  of  public  questions  upon 
a  high,  broad  plane;  and  as  president  of  the 
latter  body  for  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life  he  often  gave  utterance  to  expressions 
of  that  independent  thought  which  was  a 
fundamental  principle  of  his  life. 

On  his  social  and  literary  side,  too,  Mr. 
Hale  was  a  leader.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  president  of  the  Union  Club, 
which  office  he  had  held  for  some  years, 
and  he  took  an  active  interest  and  part  in 
the  building  of  the  recent  addition  to  the 
clubhouse.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
other  clubs,  while  his  membership  in  sev- 
eral of  the  prominent  learned  and  literary 
societies,  notably,  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  and  the  Colonial  Society, 
and  the  frequent  part  taken  by  him  in  their 
commimications  and  deliberations,  attest 
his  force  of  character  and  earnestness  of 
purpose.  He  was,  too,  a  strong  believer  in 
the  cause  of  female  sul¥rage,  and  of  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by  ar- 
bitration, and  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
ference, having  this  latter  end  in  view,  held 
at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y..  in  June  last,  and 
made  there  an  address  which  was  probably 
his  last  public  utterance  on  any  question. 
Nor  in  this  busy  life  of  his,  so  full  of  com- 
plicated business  of  every  sort,  was  there 
any  neglect  of  his  religious  duties.  He  was 
a  constant  attendant  at  the  First  Church, 
and  for  many  j^ears  was  chairman  of  its 
prudential  commute.  He  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
for  several  years. 

In  short,  whatever  Mr.  Hale  took  hold  of, 
he  worked  at  with  all  his  might,  and  in  so 
intelligent  a  manner  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  the  reason  why  he  attained 
the  high  position  he  held  in  the  judgment 
of  the  community  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
To  his  large  circle  of  acquaintances  and 
friends,  his  genial  and  warn-hearted  na- 
ture, in  spite  of  the  press  of  business  and 
absorption  by  constant  and  harassing  dally 
duties,  found  expression  in 
"That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life. 

His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 

Of  kindness  and  of  love." 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  any  member  of 
the  association  who  may  become  a  Judge  or 
Justice  In  any  court  of  record,  and  all  other 
members  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  and  Supe- 
rior courts  shall  be,  while  they  shall  hold 
such  office,  honorary  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 


13.    1898. 
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MISS  KELLAR  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  I 


Deaf,  Dumb  and    Blind    Girl 
Taken  Into  the  Country. 


Was  Preparing  for  College  In  a 
Private  Institution— Miss  Sulli- 
van Thought  She  Could  Com- 
plete Her  Work  in  Ttto  Years— 
The  Principal  Thought  Othern'ise 

Surely  no  girl  yet  in  her  teens  has  ever 
attracted  such  attention  from  educators, 
far  and  wide,  as  has  Helen  Kellar,  the 
marvellous  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child, 
who  spent  many  years  of  her  young  life 
in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  whose  brilliant  mind  has  given  to. 
scientists  a  wonderfully  interesting 
study. 

Last   year,    when   the   young  girl   an- 
nounced   her    intention    to    prepare    for 
college,  her  friends  were  still  more  sur- 
prised,    and    when     the    announcement  i 
came   that  Helen  Kellar  had  taken  the  | 
preliminary   examinations     for   entering  ' 
Mr.  Arthur  Gilman's  school  for  girls.  In  j 
Cambridge,   looking   toward   a  course  at  j 
Radcllffe   College,    interest   had   reached 
its  highest  point,  and  the  career  of  the  , 
ambitious  girl  was  watched  by  the  peo- 
ple of  two  hemispheres. 

During    an    entire    year    Miss    Kellar 
pursued  her  studies  at  this  school,   but  ' 
just  previous  to  the  Christmas  vacation  i 
she    left,    with    the    understanding   that  i 
she  would  not  return.  ; 

Such  a  statement  naturally  was  not 
without  surprise,  and  the  many  friends 
of  the  young  lady  interrogated  each 
other  as  to  the  cause  of  such  a  step, 
and  whether  or  not  the  idea  of  fitting 
for  Radcllffe  had  been  abandoned,  as  a 
large  amount  of  money  had  been  raised 
toward  that  object. 


WIssrAnnie  M.  Sullivan  had  had^charge 
of    Miss    Kellar's    education   during    the  j 
past   11   years.    She   had  been   her    only  j 
teacher,   in  fact,    during   that   time,   ex-  i 


HELEN     KELLAR. 


cept  where  masters  in  special  subjects 
were  employed,  and  even  those  were 
chosen  by  Miss  Sullivan.  A  year  ago 
last  September  Miss  Sullivan  selected 
Mr.  Oilman's  school  as  the  one  in  which 
to  fit  Helen  for  Radcliffe  College.  Miss 
Sullivan's  authority  in  this  matter  was 
backed  by  Helen  Kellar's  mother,  her 
father  having  died  just  previous  to  her 
entering  the  Oilman  school. 

Last  June  it  was  thought  best  that 
Helen  should  take  a  part  of  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  at  Radcliffe,  in 
order  to  test  her  standing  at  that  time. 
She  passed  successful  examinations  in 
English,  elementary  and  advanced  Ger- 
man, history,  French  and  Latin,  taking 
honors  In  English  and  German.  These 
examinations  proved  her  to  be  much  fur- 
ther advanced  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed, and  Miss  Sullivan  decided  that 
not  more  than  two  years  would  be  need- 
ed at  Mr.  Oilman's  school  to  prepare 
Helen  for  the  entrance  examinations  at 
Radcliffe.  

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
year,  Oct.  1,  Helen  entered  upon  her  ac- 
tive study  of  Greek,  geometry,  physics, 
algebra  and  astronomy,  continuing  such 
other  studies  as  were  necessary.  To  en- 
able her  to  prosecute  lier  mJUhematical 
studies  without  sight,  It  was  necessary 
for  her  to  >ise  certain  mechanical  ap- 
paratus, including  an  algebra  embosser. 
She  also  had  to  have  a  Greek  type- 
writer, which  was  presented  to  her  by 
a  friend.  The  mastery  of  all  this  ma- 
chinery took  quite  a  little  time  and  close 
application,  but  she  soon  used  it  all 
with  facility. 

Meantime,  Miss  SuIHvan  had  an- 
nounced to  Mr.  Oilman,  so  the  friends 
of  the  child  say,  that  she  considered 
no  more  than  two  years  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  Helen's  training  for 
college. 

Mr.  Oilman  took  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration, and  at  first  made  no  objec- 
tion. Later  in  November,  it  is  said,  he 
intimated  to  Miss  Sullivan  that  he  had 
arranged  Helen's  studies  on  a  basis  of 
three  additional  years,  inclusive  of  the 
present  year  in  his  school,  making  in 
all  a  four  years'  course  of  preparation 
for  Radcliffe,  Instead  of  a  two  years' 
'  course,  as  planned  by  Miss  Sullivan. 
The  latter  regarded  this  as  a  useless 
waste  of  time,  and  protested  against  it. 

Mr.  Oilman,  it  Is  said,  urged  as  his 
reason  that  Helen  was  overworking, 
and  was  in  danger  of  breaking  down. 

Miss  Sullivan  Insisted  that  she  had 
been  Helen's  constant  companion  nearly 
11  years;  that  through  all  of  this  time 
Helen  had  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and 
that  she  (Miss  Sullivan)  was  the  best 
judge  of  her  present  condition. 

However,  Mr.  Oilman  announced  that 
he  would  carry  out  his  plan,  and  Miss 
Sullivan,  upon  the  advice  of  her  friends, 
submitted  to  the  arrangement. 


This  was  during  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember, but  subsequently  Miss  Sullivan 
took  steps  to  withdraw  Helen  from  the 
school,  telegraphing  for  the  girl's  moth- 
er to  come  to  Boston  immediately, 
which  she  did.  As  a  result  both  Helen 
and  her  younger  sister.  Mildred,  who 
was  also  a  pupil  at  the  school,  were 
withdrawn  from  it  by  Mrs.  Kellar. 

At  present  Helen  Is  in  the  country, 
having  a  good  time  In  skating  arid 
coasting:  and  Is  In  perfect  health,  with 
a  good  appetite.  Although  her  plans 
arc  as  yet  unsettled,  it  is  stated  on 
good  authority  that  when  she  resumes 
her  studies  for  college  It  will  be  under 
the  dlrc'tlon  of  nrivate  tutors. 

Mrs.  Kellar  and  Mildred  have  just  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Alabama  leav- 
ing Miss  Sullivan  in  full  charge  of 
Helen,  with  full  authority  In  the  matt.'>r 
of  selecting  her  teachers. 


((    4      Tir_. 


LITTLE  BLIND  BOYS 

ACT  IN  "CINDERELLA." 
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PRESENT  THEIR  OWN  VERSION  AT 
THE   KINDERGARTEN. 


Earn  a  Good  Sum  of  Money  for  Eliza- 
beth Peabody  Home  and  Delight  an 
Appreciative  Audience — Human  Na- 
ture Clearly  Shown — Tom  Stringer  as 
a  Fine  Court  Lady. 

The    Elizabeth    Peabody    Home    is    $8 
richer  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
this   sum    of   money   was   added   to   the 
treasury  by  the  little  boys  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind.    They  had  been 
told  by  their  teacher.  Mrs.  Davidson,  the 
story  of  the  establishment  of  the  home, 
and  how  poor  little  children  were  made 
happy   there,   and   how  much   good  was 
being  accomplished.     Their  interest  and 
their    curiosity    were    at    once    aroused, 
and  they  were  anxious  to  know  all  about 
the  children,  and  who  it  was  that  had 
made  the  pleasant  school  and  playroom 
for    them.     When    they    were    made    to 
realize   that   the     support     came     from 
friends  outside  the  home,  and  that  the 
gifts  were  voluntary  contributions  from 
those  good  people  who  loved  little  chil- 
dren,   and    who   believed    that    the   best 
work  was  being  done  for  the  future  of 
the   country   when    its    little   ones   were 
being  trained  in  the  right  direction,  the 
desire    to    help    became    strong    within 
them. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  teaching  at 
the  Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten  is  that 
of  helpfulness.  Both  Miss  Greeley  and 
Mrs  Davidson  firmly  believe  that  the 
surest  way  to  make  the  little  ones  ap- 
preciate what  is  being  done  for  them,  is 
to  do,  in  their  turn,  something  l?or  some 
one  else,  and  it  is  surprlsin.?  what  a 
spirit  of  generosity  is  being  developed 
there. 

And  so  when  they  asked  why  they 
could  not  do  something  to  help  the 
Elizabeth  Peabody  Home  and  the  chil- 
dren who  went  there,  they  were  told 
that  they  might  if  they  would  them- 
selves devise  the  way,  and  carry  out 
their  plan,  for  the  work  must  be  all 
theirs. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  blind  children 
gave  their  original  version  of  "Cinder- 
ella."   

The  wonder  is  how  these  little  fellows, 
none  of  them  over  10.  and  all  of  them 
blind,  knew  anything  about  theatres 
and  playing.  It  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  childran  possess  a  na- 
tural dramatic  instinct.  This  is  shown 
in  the  desire  to  "dress  up"  in  somebody 
else's  clothes,  and  to  "play  at  being" 
another  person.  We  never  saw  a  child 
who  didn't  like  to  masquerade  in  this 
fashion,  and  it  was  probably  this  in- 
stinct which  led  these  little  fellows  to 
determine  to  "give  a  play"  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  special  institution  which  they 
had  elected  to  help. 

They  got  one  of  th^  assistants  in  the 
school  to  lead  to  them  again  the  story 
of  Cinderella,  for  that  appealed  to  them 
all.  and  they  were  sure  it  would  make  a 
fine  play.  They  listened  with  a  new 
eagerness,  not  merel.v  to  the  story,  for 
that  they  knew  by  heart,  but  they 
wanted  to  be  quite  correct  in  the  dia- 
logue. 

Then  they  went  to  work  at  their  re- 
hearsals. Their  chosen  confldente,  the 
one  who  read  the  story  tor  them, 
helped  them  in  the  matter  of  costumes. 
No  one  else  knew  just  what  the  lioy.^ 
were  doing;  that  they  v/ere  very  busy 
was  quite  evident;  outside  of  school 
hours  there  were  constant  consultations, 
or  the  plavers  adjourned  to  the  gym- 
nasium hall,  carefuUv  closed  the  doors, 
and.  under  the  dlr^^ctlon  of  Jimmy,  the 
stage  manager,  rehearsed  as  earnestly 
and  as  conscientiously  as  any  dramatic 
company  In  the  world. 

Everything  went  along  nicely  until 
the  reached  the  marriage  scene,  and 
then  thev  found  out  that  no  one  knew 
what  was  quite  ne-cssary  to  consdfJto 
a  ceremony  either  In  earnest  or  In  play. 
That  was  indeed  a  serious  .situation. 
That  marriage  ceremony  was  necessary, 
else  how  could  Clnd?r.?ila  and  the  I'rince 
"live  happily  ever  iiftorwarl." 

They  might  tell  the  audience  that  the 
couple  were  married,  but  they  had 
planned  to  make  this  scene  one  of  the 
most  impressive  in  the  whole  play,  not 
even  excepting  the  great  ball  where 
the  prince  and  Cinderella  met.  At  this 
juncture  they  went  to  Mrs.  Davidson  for 
I  advice  Of  course  before  this  she  had 
'  been  supposed  to  be  quite  in  Ignorance 
of  what  was  fiVOfC  on.  but  n<iw  /sUa  of- 
fered any  .'issistiince  in  the  way  of  dre.-^s 
and  atli'nding  rehearsal.  She  fixed  a 
marriage  ceremony  for  ihem  to  use,  and 
got  together  some  fineries  to  give  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  toilcn.?  of  the 
court  ladles  who  were  to  ^race  the  ball 
.with  their  presence. 
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Mrs.  Davidson  suggested  that  they  , 
give  the  play  in  the  large  hall,  which 
Is  used;  by  both  the  boys  and  giils,  but 
they  Jjreferred  their  own  gymnasium 
hall,  i.Snd  they  were  allowed  to  do 
as  they  pleased.  They  issued  tickets, 
charging  10  cents  apiece  for  tliem,  and 
it  won't  take  much  calculation  to  find 
out  how  many  they  sold  when  the  re- 
sult, $8.  is  given. 

Tlie  evening  for  the  play  came.  The 
audience  gathered,  and  the  entertain- 
ment began.  Two  chairs  and  a  screen  in 
one  corner  constituted  the  fireplace  be- 
fore which  Cinderella  sat  in  her  un- 
happiness.  She  was  indeed  a  depressed 
and  disconsolate  Cinderella,  and  she 
must  have  maddened  her  cruel  sisters, 
w^ho  just  ground  her  into  the  ashes  of 
the  hearth  with  their  terrible  tempers. 
They  found  fault  with  the  way  she  had 
washed  the  dishes  and  swept  the  floor, 
and  they  upbraided  her  with  a  terrible 
bitterness  because  she  had  not  made 
their  petticoats  sufficiently  stiff  with 
starch.  They  were  the  very  ideal  of 
hat-^'ul  sisters. 

Ai.er  they  had  made  her  wretched  by 
their  scolding,  they  told  her  about  the 
invitations  to  the  Prince's  ball,  the  ball 
at  which  he  was  to  choose  a  bride  from 
among  the  beautiful  women  present.  At 
that  point  the  attention  of  the  sisters 
was  diverted  from  Cinderella.  They  be- 
gan to  discuss  their  own  prospects  of 
winning  the  Prince,  and  fell  to  quarrel- 
ling in  the  most  bitter  fashion  as  to 
which  was  the  most  likely  to  attract 
him. 

Then  they  went  away  to  prepare  for 
the  campaign.  Cinderella  had  a  brief 
vacation  from  her  sisters'  tongues,  a 
period  which  she  spent  in  bemoaning  her 
unhappy  lot.  Then  back  came  the  si.s- 
ters  in  their  fine  array,  and  Cinderella's 
services  as  tying  women  were  called 
into  requisition  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  festival  toilettes. 

"Here,  Cinderella,  pull  out  tnis  lace 
for  me." 

"Cinderella,  put  these  side  combs  in 
properly." 

"Do  tie  these  ribbons!" 

"Don't  be  so  stupid,  Cinderella;  tuck 
those  frills  in  at  the  elbow." 

"Bring  me  my  fan." 

"Do  I  look  all  right?  " 

"Don't  vou  wish  you  were  going.  Miss 
Dirtv  Face?" 

Cinderella  flushed  at  this. 

Then  the  least  ugly  sister  said:  "Don't 
you  want  one  of  my  old  dresses  to  wear  ' 
and  come  to  the  ball?" 

Then  Cinderella's  lips  were  opened. 

"Nay,  nay,"  she  said,  "you  do  taut 
mock  me."  This  quite  in  the  approved 
heroic  fashion. 

Then  the  sisters  laughed.  Ohl  such  ' 
a  cruel,  mocking  laugh.  How  could 
those  little  blind  boys  know  how  wicked 
women  laugh?  And  they  went  off  to 
their  carriage  leaving  the  unhappy  Cin- 
derella crying  in  the  corner  of  the 
hearth.  

As  she  cried,  her  face  hidden  in  her 
hands,  a  queer  little  old  woman  in  a  red 
cloak  and  a  funny  pointed  hat  stood  by 
her  side.  It  was,  of  course,  the  fairy 
godmother  come  to  help  the  little  sad 
girl  in  her  trouble.  She  stuttered,  did 
the  falrv  godmother,  but  it  was  only  her 
tongue  that  trioped;  her  heart  beat 
steadily  and  kindly.  She  laid  her  hand 
on  the  girl's  shoulder. 

"Wh-wa-w-hat  are  you  crying  about, 
Cinderella?" 

"I  want  to  go  to  the  ball  and  I  can't," 
sobbed  the  girl. 

"Wh-wh-why  c-c-can't  you  go?" 

••Because  I  haven't  got  any  clothes." 

"Th-th-that  ain't  any  matter.  I'll  g-g- 
give  you  somo  clothes." 

"Oh!  thank  you!"  cried  Cinderella  ec- 
statically. 

"Bu-bu-but  you've  g-g-go(  to  come  back 
by  12  o'clock,  or  you'll  b-b-be  the  s-s- 
same  o'.d  girl  again." 

Cinderella  promised,  so  the  godmother 
took  her  one  side  and  presently  she  re- 
turned arrayed  in  all  the  splendor  of 
cheese  cloth  and  ribbon  and  lace;  then 
the  audience  heard  the  horses  pawing 
the  ground  outside,  and  out  went  Cin- 
derella, and  away  rolled  the  carriage, 
while  the  fairy  godmother  laughed  and 
pounded  her  stick  on  the  floor  in  her 
glee. 

Then  the  audience  applauded,  and  list- 
ened to  the  suppressed  giggle  of  the 
gratified  actors  behind  the  scenes. 

Oh  it  was  beautiful  to  be  giving  a 
play'  for  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Home, 
and  to  have  such  a  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience.       

Presently  Miss  Abbott,  the  music 
teacher,  went  to  the  piano,  and  began 
playing  a  most  inspiring  march,  and  all 
the  court  people  came  trooping  in, 
headed  by  the  prince  most  gorgeously 
attired  in  a  court  dress  of  blue  cam- 
bric, with  white  stockings  and  slippers 
and  plenty  of  laoe  at  his  throat  and 
wrists,   truly  a  most  royal  personage. 

And  there  were  court  lords  and  court 
ladies,  and  verv  conspicuous  among  the 
gav  throng  the  ugly  sisters,  who  held 
their     heads     very    high,    and      turr.-d 


scornful      noses      up       at       everybody 
except       the       prince,       and       to       hire 
-"they     gave     the     sweetest     and      most 
languishing      of     snaies     and     glances 
Oh!  those  sisters  knew  what  was  due  to 
the   world   from,    them   when    they    went 
into  fine  company.    There  was  only  one 
more  haughty  lady  than  themselves,  and 
she  was  gorgeous  in  scarlet  cheese  cloth 
trimmed     with     swansdown,     and     long 
white  gloves   reaching  to  her   shoulder,  ) 
and   a    big   red    leather   fai    which    she  : 
moved  constantly. 

This  was  little  Tom  Stringer  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  boy,  who  is,  in  spite  of 
all  his  misfortun''.  the  veriest  witch 
and  the  most  perfect  mimic  among  all 
the  children.  Nobody  enjoyed  the  play 
more  than  he  did.  and  he  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  it  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul.  He  smiled  at  the  right  time,  he 
pulled  his  train  in  place,  he  made  eyes 
at  his  partner,  and  all  the  time  the  red 
fan  was  fluttering.  The  ugly  sisters 
were  simply  enlipsod  by  the  wonderful 
Court  l..ady  in  scarlet  "and  white.  But 
they  wouldn't  admit  tnat  they  were 
eclipsed,  not  a  bit  of  it.  and  they  ogled 
the  prince  and  made  faces  at  each  other, 
and  openly  scoined  the  rest  of  the  no- 
bility, quite  as  ladies  of  their  rank  who 
are  sure  of  snaring  the  most  eligible 
parti  of  the  season   always  do. 


Then  came  the  sensation  of  the  ball. 
A  graceful,  beautiful  girl  suddenly  ap- 
peared. She  was  all  in  white,  and  her 
manner  was  so  sweet  and  so  unlike  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  ladies  present  that  the 
prince  was  at  once  struck  by  it. 

"Who  is  this   beautiful  creature?"  he  v 
demanded. 

But  no  one  knew;  still,  the  courtiers 
thought  it  would  not  do  to  seem  ignor- 
ant, so  they  told  him  It  was  a  princess, 
who,  hearing  of  the  ball  that  the  prince 
was  to  give,  had  gratified  her  curiosity 
by  coming  to  it.  You  see,  in  fairy  days, 
princes  and  princesses  did  not  await  the 
formality  of  an  invitation,  but  went 
anywhere  they  chose,  just  whenever  the 
fancy  seized  them.  So  the  prince  forgot 
to  express  surprise  at  her  sudden  ap- 
pearance, but  demanded  that  she  should 
be  brought  to  be  presented  to  him,  for 
he  would  open  the  ball  with  her  and 
none  other. 

At  first  the  court  ladies,  and  the  ugly 
sisters  in  particular,  were  inclined  to 
snub  the  beautiful  stranger,  and  to  look 
askance  at  her,  and  to  mrtke  very  audi- 
ble remarks  on  her  appearance  and  her 
dress,  quite  as  very  fashionable  ladies 
should  do  when  some  one  who  is  un- 
known to  them  ventures  into  tiieir  pres- 
ence. But  they  very  soon  found  that,  if 
they  wished  to  keep  in  favor  with  the 
prince,  they  must  treat  the  stranger 
with  consideration;  so  very  soon  they 
began  flattering  her  ana  paying  her 
great  court  showing  that  they  quite  un- 
derstood what  was  expected  o.f  them  as 
members  of  the  niosi  aristocratic  circle 
in  the  kingdoiTi.  They  were  as  great 
toadies  now  as  they  had  been  snobs  be- 
fore, and,  really,  it  was  quite  difficult  to 
determine  in  wliich  role  they  were  the 
most  unpleasant. 

Everylhing  was  going  on  beautifully; 
the  prince  and  the  stranger  were  on  the 
pleasantest  of  terms,  and  the  entire 
court  was  gathered  about  them,  when 
the  clock  began  to  strike  the  hour  of  12.  i 
With  a  frightened  little  orv,  the  Strang-  ' 
er  jumped  away  from  the  prince's  side, 
and  disappeared  quickly  through  the  open 
door  The  courtiers  were  sent  to  search 
for  her.  but  she  had  vanished  as  sud- 
denly as  she  had  appeared,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  her.  Ah!  here  was  one. 
A  courtier  came  in,  hearing  a  silken 
ciJShion,  and  on  this  lay  a  tiiiv  little 
slipper,  which  the  prince  recognized  as 
one  worn  by  the  beautiful  girl.  He 
took  it  up,  kissed  it.  and  then  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  seeking  through 
the  kingdom  for  the  wearer  of  the  little 
shoe. 

"And  when  I  find  her,  I'll  marry  her," 
announced  the  Prince,  "and  I  won't 
have  anybody  else." 

And  so  the  ball  was>  broken  up,  and 
all  the  lords  went  off  with  the  Prince  to 
search  for  the  Princess,  leaving  the 
court  ladies  to  bewail  their  own  fate 
at  failing  lo  secure  the  Prince,  and  to 
say  all  sort  of  spiteful  things  about  the 
girl   who  had  won  his  heart. 

Where  did  the  little  blind  bovs  study 
human  nature? 

And  there  were  no  louder  nor  more 
spiteful  talkers  thar.  the  ugly  sisters 
while  the  court  lady  in  scarlet  and  white 
still  waved  her  fan,  and  appeared  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  everything  except 
her  train  and  everybody  but  her  partner 


When  Cinderella's  sisters  returned  to 

their  home  they  found  Cinderella  asleep 

in  the  chimney  comer,  just  where  they 

had   left    her.     They   awakened   her   and 

began    telling    her    about    the    beautiful 

stranger  with  whom  the  Prince  had  be- 

I  come   enamored,    "though,"   said   the  el- 

I  der,    "had  she  not  come,   I  am   sure  he 

;  would  have  chosen  me," 


'   she 
said 


"Impudent  creature,"  screamod  the 
other,  •']  was  the  one  he  liked  beet." 

Then  thev  quarrelled  In  their  usual 
sisterly  way,  until  they  were  interrupted 
)jy  the  heraid  of  the  t"rince,  who  an- 
nounced thai  his  master  was  outside  and 
wanted  all  >-he  ladles  to  try  on  the  slip- 
per. Then  there  was  a  fluttering  indeed, 
and  in  trooped  the  Prince,  followed  by 
the  whole  court,  ladies  and  all,  for  they 
were  simply  dying  of  curios<ity  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  Princess  when  ehe  should 
be  found.  Both  the  sisters  tried  the  slip- 
per in  vain,  and  the  party  was  about  to 
go  when  the  Prince  spied  Cinderella  in 
the  corner.  Something  in  her  pretty 
face  touched  his  heart,  and  he  said, 
"Here  is  a  girl  who  has  not  tried  it  on." 

But  the  sisters  began  to  sneer. 

"That  is  only  a  dirty  cinder  girl,"  they 
said. 

"But  I  should   like   to   try  it   on,' 
said  shyly. 

"And  so    you   shall,   pretty   one," 
the  prince. 

She  .stooped  with  the  slipper  in  her 
hand,  and,  lo,  it  went  on  easily  and  fitted 
perfectly.  The  sisters  were  stunned, 
and  the  wiiole  court  amazed.  Even  the 
prince  was  startled,  but  he  was  a  true 
gentleman  and  would  not  break  his 
word. 

"This  is  my  bride,"  he  said,  and  took 
her  home. 

Then  the  fairy  godmother  came,  and 
while  she  was  stammering  out  explana- 
tions, Cinderella  slipped  away,  and  pres- 
ently came  in  again  in  all  the  finery  of 
her  "ball  dress. 

Then,  indeed,  there  were  rejoicings. 
The  court  chaplain  was  summoned,  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  and,  amid  the 
strains  of  the  wedding  march,  played 
by  Miss  Abbott  on  the  piano,  the  prince 
and  princess,  the  fairy  godmother  and 
the  ugly  sisters,  who  had  been  forgiven 
after  naving  prostrated  themselves  ab- 
jectly before  their  once  despised  sisiter, 
and  all  the  court  lords  and  ladies  and 
officials  disappeared,  and  the  play  of 
Cinderella  was  over. 


But  those  who  witnessed  it  will  never 
forget  it.  The  earnestness  which  those 
children  put  into  their  work  v/as  most 
touching.  It  was  just  as  real  to  them 
as  anything  could  be,  and  they  were  so 
happv,  not  only  at  the  play  itself,  and 
the  thought  that  from  beginning  to  end 
it  was  their  own,  Ijut  because  with  the 
result  thev  were  to  do  something  for 
little  children  whom  they  regarded  as 
le?s  happily  situated  than  themselves. 
The  grown  people  who  listened  to  the 
little  play  learned  more  than  one  les- 
son that  evening,  and  carried  away  with 
them  thoughts  that  will  shame  them 
when  thev  find  themselves  complaining 
of  the  irritating  trifles  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  count  as  troubles. 
So  the  little  play  served  other  purposes 
beside  the  one  for  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, and  benefited  others  as  well  as 
the  institution  which  received  the  money 
so  enthusiastically  earned  and  so  un- 
selfishly bestowed. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  MUSIC 


A    Canadian    Woman's    Innovation    In 
Early  Instruction 


Whenever  an  original  Idea  is  put  before 
us  in  Us  complete  form,  we  are  apt  to  ex- 
claim: "Why  has  no  one  thought  of  that 
before?"  This  la  what  came  to  our  minds 
after  enjoying  the  privilege  of  watching 
the  wt>rk  of  several  children— all  under  ten 
years  of  age— who  were  being  taught  the 
rudiments  of  music  by  the  clever  and  origi- 
nal Fletcher  system  of  musical  kinder- 
garten. 

During  the  last  decade— yes,  a  quarter 
of  a  century— the  child  Idea  has  reigned 
supreme;  it  has  been  Justly  called  "the 
children's  age,"  and  the  most  astute  brains, 
the  largest  hearts,  have  been  busy  studying 
the  needs  of  children  and  planning  to 
meet  those  needs;  so  It  Is  rather  remark- 
able that  no  tfhlld-llke— that  Is,  natural - 
system  has  been  devised  for  teaching  muslo 
to  the  little  ones— music,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  studies  the  child  is  allowed  to  take 
up.  It  Is  a  singular  fact  that  the  same 
methods  have  been  employed  to  teach 
music  to  both  adults  and  children,  while 
natural  or  "kindergarten"  methods  have 
been  applied  to  nearly  all  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences In  existence  except  music,  which  Is 
BO  abstruse  and  Intangible  as  now  taught. 


XII  me  utiiigiiiiui  iicw  art  mecnOQS  lor  ciui- 
dren  they  learn  form  by  handling  claKand 
by  cutting  given  shapes  from  pretty  col- 
ored paper;  they  learn  color  by  using  balls 
of  worsted  displaying  all  the  brilliant  tints 
of  the  rainbow,  and  their  variations;  they 
learn  design  naturally  by  laying  brightly- 
colored  sticks  in  simple  but  pleasing  pat- 
terns, by  sewing  outlines  on  paper  with 
colored  silks.  And  we  know  how  language, 
how  number  and  how  botany  are  taught  by 
natural  methods.  Why  not  music?  Why 
fatigue  the  childish  brain  and  create  at 
the  outset  a  distaste,  even  poeitive  hate 
In  some,  for  the  most  divine  gift  to  mor- 
tals—music! 

Thus  came  the  thought  to  a  clever  young 
woman  who  had  received  a  thorough  mu- 
sical education,  both  on  this  continent  and 
In  Europe,  and  who  set  herself  to  devise 
some  way  to  meet  the  capacities  and  the 
needs  of  the  little  folk  that  came  under 
her  care  when  she  began  teaching. 

So  the  present  system  grew  through  a 
process  of  evolution,  directly  suggested  by 
the    children's   progress,    step    by  step. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  system  are 
simply  wonderful,  and  the  short  time  re- 
quired to  prepare  children  by  it  for  going 
to  the  piano,  violin  or  other  Instrument 
sftems  Incredible. 

An  outline  of  some  of  the  main  features 
of  the  method  will  suggest  how  It  Is  all  ac- 
complished. Games  and  plays,  little  tales 
and  songs,  are  the  dress  In  which  dry  facts 
are  clothed,  and  thus  made  to  appeal  to  the 
Imagination  of  the  child,  and  we  know  that 
when  Imagination  Is  once  awakened,  knowl- 
edge flows  fast  into  the  young  mind  and 
lodges  In  the  memory.  First  of  all,  before 
staff  or  clef  are  mentioned,  the  family  of 
Notes  Is  introduced,  as  Mr.  Whole  Note, 
Mrs.  Half  Note,  and  the  children.  Miss 
Quarter,  Master  Eighth,  etc.  These  are 
handled  like  dolls,  for  they  are  cut  out  of 
wood,  stained  black,  and  the  children  name 
them  as  they  do  dolls;  for  instance,  when 
they  are  ready  to  move  them  Into  the 
home  of  the  Note  family,  the  Staff,  the  one 
who  must  dwell  on  the  flrst  floor  (first 
line)  is  named  something  beginning  with 
E,  as  Edith,  Edward  or  Evelyn.  In  thus 
handling  the  notes  they  comply  with  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Froebel, 
learning  through  touch,  contact.  The  notes 
are  also  cut  out  of  black  paper,  and  the 
children  delight  In  doing  this  work  at  home, 
pasting  them  on  sheets  of  stiff  paper  bear-  , 
ing  the  staff  lines,  and  triumphantly  bring-  ■ 
Ing  the  results  to  the  teacher.  , 

The  -first  idea  of  the  Staff,  or  home  of  the 
Note  family,  is  given  by  means  of  tapes 
stretched  across  the  table  In  front  of  the 
children,  and  thus  the  significance  of  lines 
and   spaces  Is  easily   comprehended. 

Until  seen,  one  cannot  realize  how  de- 
lighted the  children  are  to  move  their  little 
Charlie,  Deborah,  Emma,  Freddie,  etc..  Into 
their  right  places  In  the  Staff  House:  Once 
there,  their  places  are  never  forgotten,  and 
as  the  teacher  points  from  note  to  note 
with  great  rapidity,  the  answers  do  not 
lag.  The  leger  lines,  above  and  below,  are 
similarly  learned,  as  the  guardians  of  the 
house.  Miss  Treble  Clef  and  Mr.  Bass  Clef 
have  been  previously  Introduced.  The  stiec- 
tator  who  does  not  find  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  with  these  seven-year-old  tots,  as  they 
call  off  the  names  of  notes  pointed  out  by 
the  teacher,  skipping  hither  and  yon  over 
the  clefs — that  spectator  Is  an  expert.  In- 
deed. 

After  the  names  of  the  notes  and  their 
places  are  learned,  their  values  are  taught, 
and  these  are  demonstrated  by  little  fer- 
rules; a  long  one  for  a  whole  note,  one-half 
as  long  for  a  half-note,  one-half  as  long  as 
the  last  for  a  quarter,  and  so  on  for  all 
values.  Thus  the  children  can  pick  out  the 
proper  lengths  for  notes  and  test  them  by 
placing  the  one  on  the  other.  For  exam- 
ple, "How  many  sixteenth  notes  In  a  quar- 
ter-note?" asks  the  teacher.  Little  six- 
year-old  Alice  goes  (I  saw  her  do  it)  to  the 
box,  seeks  a  ferrule  on  which  a  picture  of 
a  quarter-note  Is  placed,  then  finds  a  six- 
teenth ferrule,  places  It  on  the  flrst  one, 
finds  It  does  not  cover  It,  finds  one  mora 
sixteenth,  places  It  also  on  the  quarter- 
note  ferrule,  which  Is  still  not  covered;  so 
It  continues  till  she  finds  that  four  Uttlo 
sixteenth  ferrules  cover  the  quarter  fer- 
rule, and  she  answers  In  a  happy  tone, 
"Four  sixteenth  notes  In  a  quarter-note." 
Rests  are  taught  precisely  the  same  way, 
and  become  a  reality  to  the  child  Instead 
of  seeming  the  mystic  thing  they  are  to 
some  grown-up  singers  we  have  met. 
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"  "I'Wd  leaoner  tests,  their  knowledge^  ol 
values  by  placing  notes  and  rests  of  vary- 
Ing-  lengths  on  the  blackboard,  often  using 
colored  chalks  to  add  to  the  interest.  Sha 
then  requires  the  children  to  divide  them 
Into  measures  of  six-eighths,  four-quarters, 
etc.  She  sometimes  makes  incomplete  or 
overstocked  bars  purposely,  and  they  ara 
hilarious  when  they  think  they  have  i 
"caught  teacher."  j 

There    are    five    ways    of    teaching    th«  | 
names  of  notes,  and  three  for  rhythm,   in  i 
this   system,    and   in   these   color   plays   an  ; 
Important  part,   and  in  teaching  the  scale 
black    and    white    are    of    especial    signifl- 
cafice.     Perhaps  the  most  Ingenious  bit  of 
the  whole  method  is  the  way  the  scale  la 
taught.      The    games    and    the    stories    by 
which   this   abstract   thing   is   Imparted    to 
the  children,  are  so  pretty,  so  fascinating, 
it   would   repay   anyone  interested   in   chll- 
^en,  in  their  development  or  in  education 
generally,  to  visit  one  of  the  classes  being 
taught  by  this  clever  method. 

The  child  not  only  sees  and  thinks 
music,  but  it  also  feels  it;  for  instance,  a 
young  lady  sits  at  the  piano  and  plays  any 
beautiful  thing  she  pleases;  the  children, 
eyes  closed,  listen  intently  and  when  they 
feel  they  have  caught  the  rhythm  they  be- 
gin to  clap  their  hands  in  unison  with  the 
music,  strongly  accenting  the  beat,  and 
clapping  very  softly  on  the  unaccented 
notes  and  not  at  all  on  rests.  Then  the 
teacher  asks:  "What  time  are  you  clapping 
to?"  and  they  reply:  "Six-eighths,  four- 
fourths,  three-eighths,"  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  answer  being  invariably  correct. 
Tliis  exercise  is  varied  by  accenting  tha 
time  with  the  feet,  preparing  the  child  for 
marching,  or  even  dancing.  The  children 
love  this  exercise  and  the  dawning  smile 
of  intelligence  that  creeps  over  the  littlo 
face  with  tight-shut  eyes,  is  beautiful  to 
see,  and  the  thrill  in  the  voice  when 
answering  is  good  to  hear.  Further  on  in 
the  system  notes  and  even  chords  are 
struck  on  the  piano,  and  the  child, — eyes 
closed  or  averted — calls  the  names  of  thesa 
wlta  great  facility. 

Then  there  is  hand  and  wrist  culture. 
Tha  child  sits  beside  a  table,  resting  one 
arm  upon  it,  the  fingers  relaxed;  the  teach- 
er counts  "one,  two,  three,"  and  the  child 
performs  a  series  of  motions  for  attaining 
the  right  position  for  the  keyboard.  Then 
a  bright  little  song  is  sung  in  unison,  and 
the  fingers  have  to  respond  when  their 
names  are  called  and  rise  and  fall,  rise  and 
fall.  An  excellent  device  for  octave  prac- 
tice is  included  and  after  using  this  for 
two  or  three  terms,  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger of  cramping  the  muscles  of  the  hand 
or  wrist  in  preparing  for  striking  an  oc- 
tave, when  the  child  comes  to  the  key- 
board. 

The  movable  keyboard  Is  an  important 
part  of  the  outfit  of  this  system,  each  key 
being  removed  with  ease  from  the  board. 
The  names  of  the  keys  being  written  upon 
them,  the  whole  board  can  be  disarranged 
and  put  together  by  the  children.  The 
youngest  pupils  are  particularly  fond  of 
this  exercise,  as  it  reminds  them  of  their 
nursery  puzzles,  besides  the  added  fascina- 
tion of  "making  a  piano." 

After  the  little  brains  have  worked  stead- 
ily for  ten  minutes,  a  marching  game  comes 
in  as  a  relief.  A  crown,  decorated  with 
notes,  clefs,  rests — a>  mystic-looking  thing- 
is  placed  on  the  head  of  the  child  answer- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  questions  cor- 
rectly, and  the  honor  of  being  king  or 
queen  of  the  class  Is  highly  appreciated. 
Nor  is  any  fitting  moment  lost,  when  an 
anecdote  about  any  great  composer  or 
performer  can  be  told  with  effect,  and  this 
ieads  easily  to  simple  lessons  in  musical 
history. 

What  has  the  child  gained  by  this  meth- 
od? It  has  developed  along  natural  lines, 
in  the  mechanical  and  mental  fundamental 
processes  of  musical  education,  and,  which 
Is  even  more  Important,  It  has  developed 
assthetically,  for  its  interest  in  music  and 
Its  love  for  It  have  been  greatly  increased 
hereby.  It  will  listen  with  more  pleasure 
and  even  Intelligence  to  musical  perform- 
ances than  many  adults,  for  the  children 
thus  taught  have  been  admitted  within  tha 
mystic  portals  of  the  "why"  and  the  "how" 
and  feel  at  home  there.  Without  really 
knowing  It,  they  have  Imbibed  those  foun- 
dation principles  of  music  which  may  be 
called  its  mechanics  and  which  are  the  bug- 
tear  of  adult  beginners,  and  these  children 
have  passed  unconsciously  through  the 
"drudgery"  of  music  In  a  way  to  fill  even 
g,dvanced  performers— trained  by  the  usual. 


tedious  method-wlth  envy.  This  seems~a 
rash  statement,  but  It  has  been  proved  again 
end  again.  Let  the  music  teacher  think 
of  what  this  is  going  to  mean  to  him  or 
her.  What  delight  to  receive  one  of  thesa 
intelligently    trained    little    persons    for    a 

fJ'^!i_tr?  ^^"^^  ^^^  happiness  of  escaping 
the  drill  in  scales.  Intervals,  time  and  sight 
reading!  Think  of  being  able  to  give  to  a 
child  of  seven  years  a  <:omposltlon  that 
would  tax  a  fourteen-year-oid  girl,  trained 
In  the  old  way.  to  read,  and  have  the  notes 
placed  correctly  at  once!  The  time  of  the 
teacher  can  then  be  given  to  technique  to 
expression  and  the  higher  mission  of  music 
I  cultivation  of  heart  and  soul.  The  results 
then  attainable  can  scarce  be  computed 

After  a  generation  of  children  have  been  ! 
thus  trained,  we  can  confidently  expect  a 
musical  atmosphere  that  will  make  possible 
the  production  of  the  much-longed-for  and 
long-awaited  American  National  Hymn  in 
which  the  music,  as  well  as  the  words, 
shall  bo  truly  and  typically  American. 


HERE  IS  THE 


Lives  in 

Boston 
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i 


Keller. 


TO'M'Miy  ISITIRINIGIEIR  is  the  kind  of  a 
■boy  who  'Would  sing  merrily  at  His 
work  i£  he  could,  but  that  is  one  of 
the  few  things  that  are  out  of  range  of 
his  accomplishment.  In  lieu  of  it  his 
comely,  face  shines  ^Vith  joy  and  satis- 
faction when  he  takes  a'piece  of  wood 
in  one  hand  and  a  tool  iii  the  othfer  and  j 


iIhi   article 


beg'ins   to    fashion    some 

of  use  or  ornament.  | 

Tiom  is  deaf  and  'blind,  huu  hih  aieans 
of  communicating  -with  other  people  are 
confined  almost  wholly  to  the  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet.  Neverlheless^  he^has 
been  attending  the  Lloyd-School  in  Bos- 
ton .for  the  past  year,  where  he  is 
taught  with  ordinary  pupils,  most  of 
whom  he  excels  in  the  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  work.  He  goes  twice  a 
Aveek  being  accompanied  from  the 
Kindergarten,  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain  hy  his  teacher,  'Hiss  Conley,  who 
K'  his  oompanion,  confidante,  interpreter 
and  protector  as  -well  as  teacher. 

a^if=e  days  are  as  good  as  holidays  to 
Tom      He  iiever  has  to  be  reminded  of 

theml  or  coaxed    or    scolded  into  gomf; 

The  trip  in  itself    is    an  event  fraught 

1  with  as  much  interest  as  if  he  could  see 


me  sights  along  the  way  and  hear  the 
cries  and  the  music  of  the  street;  and, 
in  a  way,  Tom  does  see  and  hear  more 
than  many  a  boy  .would  in  passing  over 
the  same  route. 

"How  many  people  are  in  the  car. 
he  spellvs  with  his  inquisitive  little  fin- 
gers into  the  jjalm  of  his  teacher's  hand. 
"What  liind  of  a  lady  sits  next  to  me, 
and  what  does  she  wear?  What  street 
are  we  on  now?  Are  the  buildings  high 
or  low?  What  is  there  in  the  shop  win- 
dows?", I- 

T'hes'e  iauestions  go  on  from  the  time 
he  starts  until  he  arrives  at  his  destina- 
tion. He  knows  the  route  so  thoroughly 
that  he  can  make  a  diagram  of  it  in  the 
sand  he  uses  for  his  geography  lessoiys. 
naming-  ihe  streets  over  which  he  passes 
iwithout  a  mistake,  and  could  doubtlea° 
find  his  -^^ay  alone  if  it  were  safe  to  trust 
him  witljout  protection  on  the  crotwded 
streets.  . 

■He  usiS  the  same  kind  of  tools  in  his 

woodwork  that  the  other  boys  do,  '-■x- 

!  cept  that  Ills  rule  ha?  to  have  raised    i^  - 

j  ures  on  it,  and  in  marking  off  he  v.  ^ --^ 

,  an  aiwl  instead  of  a  lead  pencil.  Tom  is 

neat,  orderly,  careful,  and  exact  in  his 

work,    and   rarely  makes   a  blunder   oi 

i  any   kind.     His  intuitions  are   so   keen 

i  and  his  two^senpefe  of  touch  and  smell,; 

[upon   wUich  he  depends,   are  so  lus'i'y 

'developeS  that  he  can  detect  the  ^lignt-y 
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r  WONDERFUL  BLIND  BOY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


STRINGER,    THE    WONDERFUL  BLIND  BOY,  AND  HIS  TEACHER  MISS  CONLEY. 


est  variation>  ifrom  the  model.  If  his 
work  does  not  match  the  rule  and 
square  perfectly  he  is  miserable. 

Tom  is  a  most  successful  driver  of 
nails.  Every  tolo>w  of  the  hammer  falls 
"R'^ith  unerring  aim  full  upon  the  head  of 
the  nail,  and  he  can  send  it  through  the 
thinnest  piece  of  'wood  without  splitting 
it.  Seeing  boys  who  ffmash  their  fingers 
and  splinter  the  wood  in  their  endeavor 
to  drive  nails  look  on  in  wonder  at 
T'om's  feat. 

Tcm  began  his  woodwork  with  a  sim- 
ply cons'cructed  little  stool,  in  which  he 
used  only  a  saw,  hammer,  and  nails. 
Since  then  he  has  made  a  score  of  ar- 
ticles, including  boxes  and  other  knick- 
knacks  suitable  for  ChriStma.'s  ipresent^i 
for  his  friends.  Ohe  of  his  most  am- 
bitious efforts,  anfl  one  in  which  he 
manifested  the  greiitest  interest,  was  a 
bird  'house,  in  ma  :ing  which  he  used 
twelve  different   to  sis. 

When  Tom  is  in  (  oubt  about  the'  kind 
ofxvvood  he  is  hand  ing,  he  helps  out  his 
flnger."?  by  .smeilinr  the  wocd.  and  by 
this  sense  alone  is  able  to  distinguish 
ei^ht  different  vari'ities.  He  is  not  only 
painstaking  and  cureful  in  liis  work, 
but  keeps  an  accu  ate  and  systematic 
record  cf  all  that  he  does,  describing 
each  article  that  h<  make?  and  settling 
down  the  length  o '  time  he  was"  occu- 
pied on  it,  and  otlier  details. 


His  mechanical  bent  finds  expression 
even  in  the  summer  vacation,  which  he 
passiss  on  a  farm.  He  spends  a  consid- 
erable part  of  his  time  in  fitting  up  con- 
trivances which  require  skill  and 
patience.  Las't  summer  he  rigged  ftp  an 
elevator  in  the  barn  without  assistance 
or  direction  from  any  one,  getting  the 
materials,  consisting  of  rope,  pulleys, 
blacks,  and  chain,  together  himself,  and 
.'-'o  adjusting-  them  that  he  could  pull 
himiselif  uj)  and  let  hinis'elf  down  again. 
He  is  extremely  active  and  venture- 
som.e,  but  seldom  gets  hurt.  He  climbs 
trees  as  nimbly  as  any  other  twelve- 
year-old  boy,  and  has  been  discovered 
on  the  roof  of  the  house  measuring  the 
chimneys  a-nd  malting  other  investiga- 
tion?  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

One  of  the  first  indications  that  Tom 
ever  gave  of  his  meclianical  ability  was 
in  connection  wit'h  a  mischievous  prank 
at  the  kindergarten  a  few  years  ago.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  water  had  been 
turned  off  in  the  dressing  room,  and  the 
faucet  taken  apart.  The  matron  called 
up  the  little  blind  boys  and  gueslioned 
them  about  it,  but  one  and  lall  denied 
knowing  anything  about  it.  Finally  she 
thought  of  Tom.  He  cheerfully  con- 
fes&ed  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
act,  and  produced  the  missing  pieces  of 
the  faucet  from  among  his  playthings. 

The    matron    endeavored    to   impress 


Has  a  "'^"''^^^ 

Genius  for 

Mechanics 

And  Is 

An 

Excellent 

Carpenter. 


him  with  the  sense  of  having  done 
wrong,  and  told  him  that  he  ought  to  do 
all  he  could  to  repair  the  misichief  he 
had  done.  He  responded  to  this  appeal 
with  prompt  alacrity,  and  to  her  sur- 
prise he  placed  the  pieces  in  their  proper 
relative  positions  with  the  celerity  and 
deftne.-f  of  a  skilled  workman. 

On  the  lot  adjoining  where  Tom  lives 
a  new  IJuiWing  is  being  erected  by  the 
kinder"«"-"^'^,  and  he  has  followed  the 
cour.-^i  unsitruct'on  with  the  keen- 

est dii ,  -  -  ad  ei'ijoyment.  As  soon  as 
lessens  a:o  .i\er  he  wants'  to  go  at  once 
to  thenthvv  house,  and  he  knows  as  well 
as  a'ny^l^ie  of  the  workmen  jusit  what 
torials  have  been  ysed,  and 
,ave  fbeen  put  tog&t'her. 
test  ambition  at  present,  how- 
travel.  This-  desire  was  in- 
ly  the  tsfies  that  were  told  him 
'of  .the  tea'chers  from  the  kinder- 
who  took  a  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  la«!t  summer.  He  Manifested  the 
greatest  int^'i;est  In  the  places  they  had 
vigiited,  and  *anted  to  know  about  all 
the  things  that. they  had  seen  that  dif- 
fered from  his  own  experienca  and  sur- 
roundings. Among  other  things,  they 
told  him  that  they  .had  traveled  8,000 
miles  since  he  had  seen  them  last. 

"Well,"  Tom  ob-'ierved  calTnly,  "when 
I  am  a  young  man,  twenty  Y»»ars  of  age, 
1  will  travel  9,000  miles." 


WONDERFUL 

Abilities  of  a  Bliiid  Boy, 


A^ 


^ 


Has  Intense  Love  For  Me- 
chanical Appliances. 


His  Home  Is  in  the  Suburbs  of 
Boston, 


And  He  Attends  Regalar  Sebool 
Each  Week. 


His  Teacher,  Miss  Conley.  Is  His  Guide, 

Interpreter,  Protector  and 

His  Confidante. 


I     Tommy   Stringer   Is   the   most   •wonderful 
I  blind  boy  In  the  world.    His  home  Is  in  Bos- 
I  ton,  Mass.,  and  for  the  p^t  year  h«has 
,  been    attending-   the   tjoyd   Bohool    In    that  ^ 
I  city,  where  he  is  taught  with  ordinary  pu- 
pils, most  of  whom  he  excels  in  the  neat- 
ness and  accuracy  of  his  work.    He  attends 
school  twice  each  week,  being  accompanied 
from   the   Kindergarten   far   the   Blind,    In 
Jamaica  Plain,  by  his  teacher.  Miss  Conley, 
who  Is  likewise  his  companion  interpreter 
and  protector.   Tommy  is  not  only  blind,  but 
deaf,  and  his  means  of  communicating  with 
other  people  are  confined  almost  wholly  to 
the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet.     Each  trip 
i  to  school  is  of  Intense  interest  to  the  boy. 
I  Althoijgli  doubly  afflicted,  he  sees  and  hears 
■'more  than  most  boys  would  In  passing  over 
the  same  route. 

'•How-  many  people  are  In  the  oar?"  he 
■spells  with  his  inquisitive  little  fingers  into 
the  palm  of  his  teacher's  hand.  "What  kind 
of  a  lady  sits  next  to  me,  and  what  does 
she  wear?  What  street  are  we  on  now?  Are 
the  buildings  high  or  low?  What  is  there 
In  the  shop  windows?" 

These  questions  go  on  from  the  time  he 
starts  until  he  arrives  at  his  destination. 
He  knows  the  route  so  thorouglily  that  he 
can  make  a  diagram  of  it  In  the  sand  he 
uses  for  his  geography  lessons,  naming  the 
streets  over  which  he  passed  without  a  mis- 
take, and  could  douibtless  find  his  way  alone 
If  it  were  safe  to  trust  him  without  protec- 
tion on  the  crowded  streets. 

HIS    SKILL   WITH   TOOLS. 

He  uses  the  same  kind  of  tools  in  his 
woodwork  that  the  other  boys  do,  except 
that  his  rule  has  to  have  raised  figures  on 
it,  and  in  marking  off  he  uses  an  awl  in- 
stead of  a  lead  pencil.  Tom  is  neat,  orderly, 
careful  and  exact  in  his  work,  and  rarely 
makes  a  blunder  of  any  kind.  His  intui- 
tions are  so  keen  and  his  two  senses  of 
touch  and -smedl,  upon  wTiTch  he  depends, 
are  so  highly  developed  that  he  can  detect 
the  sliglitest  variation  from  the  model.  If 
his  work  does  not  match  the  rule  and 
square  perfectly  he  is  miserable.  ^ 

Tom  Is  a  most  successful  driver  of  nails. 
Every  blow  of  the  hammer  falls  with  un- 
erring aim  full  upon  the  head  of  the  nail, 
and  he  can  send  it  through  the  thinnest 
piece  of  wood  without  splitting  it.  Seeing 
boys  who  smash  their  fingers  and  splinter 
,the  wood  in  their  endeavor  to  drive  nails 
ilook  on  In  wonder  af  Tom's  feat. 

Tom  began  his  woodwork  with  a  simply 
constructed  little  stool.  In  which  he  used 
only  a  saw,  hammer  and  nails.  Since  then 
he  has  made  a  score  of  articles,  including 
boxes  and  other  knick-knacks  suitable  for 
Christmas  presents  for  his  friends.  One  of 
his  most  ambitious  efforts,  and  one  in  which 
he  manifested  the  greatest  interest,  -vJas  a 
bird   houS'S,    in   making   which    he    used    VI 


ACUTE   SENSE  OP  SMELL. 

When  Tom  is  in  doubt  about  the  kind  of 
wood  he  is  using  he  helps  out  his  fingers 
by  smelling  the  wood,  and  by  this  sense 
alone  Is  able  to  distinguish  eight  different 
varieties.  He  is  not  only  painstaking  and 
careful  in  his  work,  bu't  keeps  an  accurate 
and  systematic  record  of  all  that  he  does, 
describing  each  article  that  he  makes  and 

setting  down  the  length  of  time  he  was  occu- 
pied on  it  and  other  details. 

His  mechanical  beM  finds  expression  even 
In  the  summer  vacation,  which  he  passes  on 
a  farm.  He  spends  a  considerable  part  of 
his  time  In  fitting  up  contrivances  which 
require  skill  and  patience."  Last  summer  he 
rigged  up  an  elevator  in  tihe  barn  without 
assistamce  or  direction  from  any  one,  get- 
ting the  materials,  consisting  of  rope,  pul- 
leys, blocks  and  chain,  together  himself, 
and  so  adjusting  them  that  he  could  pull 
himself  up  and  let  himself  down  again.  He 
is  extremely  active  and  venturesome,  but 
seldom  gets  hurt.  He  climbs  trees  as'nimbly 
as  any  other  twelve-year-old  boy,  and  has 
been  discovered  on  the  roof  of  the  house 
measuring  chimneys  and  making  other  in- 
.vestigatlons   to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

'  \  HIS  INTEREST  IN  MECHANICS. 

One  of  the  first  indications  that  Tom  ever 
gave  of  his  mecha/nioal  ability  was  in  con- 
nection with  a  mischievous  prank  at  the 
kindergarten  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  syater  had  been  turned  on 
in  the  dressing  room  and  the  faucet  taken 
apart.  The  matron  called  up  the  little  blind 
boys  and  questioned  them  about  It,  but  one 
and  all  denied  knowing  anything  about  it. 
Finally  she  thought  of  Tom.  He  cheerfully 
confessed  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
act,  and  produced  the  missing  pieces  of  the 
faucet  from  among  his  playthings. 

The  matron  endeavored  to  impress  him 
with  the  sense  of  having  done  wrong,  and 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  do  all  he  could  to 
repair  the  mlBchlef  he  had  done.  He  re- 
sponded to  this  apiieal  with  prompt  alac- 
rity, and  to  her  surprise  replaced  the  pieces 
in  their  proper  relative  positions  with 
the  celerity  and  d-eftness  of  a  skilled  work- 
man. 

INTERESTED  IN  BUILDING. 

On  the  lot  adjoining  where  Tom  lives  a 
new  building  is  being  erected  by  the  kin-  I 
dergarten,  and  he.  tos  followed  the  course  ' 
of  its  construction  ^th  the  keenest  Inter-  j 
est  'and  enjoymeftit.  *  A'it*oon  as  lessons  are  ' 
over  b«  Wan'ts  (tfo  gy  sab.  once  to  tUft.  new 
house,  and  he  knows  ap  "«iJ.  a^  any  one  of 
the  wo/'lcmeh  just '  wfiat  sorf  ot  materials 
have  )>6en  uised  and  liow  tliey  haV«  been  put 
togetjper.  ,  ^ 

Hla  highest  ambition  at  present,  however, 
is  to  travel.  This  desire  was  inspired  by  the 
tales  that  were  told  him  by  two  of  the 
teachers  from  the  kindergarten  who  took  a 
trip  to'  the  Pacific  coasit  last  summer.  He 
manifested  the  greatest  initerest  in  the 
places  thfty  had  visited,  and  wanted  to  know 
about  all  the  things  that  they  had  seen  that 
differed  froim  his  own  experience  and  sur- 
roundings. Among  other  things,  they  told 
him  that  they  had  traveled  8,000  miles  since 
he  had  seen  them  last. 

"Well,"    Tom   observed   calmly,    "when    I 
am  a  young  man,  20  years  of  age,  I  will    I 
travel  9,000  miles.''' 
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1    IS  ,„.f   alt.iu.  tl,,.   |„>.vs  and   <x,,-U 
v^i...   s...   all    that   «o..s   to    znako  <nn- 
!""  "-.hful  a,Hl  .,on(n,s,  that  are 
illPd   With   patriotism,    but    tin.   sight- 
less  eyes,    those   tliat    nexcr   san-    the 
»^tars  ami  stripes.  hav(.  the  sawie  spirit 
a.Kl  thi.s  was  shown  on  Washington's 
-.irthda.v  when   the   I)o.vs  at  Khe  Kiu 
aer-arten  for  the  Blind,  Perkins  street 
gave  patriotic-  exercises  at  the  sehooi 
hall.      Here   these   little  ones    entered 
nto  the  spa-it  of  the  day  wXh  ail  their 
hearts,     and     their     enthu.s'iasni     was 
truly  an  inspiration. 

At  the  Perkin.s  lustitute,  in  -South 
Boston  the  boys  ;,ave  an  original 
Pla.^  I  rogre.^s  of  Ameriea,"  writteu 
for  the  ot-easion;  and  in  the  girls'  de- 
partment a  little  operetta.  -'Cradle 
Song,  fron,  Many  Xations,-  was  given 
Ihese  enteriainnients  wer..  given  in 
a.(l  of  th..  .Tamaic-a  Plain  Kindergar- 
ren.      The    preei.sion    and    care    with 

^^hu•h  the  plays  were  given  were  won- 
lerful.  an<l  uould  have  done  credit  to 
ho.se    Whose    ey.ss    have    never    been 
darkened. 

The  programs  which  were  distribn-  , 
ted  were  very  prettily  gotten  up  and 
''"'"  '''^^■''^'  ««  a  -"Souvenir  of  the  dav  and  ' 
o^oa.sion.     They  have  the  distinction 
of  being  unique,  too.  as  all  the  print- 
ing: IS  in  tlie  raised  lett..ring. 
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HELEN  KELLER 


Behind   her   tripled   prison   bars   shut   in 
She  sits,  the  whitest  soul  on  earth  today. 

No  shadowing  stain,   no  whispered  hint  of 
sin,  , 

Into   that   sanctuary  finds   the  way.  j 

There  enters  a9ly,_clear  and  prgven  truth  | 

Apportioned   for   her   use   by   loving   hands 

And  winnowed  from   all  knowledge   of  all 
lands 
To  satisfy  her  ardent  thirst  of  youth. 

Like  a  strange  alabaster  mask  her  face, 
Rayless   and   sightless,   set     in     patience 

dumb. 
Until  like  quick  electric  currents  come 
The  signals  of  life  into  her  lonely  place; 
Then,  like  a  lamp  just  lit,  an  inward  gleam 
Flashes   within  the  mask's   opacity. 
The   features  glow   and  dimple  suddenly, 
And  fun  and  tenderness  and  sparkle  seem 
To    irradiate   the   lines     once     dull    and 
blind, 
■While  the  whits  slender  fingers  reach  and 

cling 
With    quick    imploring-   gestures,    question- 
ing 
The  mj'steries  and  the  meanings:— to  her 
mind 

The  world  is  not  the  sordid  world  we  know; 
It  is  a  happy  and  benignant  spot 
Where  kindness  reigns,   and  jealousy  is 
not. 
And  men  move  softly,  dropping  as  they  go 
The  golden   fruit  of  knowledge  for   all   to 
share. 
And  Love  is  King,  and  Heaven  is  very 

near. 
And  God  to  whom  each  separate  soul  is 
dear 
Makes  fatherly  answer  to  each  whispered 

prayer. 
Ah,  little  stainless  soul,   shut  in  so   close. 
May  never  hint  of  doubt  creep  in  to  be 
A  shadow  on  the  calm  security 
Which  wraps  thee,  as  Its  fragrance  wraps 
a  rose! 

[Susan'  Coolldge 
Christian  Endeavor  World] 
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Little  Tommy  Stringfer. 


BY     FLORA    L.    STANFIELD. 

There  is  a  little  lad  in  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  near  Boston,  who  puts  to 
shame  many  of  us  who  have  all  our 
senses;  for  he  can  neither  see,  hear,  nor 
speak,  and  yet  is  anxious  to  learn,  and 
has  made  great  progress  in  everything 
that  he  has  attempted.  Just  think !  he 
has  but  two  normal  senses  —  touch  and 
smell;  and  was,  until  some  kind  people 
took  him  in  hand,  not  much  more  than 
a  helpless  animal,  with  no  idea  of  right 
and  wrong,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
convey  it  to  him ;  and  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  wide  world,  or  the  people  in  it, 
or  the  God  who  created  him.  Now  he  is 
a  fine,  manly  boy,  with  a  true  standard  of 
honor  and  well-developed  mind;  and  he 
never  shirks  a  duty  or  murmurs  at  a  trial. 

Think  of  that,  you  who  feel  injured 
because  the  rain  interferes  with  the  foot- 
ball game ;  or  when  you  have  to  weed  a 
flower  bed,  or  split  the  kindling  for  the 
kitchen  fire.  Here  is  Tommy,  who  will 
never  see  a  human  face  or  hear  the  voice 
of  a  friend,  living  in  the  bright  sunshine 
of  God's  love  and  care,  happy  and  useful. 

What  has  he  learned  ?  Oh,  so  many 
things,  which  all  children  learn !  But  he 
has  acquired  them  in  a  very  difFerent 
way.  He  can  talk  with  his  fingers  or  with 
his  vocal  chords.  You  can  imagine  how 
difficult  it  must  have  been  to  teach  him 
to  articulate ;  but  it  was  done  by  constant 
and  firm  hands  upon  the  muscles  of  his 
throat.  He  is  very  particular  to  be  strictly 
polite,  and  requires  the  same  courtesy  of 
others.  After  he  helps  his  teacher  on  with 
her  coat,  he  invariably  puts  his  little 
finger  on  her  lips  to  assure  himself  that 
she  is  ready  with  her  "Thank  you." 

He  calls  his  teacher.  Miss  Conley,  just 
"  Fly."  He  has  given  all  the  teachers  and 
some  of  the  scholars  similar  nicknames; 
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every   one   of    them   the   name   of  some 
insect  or  animal — over  thirty  in  all. 

He  is  fond  of  asking  questions :  "  How 
high  is  the  window?"  —  "Who  made 
this?"— "What  is  this  for?"  But  his 
favorite  interrogation  is,  "  What  time  is 
it?"  This  is  all  the  stranger  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  long  while  before  he 
could  be  given  any  idea  of  the  measure- 
ment of  time ;  and  his  teachers  had  nearly 
given  up  the  attempt,  when  suddenly  he 
seemed  to  comprehend,  and  now  takes 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  flight  of  hours 
and  minutes. 

Sometimes  those  about  him  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  can  not  see ; 
for,  in  some  strange  way,  he  is  instantly 
aware  if  one  of  the  other  children  shirks 
his  duty.  "  Ned  is  lazy,"  he  wrote  one 
day ;  and,  sure  enough,  Ned  was  discov- 
ered in  the  most  flagrant  neglect  of  his 
studies.  Tommy  is  never  punished  except 
by  withholding  love  and  commendation; 
and  that  is  harder  on  him  than  if  he  were 
beaten.  He  has  but  one  fault :  he  is 
inclined  to  be  stubborn.  But  we  wonder 
that  he  has  not  a  dozen  faults. 

About  a  year  ago  he  began  to  take 
lessons  in  manual  training,  and  in  this  he 
has  made  wonderful  progress.  Indeed  he 
is  as  proficient  in  it  as  are  most  normal 
boys  of  his  years.  He  uses  the  ordinary 
tools,  and  is  taught  practically  as  if  he 
were  a  seeing  pupil.  The  only  tools  which 
he  uses  that  differ  from  the  others  are 
the  rule  which  has  raised  figures,  and  an 
awl  instead  of  the  carpenter's  lead-pencil. 
Wood-carving  is  his  favorite  amusement. 
He  has  already  carved  ten  beautiful 
articles  which  are  without  flaw,  and  has 
written  an  account  of  the  making  and  use 
of  each  one.  The  first  thing  he  made  was 
a  footstool.  In  carving  this  he  used  only 
saw,  hammer,  and  nails;  but  on  a  bird- 
house  that  he  has  just  completed  he  used 
twelve  different  tools. 

It  is  said  that  his  measurements,  owing 
to    the  sensitiveness    of  his    finger   tips, 
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are  absolutely  exact.  He  never  allows  an 
article  to  leave  his  hands  until  he  has 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  it  is 
without  fault.  An  eighth  of  an  inch  from 
the  measure  he  intended  is  a  serious 
matter  to  him.  He  never  lets  a  nail  slant 
when  he  drives  it,  and  his  sense  of  smell 
is  so  acute  that  he  can  distinguish  eight 
kinds  of  wood  by  their  odor.  He  is  a 
perfectly  happy  child  and  smiles  as  he 
works,  stopping  once  in  awhile  to  put  his 
little  arms  about  the  neck  of  his  teacher, 
to  whom  he  is  enthusiastically  devoted. 
There  are  several  other  children  in  the 
school  who  are  afflicted  in  a  similar  way, 
but  to  none  does  the  heart  of  the  sym- 
pathetic go  out  more  cordially  than  to 
little  Tommy  Stringer. 
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CONCERT  BY  THE  BLIND. 
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Waahlngto-n's  birthday  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  South  Boston,  was  distinguished 
by  a  celebration  uncommon  and  in  the 
highest  degree  amazing  beyond  its  spe- 
cial interest. 

,It  might  be  described  as  in  the  nature 
both  of  private  theatricals  and  a  concert. 
All  the  parts  were  taken  by  blind  chil- 
dren, both  boys  and  girls,  and  two  of  them 
at  least  were  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as 
blind. 

The  boys  and  grirls  are  In  different  de- 
partments. Tlie  girls'  department  gave 
their  entertainment  In  the  morning.  It 
was  called  "Cradle  Songs  from  Many 
Lands."  The  slumber  songs  of  ten  na- 
tions were  sung,  each  by  fiVe  children  and 
then  all  sang  the  Lullaby  from  "Erminie." 
There  were  also  a  piano  and  violin  duet 
and  a  violin  duet.  Of  the  five  who  sang 
the  Swedish  slumber  song  was  the  little 
Swedish  girl  Elizabeth  Roben,  wtooi  is  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.  She  did  not  sing.  But 
she  made  one  of  the  Ave. 

AH  of  the  50  girls  were  dressed  In  the 
garb  of  their  country  and  made  very  pret- 
ty pictures  as  they  stood  there  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  little  hall.  They  sang  very 
well,  too,  and  were  warmly  applauded  by 
the  large  audience.  Miss  Gaizella  Bennett 
is  at  the  head  of  the  girls'  department, 
and  Is  largely  responsible  for  the  success 
of  the  exhibition. 

The  notable  celebration  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, with  all  respect  and  Justice  to  the 
young  ladies,  was  the.  boys'  celebration  in 
the  afternoon.  This  was  the  presentation 
of  speaking  tableaux  or  play  designed  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  called  "The  Progress 
of  America,"  and  w^ls  presented  by  32  or  33 
different  boys  in  four  scenes.  The  words 
were  written  and  selected  by  Miss  Jessica 
Langwortihy,  one  of  the  teachers,  special 
emphasis  being  laid  on  patriotic,  humani- 
tarian and  religious  sentiments. 

Fra.gmcnts  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  verse  or  two  of  "Ring  out. 
Wild  Bells,"  were  among  the  selections 
that  gave  an  apposlteness  to  the  celebra- 
tion. Tlie  Father  of  His  Country  was  re- 
ferred to  in  one  scene  in  glowing  phrase. 
All  characters  were  in  costumes  made  by 
the  teachers.  The  band  of  22  pieces,  play- 
ed by  blind  boys,  was  under  the  direction 
of  E.  6.  Gardiner. 

Ttie  first  scene  was  "Columbus  at  the 
Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  The 
king  and  his  court  robed  in  state  and 
crowned,  sat  on  thrones  at  the  left  of  the 
stage,  Princ*  John  was  at  their  side. 
Guards,  lords,  pages  and  a  herald  attend- 
ed. An  Interesting  dialogue,  descriptively 
didactic,  introduced  Columbus,  who  knelt, 
was  raised  by  Ferdinand,  and  seated.  His 
tale  told,  the  Indians  pointed  out,  Colum- 
bus was  knighted  and  received  a  medal 
from  Queen  Isabella. 

The  boys  spoke  their  lines  with  spirit  and 
evident  enjoyment.  Their  Irufirmities  were 
apparent  only  now  and  then  when  one 
took  tw^o  or  three  steps.  In  general  they 
moved  with  freedom.  If  they  were  not  ab- 
solutely at  home  on  the  stage,  at  least 
their  blindness  put  them  at  no  greater  dis- 
advantage than  the  stage  fright  of  other 
boys. 

All  were  costumed  for  their  parts,  the 
guards,  for  Instance,  with  helmet,  shield 
and  spear,  the  Indians  In  blanket,  paint 
and  feathers.  This  scene  like  the  others 
opened  with  an  overture,  a  medley  of  na- 
tional airs,  played  by  the  band.  It  closed 
with  a  Te  Deum,  sung  by  a  chorus  behind 
the  scenes. 

The  second  scene  was  "America  wel- 
comed by  the  nations."  Father  Time  in 
a  long  beard  and  a  long  robe,  took  Amer- 
ica under  his  protection  and  received  vis- 
Its  from  eight  nations,  who  told  their  gifts 
to  the  New  World.  Each  of  the  boys 
came  on  from  the  sidle,  made  obeisance, 
spoke  his  lines  and  retired  to  the  side  with 
not  as  much  confusion  as  boys  usually 
show. 

In  the  next  scene,  "The  Building  of  the 
Nation,"  America,  Ignorant  of  the  In- 
gredients of  the  new  nation,  received  the 
visits  of  the  13  colonies  and  was  instructed 
as  to  what  to  expect  from  them.  The 
boys  representing  the  New  England  colo- 
nies were  garbed  as  Puritans,  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  as  Quaker,  the  New  Yorker  as 
Dutch,  the  Southerners  as  gentlemen 
planters.  


"The  Nation's  Greatness"  was  the  fourth 
and  last  scene-  Father  Time  with  Amer- 
ica under  his  wing  heard  from  War,  Peace, 
Education,  Agriculture,  Manufactures, 
Steam,  Electricity  and  The  NeW  Year  the 
stories  they  had  to  tell.  The  whole  con- 
cluded with  a  chorus,  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner." 

The  entertainment  was  excellent,  with- 
out qualification.  The  blind  actors  were 
letter  perfect  in  their  lines  and  spoke  them 
with  intelligence.  In  general.  The  cos- 
tumes were  interesting,  if  not  wholly  au- 
thentic. One  of  the  most  striking  parts 
of  the  entertainment  to  the  visitor  was 
the  excellence  of  the  band  of  blind  boys. 
Perhaps  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  they 
played  together  with  remarltable  precision, 
the  loss  of  eyes  having  stimulated  ears; 
but  it  was  surprising  to  find  them  playing 
piece  after  piece,  long  ones,  too,  and  some 
of  them  difficult,  of  course  without  notes 
with  never  a  slip.  The  volume  of  sound 
was  enormous  and  the  tone  clear. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  these  young 
people  must  love  their  music.  Since  they 
play  all  by  ear  it  must  Involve  a  great  deal 
of  work  E.  L.  Gardiner  is  the  compe- 
tent instructor  who  has  accomplished  this. 
The  boys'  department  has  at  its  head  A. 
M.  Jones,  who  has  had  also  the  general 
charge  of  this  production. 

The  exercises  were  commemorative  or 
the  day  but  they  had  another  purpose. 
Mr  Anagnos,  the  superintendent  of  the 
irstitutlon,  told  what  this  was  in  a  mi- 
nute of  intermission.  The  hall  is  so  small 
that  it  will  accommodate  a  very  few  peo- 
ple      It  is  much  too  small  for  the  needs. 

Mr.  Anagnos  is  attempting,  by  these 
means,  to  raise  enough  money  to  enlarge 
the  hall  or  build  a  new  one.  To  make 
the  appeal  more  effective  he  is  considering 
the  advisability  of  repeating  the  entertain- 
ment in  the  city  proper.  Mr.  Anagnos 
also  made  an  appeal  for  funds  to  put  the 
home  on  a  permanent  basis  by  endowment 
>Ster  the  play  the  guests  went  down  into 
the  girls'  gymnasium  and  saw  a  class  of 
15   or   a)   girls   go   through    a   calisthenical 

^rhe  programmes   for  both   morning   and 

'  afternoon  exercises  were  printed  iix  raised 

letters  by  the  boys  themselves.  -^ 
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AT  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


Girls  and  Boys  Give  an  Er.t«rtainmen1 
In  the  Mornijis;  and  in  the  Afternoon 
Resperfively. 

Althougji  the  slorm  of  yesterday  un- 
doubtedly prevented  many  from  attend- 
ing the  holiday  exercises  in  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind  on  East  Broad- 
way, South  Boston,  there  was  an  audi- 
ence gathered  there  yesterday  morning 
and  anather  in  the  afternoon  which  was 
very  gratifying  to  Prof  Anagnos,  the 
teachers  and  scholars  of  the  institution. 

The  girls'  department  had  charge  of 
the  entertainment  furnished  in  the 
n-orning  in  the  museum  in  the  new 
building.  The  entertainment  consisted 
of  "Cradle  Songs  from  Many  Lands." 
The  girls  wer^  handsomely  costumed  in 
dresses  peculiar  to  the  respective  coun- 
tries, and  the  singing,  the  dresses  and 
the  seneral  entertainment  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  teachers  who  had  so  pa- 
tiently instructed  the  young  girls. 

An  overturii  on  the  piano  was  followed 
by  .a  violin  duet  by  Misses  Grace  Wag- 
ner and  Sophie  Muldoon.  Miss  Muldoon 
also  gave  a  delightful  violin  solo. 


Singing  of  the  Lullabies. 

Then  beean  the  singing  of  the  lulla- 
bies, each  country  being  represented 
by  a  group  of  five. 

Germany  was  represented  by  Misses 
Ida  Cross,  May  Root,  Jessie  Lewis, 
Sylvie  Muldoon  and  Florence  Smith, 
and  "Guten  Abend,"  familiar  to  all 
Germans,  was  sung  with  great  credit. 

France  came  next  and  "Viens  pres  de 
moi"  was  sung  by  Misses  Emma  Veasy, 
Carrie  Cole,  Etta  Haves,  Grace  Wagner 
and  Edith  Elmer. 

Holland's  lullaby  was  "Wynken  and 
Blynken  and  Nod,"  and  that  was  sung 
by  Misses  Dora  Newton,  Theresa  Keyes, 
Ellen  Dolan,  Mary  Ellingwood  and  Em- 
ma Carr. 

Japan's  contribution  was  "Bleep  Lit- 
tle Pigeon,"  by  Misses  Sarah  Tomlin- 
son,  Annie  Kennedy,  Annie  Lawrence, 
Vinnie  Forbush  and  Elizabeth  Saun- 
ders. 

America's  own  "Rock  a  bj-e  baby" 
was  more  familiar  to  the  audience  than 
the  other  cradle  songs,  and  it  was  sung 
by  Misses  Katie  Dugran,  Louise  War- 
rennei-,  Corinne  Delesdermer.  Annie 
Noble  and  Mabel  Coyle. 

Russia's  "Schlafe,  kindchen  eln"  was 
suner  by  Misses  Mabel  Borden.  Mabel 
Myers,  Katie  O'Neil,  Lottie  Rich  and 
Gertrude  Emery. 

Scotland's  favorite  lullaby,  "Hush, 
bonnle,  dinna  greet,"  was  sung  by 
Misses  Grace  Snow,  Blanche  Thurley, 
Hattie  Ramsdell  and  Carrie  Lamb. 

Italy's  sunny  lullaby  was  "Sleeo 
swcetlif  baby,"  and  was  sung  by  Misses 
Lizzie  Caulfieid.  Annie  Rlcker,  Caroline 
Wilbur,  Etta  Knowlton,  Jennie  Foss 
and  Frances  Murphy. 

The  American  Indian's  sleep  song 
was  "Swing  thee  low,"  and  was  sung 
In  an  admirable  manner  by  Misses 
Edith  Thomas,  blind  and  deaf;  Nellie 
Gavin,  Nellie  Smith,  Mary  Goggln  and 
Myra  Heap. 

Sweden's  lullaby  was  "RIda,  rlda, 
ranka,"  and  was  sung  by  Misses  Eliz- 
abeth Robin,  also  blind  and  deaf,  Mar- 
garet Cobrey,  Genevra  Spring,  LilUe 
Howard  and  Nellie  Kennedy. 

The  pretty  lullaby  from  "Ermlnle/' 
sung  by  the  entire  chorus  of  50  voices 
concluded  the  morning  entertainment. 


Qiven  by  the  Boys. 

"The  Progress  of  America,"  an  origi- 
nal play  was  given  by  the  boys'  depart- 
ment in  the  exhibition  hall  of  the  Instl- 
,  tutlon  In  the  afternoon.  The  play  was 
written  by  Ml'ss  Jessica  L.  Lansworthy, 
the  music  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Kdwin  L.  Gardiner  and  all  the  costumes 
were  the  handiwork  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Institution. 

The  first  scene  was  Columbus  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand   and  Isabella  before 
his  discovery   of  America.     The  cast  of 
characters  waxs  as  follows:  King  Ferdi- 
jHand,     Clarence    Jackson;     Queen     Isa- 
,^.V,^'    '^S^^    Carney;    Columbus,    Reuel 
;  Miller:    Prince   John,    William    Clennan; 
?  guards,   Frank   Baker  and  Eugene  Pea- 
body;    lords,     Charles    Black    and    Neil 
Devlin;    Indians,    William    Simpson   and 
[Patrick    O'Neill;    pages,    Edward    Ryan 
I  and  Lyman  Harvey;  herald,  Guy  Jacob- 
ison.    After  Columbus  was  permitted  to 
i_^e  DeuW"^   voyage^  the   chorus   sang 


The  second  scene  was  "America  Ivel- 
comed  by  the  nations."  When  the  cur- 
tain rose  Father  Time,  in  the  person  of 
Herbert  Putnam  was  advising  the  child 
America,  Joseph  Bartlett,  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  country,  and  admonishing 
the  child  as  to  the  course  to  pursue. 
One  by  one  entered  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  extending  well  wishes  to 
America. 

The  characters  were  as  follows:  Spain, 
Barney  Levin;  Italy,  Owen  Wrinn;  Ger- 
many, Edward  Schuerer;  France,  George  , 
Roukej';  Greece,  Isidore  O'Donnell;  Ire- 
land, John  O'Connell;  Scotland,  Wesley 
Lord:  England,  Fred  Walsh. 


Suilding  of  the  Nation. 

"The  btiilding  of  the  nation",  was  the 
third  scene.  America,  several  years  af- 
ter its  discovery,  is  found  musing  on 
the  past  and  planning  for  the  future. 
Each  of  the  13  colonies  is  summoned  be- 
fore America  and  each  gives  an  ac- 
count of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

The  colonies  enter  In  groups,  New 
England,  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Delaware  and  the 
southern  colonies. 

America  was  Willis  E.  Trask,  Massa- 
chusetts Clarence  Gould,  New  Hamp- 
shire Francis  Rotchford,  Connecticut 
Herbert  Strout,  New  Jersey  Fred 
Walsh.  Delaware  Eugene  Smith,  North 
Carolina  Frank  Nelson,  Georgia  Her- 
bert Bowen,  Rhode  Island  William 
I.,ypr-h,  New  York  Edward  Schuerer, 
Pennsylvania  Clarence  Jackson,  Mary- 
land Samuel  Bond,  South  Carolina  Wil- 
bur Dodge  and  Virginia  Charles  Ama- 
don. 

The  concluding  scene  was  "The  na- 
tion's greatness,"  showing  how  the 
country  grew  in  121  years  after  its  be- 
coming a  republic. 

Father    Time    is    represented   by   Her- 
1  bert    Putnam    and    America    by    Willis 
Trask. 

I     And   so   the  story   of  the   progress   of 
[America  is  concluded  by  the  singing  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

After  this  entertainment  a  gymnastic 
exhibition  by  12  girls  was  given  in  the 
.gymnasium  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor.  Miss  Bennett.  The  various 
bar  exercises,  parallel  bar,  horizontal 
bar,  arm  exercl.^es  and  climbing  the  rope 
[were  given,  and  an  amusing-  game, 
["nop  and  follow,"  added  much  to  the 
xhibltion. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

t  

The    eleventh    annual     report    of    the 
Kindergarten  lor  the  Blind,  which  is  lu- 

.cated      I    Jamaica   Pia  n,  MasH.,  has  JM^t 
been  printed.    It  shows  that  tha  in«tMu 
tion  is  doing  good  work  ol  a  very  practi  ■ 
cal    Cham "-r.     •  "■-    school   baa  anout  a 
do«€n  teachers  at  the   present   time,  sod 

nearly  7-.    ...pi       ol    both    sex.s.    This  j 
tein<i.rearl.-D  for  i^.  sigbtie.s -*.•.    ..^8'« 
tuteri  10  ve>r3aeo:v i. ha  nucleus    of    10 
chi.dr.D.'and.h.  work    b.s  be.n  stead. l.v 
en  a  g.d  t^vtr  .ince.     New  ..uiUlings  have  | 
been  erected  Irom  tirre  totiojc  in  order  to 
keen  ■  hedoorn  ,  pen  to  the  largest  possible 
namoer  oJ  tbos-^  v^;h..  were  seek  uig  to  gain 
adm«ion.    This   early    trai..i.g    of  the 
blind  is  certainly  the  most  efi^ctive  means , 
of    mitigating   taeir      great    mistorlune.l 
'Ih°   demand    for   admission    has    so   in- 
cre.^.ci  t.,at  y<  t  another  building   is  now  , 
i^    ^,oess   o-   construction,  and  .will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  someiime  during  .h-  i 
y  ,/    It    w.il   co«t    about   155,000,    and 
^ill  us.  up   the  available   money   ol  the 
inst.tutioD,  n-afeir.g    necessary    an  appeal 
to:  befriends  of  th.  blind    for   gifts  and 
bequets   to  p«y   current  expenses.     This 
appeal  !8  madt  in  the  report. 

Much  is  mace  in  the  report  of    the  re- 
markable  development    of    one  Tammy 
Stringer,  who  seems    to    have    been   se- 
lected a.  an  example   of  the  work   of  the 
irstitution.     He  was   brought  to   Boston 
over  six  years  ago,  a  young  child  without 
knowio-^gB  and  apparently  with   very  lit- 
tle intelligence.     HiS  training  was  begun 
at  once  in  accordance    with   the   kiuder- 
g.nen  principles,  and  the  result  has  oeen 
most    satisfactory.     From  a  dull,  listless 
weakling  has  b.eu  evolved  a  most  attrnc- 
tive  and  intelligent    boy,  full  of  life   and 
Jun,  and  interebied  in   many  occupations. 
He  can  read  and  write   well,  and  is   quite 
afl  expert  in  carpenter  work.  He  is  able  to 
mnke   boxes,    shelvos,     hat    racks,     tool 
racSE,    and.  even    a  bird-hoase.  ^    'a 


sood  in  arithmilic  and  bas  a  great  fond- 
ness "ior  natural  hisiory.  He  delights  in 
tree  study.  He  can  usually  tell  what 
kind  of  a  tree  he  is  under  by  feeling  of 
the  Itavta,  and  can  ofteu  tell  tne  variety 
b>  touching  ihc  bark.  Ho  dis'ioguishes 
di6.r<;Ut  kiiids  Ol  woods  b.y'  the  s  nse  of 
sm«  11.  He  is  a  good  student  in  geog- 
raphy and  is  «eli  Ufj  in  hisiory. 

AU'tbese  accuupiinhmenis  in  a  blind 
boy  b.  s't.ieHk  noud  ins' -ua  ion  uf  an  a.t 
s''i.H">  ,  -'Dd  ■■-  if.\  t"  'h  elfii'.ient  '»'i  k 
d;.  ■■  'I    to       be   ■■'■      d. 

'     i'     -  •'         ■   0      y       '■:        ;.      :■       .      - 

•  ati  ns. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  ladies'  visiting  eommirtee  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  BlinJd  have  is- 
sued invita'tions  for  a  I'eceivtaoii  to  be 
given  Monday  afternoon  at  the  in- 
.stituti'ou,  Perkins  and  Day  Streets,  at 
3  o'clock.  The  exervises  whiieh  aViH  l)e 
given  in  the  hall  begin  nit  3.30. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


PUBLISHED  EVEKT  DAT  IN  THE  YEAB. 
VOL,  cm.,  NO.  109. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  19,  1898. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  BLIND. 
The  Perkins  Institute  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  held  its  annual  reception  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  its  hall  o.n  Perkins 
street,  Jamaica  Plain.  There  wer© 
choruses  by  the  boys,  and  eongs  by  th« 
girls,  a  recitation  by  A.  J.  Eyan,  plana 
quartet  by  J.  Cunningham,  A.  Heroux, 
F.  Stlcher,  H.  Rand  and  selections  by 
the  Kinder  orchestra.  Addresses  wera 
made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
the  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom  and  Dr.  Anag. 
nos,  the  director. 


Z^z  (geacotH. 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,  APRIL  i6,   rggS. 


/N/Vi^V/ 


The  little  people  at  the   Kindergarten 

for  the  Blind  will  give  a  short  program  at  the 
reception  which  is  to  be  given  there  next 
Monday  afternoon.  The  invitations  are  issued 
bv  M's.  Louis  Agassii,  Mrs.  William  Apple 
ton.  Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Miss  Caroline  Derby, 
Mrs.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  John  Cbipman  Gray,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  W.  D.  K.  Marrs,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley 
and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 
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PLAY  BEFORE  AN  UNSEEN  AUDIENCE. 


The    Pupils   of  the    Perkins    Institution    for   the   Blind   Presem 

Original  Drama  for  the  Benefit  of  Others. 


PUPILS    AT    THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTE   FiDR    THE    BLIND   PRESENT  A 

PLAY. 


n 


In  a  strange  world,  where  there  is  no 
sunshine  or  moonlight,  no  blue  sky  nor 
gray  clouds  overhead,  no  wondrous  view 
from  lofty  windows,  no  color  nor  visible 
Shape,  .live  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Yet  they  are  patriotic,  these  boys  and 
girls  of  the  dark  world.  They  celebrated 
Washington's  birthday  yesterday,  not 
for  their  own  amfisement  or  Instruction 
merely,  but  to  help  the  kindergarten 
for  blind  children  in  Jamaica' Plain. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  day  was  an 
original  play  by  sightless  actors,  ac- 
companied by  a  band  of  sightless  musi- 
cians. Think  of  that,  oh,  ye  stage  mana- 
gers who  labor  hours  and  days  with  ex- 
asperating performers  who  at  least  see 
the  picture  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

"Starting  from  the  wings,  take  three 
steps  bearing  to  the  right,  bow,  kneel, 
give  your  speech,  turn  one-third  to  left, 
step  back  2%  steps  and  seat  yourself," 
or  something  like  that  must  be  drilled 
into  the  head  of  a  blind  performer,  who 
makes  an  entry  before  an  unseen  King 
of  Spain,  upon  an  unseen  stage,  before 
an  unseen  audience. 

Every  action  of  every  performer  must 
be  planned  with  such  detail,  and  com- 
mitted to  memory.  There  can  be  no 
other  guide. 

It  was  hard  to  realize  all  this  Infinite 
painstaking  during  the  presentation  of 
the  "Progress  of  America"  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  words  of  the  spectacle 
were  written  by  one  of  the  teachers, 
Miss  Jessica  L.  Longwprthy,,  and  the 
music  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Edwin  L.. 
Gardiner,  who  has  drilled  his  band  of 
blind  boys  so  that  they  play  wonderfully 
well— better  than  many  professionals. 

The  costumes  were  all  made  In  the 
school  by  teachers,  and  the  direction  of 
the  whole  affair  was  In  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Jones  who  is  In  charge  of 
the  boys'  department. 

The  stage  was  erected  In  the  main 
hall,  wofully  small,  which  In  thQ  old 
hotirf  days  of  the  building  was  built  for 
a  ball  room. 

Scene  1  represented  Columbus  at  court, 
and  was  preceded  by  a  medley  of  na- 
tional airs.     The  costumes  were  hand- 


some and  appropriate,  and  the  cast  of 
characters  was  as  follows: 


RDEL  MILLER  AS  GOLDMBUS. 

•5 : ^ 

King  Ferdinand ; Clarence  Jackaon 

Queen  Isabella Fred  Carney 

Columbus Reuel    Miller 


Prince  John William  Clennaa 

Guards Frank  Baker    Eugene  Peabody 

Lords Charles  Black,   Neil  Devlin 

Indians William  Simpson,   Patrick  O'Neill 

Pages     

William     Walsh.      Albert     Butters,     Edward 

Byan,  Lyman  Harvey. 
.  Herald Gny  Jaeobson 

In  this  scene  Columbus  told  of  his  dis- 
coveries, and  the  dialogue  was  taken 
up  by  the  other  characters.  The  "'Te 
Deum"  was  sung  at  the  close  by  a 
chorus.  

Scene  2  represented  Young  America, 
a  handsome  youth  in  white  and  gold, 
launched  by  Father  Time  andi  welcomed 
by  the  nations  in  costume,  who  en- 
tered to  the  strains  of  their  national 
music.    The  cast  of  characters  was: 

Father  Time _ Herbert  Putnam 

Amf  rlca — .Joseph  Bartlett 

Spain ...„ Barney    Lerln 

Italy ...^..^ Owen  Wrlnn 

Geimany. . ...................  .Edward   Schuerer 

Frnnqe .U (Jeorge  Roukey 

Gieeoe '.'.U .';- i .VI. .  .Isidore    O'D'jnnell 

Ireland. .  ......  iE.-ji'i  i *; .-w John  O'Connell 

Scotland Wesley   Lord 

England Fred  Walsh 

The  band  introduced  Scotland,  with  an 
excellent  imitation  of  the  bag  pipes,  and 
clfvsed  the  tableau  with  "Columbia." 

Scene  3  represented  America,  In 
symbolic  robes,  receiving  the  13  original 
States,  bringing  their  characteristic  at- 
tributes to  the  Union.  The  13  boys  who 
took  the  part  of  states  were  dressed/  in 
Puritan,  Dutch,  Quaker  and  colonial 
ocstume,  as  was  fitting,  and  the  scene 
was  entitled  "The  Building  of  the  Na- 
tion."   The  oast  if  characters  was: 

America Willis  E.  Trask 

Massachusetts Clarence  Gould 

New    Hampshire .....Francis   Kochford 

Rhode  Island William  Lynch 

Connecticut - Herbert   Strout 

New  York ^ Edward  Schuerer 

New  Jersey ,.>...... Fred  Walsh 

PennsTlvanla. » Clarence  Jackson 

Delaware ..  — Eugene  Smith 

Maryland ....Samuel   Bond 

North  Carolina .......^ ....... Frank  Nelson 

South  Carolina... Wllbor  Dodge 

Georgia Herbert  Bowen 

Vtrgliila Charles   Amadon 
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During  the  Interval  Sypt.  Anagnos,  in 
a  brief  address,  appealed  for  a  new  hall 
and  for  hejp  for  a  permanent  endow- 
ment of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 


Scene  4  Tepresentedi  the  nation's  great- 
ness, with  the  following  characters: 

Father  Time Herbert  Putnam 

America Willis   Trask 

War , Isidore  O'Donnell 

Peace Fred  Caj-ney 

Education. .._ William  Clennan 

Agriculture William  Simpson 

M.inufacturcs Fred  Walsh,   Thomas  Stringer 

Electricity William  Lynch 

The  New  Tear Gny  Jaeobson 

In  this  scene,  Thomas,  or  "Tommy," 
Stringer,  who  is  deaf  as  well  as  blind, 
showed  a  model  he  had  made,  and  re- 
cited a  verse  by  the  movements  of  his 
band  In  the  hand  of  his  blind  Inter- 
preter. 

The  ecene  closed  with  the  playing  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  the 
waving  of  flags,  "Tommy"  Stringer  try- 
ing to  wave  his  flag  in  time  with  the 
music  Ije  could  not  hear  by  keeping  his 
free  hand  upon  the  hand  of  his  compan- 
ion. 

The  girls*  department,  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Bennett,  gave  In  the 
museum  a  little  operetta  called  "Cradle 
Songs  from  Many  Nations." 

Ten  nations  were  represented,  each  by 
five  characters  In  apprcvprlate  national 
costume.  The  representation  of  Japan, 
with  the  song,  "Sleep,  Little  Pigeon," 
was  particularly  effective.  The  Ameri- 
can Indian  scene  included  a  pappoose 
swung   in   a   hammock   between   two   flr 

Edith  Thom.aa  and  Elizabeth  Robin, 
who  are  deaf  and  blind,  took  part  In  the 
programme,  which  closed  with  a  chorus 
from  "Ermlnle,"  sung  by  the  50  charac- 
ters. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  also  Included 
surprising  gymnastic  drills  in  the  gym- 
nasium by  Doth  boys  and  girls. 

The  main  hall  was  crowded  for  the 
afternoon  performance,  and  was  mani- 
festly incapable  of  arcommodatlng  move 
than  a  bar©  ma.iorlty  of  the  264  blind 
people    at   the   Institution. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ENDOWMENT     FUND 
The  following  additional  contributions  to 

the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  Sept.  1,  1897,  to  March 
21,  1898: 

Alden,  Miss  PrlsciUa 2.78 

Alexander,   Miss  Marian,  Chelsea 5.00 

Andrew,  Mrs.  John  A 20.00 

"Aunt  Mary" 60.00 

Ballou,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    A.    A.,    Detroit, 

Mich 20.00 

Batt,  Mrs.  C.  K 5.00 

Belmont  Unitarian  Society,  through  Rev. 

Hilary   Bygrave 15.73 

Bemls,  J.  M 10.00 

BlUlngrs.  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Canton 1.00 

Blodgett,    Mrs.    Edward  Kverett,    Brook- 
line S.OO 

Bradshaw,  Mrs.  Martha  A.,  Washington.  5.00 

Bremer,  John  Lewis ; BO.OO 

B.  R.  S B.OO 

Brewster,  Miss  Sarah  C 5.00 

Calvert,    Mrs 2.00 

Chapln,  Mrs.  Adeline  M.,  Mtlford 6.00 

Children    of   Miss    Mary    Clark's    private 

kindergarten,    Northampton 3.00 

Children      of      Florence      Kindergarten, 

Florence 7.00 

Children    of    Netherwood    Kindergarten, 

Plalnfleld,  N.  J 1.00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  John  T 10.00 

Drew,    Frank,    Worcester 1.00 

Ellis,  George  H 75.00 

Employees  of  Boston  Ice  Company BO.OO 

Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L 10.00 

Farnham,  The  Misses 5.00 

Fay,   Miss  Sarah   M 1,000.00 

French,  Miss  Cornelia  Anne 50.00 

French,    Jonathan 100.00 

Harrington,    Mrs.    M.    S 1.00 

Hersey.    Charles   H 20.00 

Hodsdon,  Mrs.  A.  Herman 10. 00 

Hutchlns,    Constanttne   F 15.00 

In  memory  of  Miss  Alice  M.  C.  Matthews  100.00 

In  memory  of  little  Amy  and  Edward..  10.00 

Kendall,    Miss    H.    W 50.00 

Kimball,    Mrs.    Marcus 50.00 

Knapp,     George    B 25.00 

Learned,  Miss  Mollle.  New  London.Conn.  10.00 
Lend-a-Hand   Club  of   the   First   Unitar- 
ian Church,  Worcester 5.0(> 

Lodge,    Mrs.    John   E 50.00 

Lord,  John,  Lawrence BO.Ou 

L.  W.  D.   and  M.  M.  D 100.00 

Lyman,    Mrs.    Joseph 20.00. 

Matthews,    Mrs.    Annie   B 1,000.00 

Mel vln.    Miss   Rebecca   S 15.00 

Montgomery,     William 15.00 

Morse,    Mrs.   Leopold 100.00 

Morlson,    Mrs.    t'rank 10.00 

Motley,   Mrs.   E.   P 25.00 

Moulton,   Miss  Maria  C 25.00 

Newell,  Mrs.     George  A 25.00 

Newell,    Mrs.    M.    Abble 50.00 

Newton  Children,  proceeds  Flower  Sale. .  6.00 

Otis,    Mrs.    William   C 20.00 

Peabody,    The   Misses,    Cambridge 50.00 

Pomeroy,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Newport,   N.  Y 3.00 

PIckman,    Mrs.   W.    D BO.OO 

Primary  class  of  a  public  school 2.00 

Present  primary  class  of  same 1.5(1 

Primary    department.      Harvard      S.     S. 

Brookllne 6.00 

Proceeds    of  entertainments,    Feb   22,    by 

pupils  of  Perkins  Institution 69.08 

Proceeds  of  a  subscription  party  given  at 

Beaconsfleld      Casino,      Brookllne,      by 

Mrs.    Frederick   White,    Mrs.    Clarence 

Whitney,      Mrs.    Forrest      Smith,      Mrs. 

Mrs.     Edward     Rogers,     Mrs.    Charles 

Stearns  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wiley 118.50 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  In  Mr.  J.  Henry 
Russell's  Cottage,  Hlngham,  by  Misses 
Adelaide  Gay,  Elsie  Bird,  Helena  Burn- 
ham.  Fanny  I.  Russell  and  Mildred  W. 

Russell 220.00 

Proceeds   of   concert   given  by   pupils   of 

Mr.  Vincent  Akeroyd 134.85 

Riley,  Mrs.  D. ,  Charlestown 7.00 

Rogers,  Miss  Catherine  L 15.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B 10.00 

Rose,  Mary  L , 1.00 

Seaburv,   the  Misfes,   New  Bedford 25.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Knyvet  w 100.00 

Slocum,  Mrs.  William  H 60.00 

Smith,  Joseph,  Worcester 5.00 

Sohler,  Miss  E.  D 25.00 

Sohler,  Miss  E.  M 25.00 

S    8    Class,  Miss  Anna  Hunkler's,  Hlgh- 

'land  Church,  Roxbury 8.0Q 

Thorndlke.  Mrs.  J.  H.  ($10  annual) 110.00 

Tower,  Colonel  William  A 100.00 

Upham.  Mrs.  Eveline,  Canton 1.00 

Vose.  Miss  C.  C 10.00 

Walnut  Avenue,  Y.  P.  C.  E 3,00 

Welch.    Charles  A BO.OO 

Whitehead.  Miss  Mary,  West  SomcrvUle.  10.00 

Whitney.  Miss  Elizabeth  J 5.00 

T^Tilte.   Professor  C.  J 25.00 

Wolcott,   Mrs.  J.    Huntington BOO. 00 

Young,  Charles  L 50.00 

(6.098.46 
P.  T.  .Jaoksow,  Treasurer,  pro  tem, 

53  State  street,  Room  840.      ,    ,  , 
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P0sf$n  ^ransrriyt 


TUESDAY,    APRIIi    19,    1898 


ITS  ANNUAL  RECEPTION  HELD 


Children  of  the,  Kinderg'arten  for  the 
Blind  Entertain  Their  Friends— Rev. 
P.  H.  Moxom,  D.D.,  Malces  the  Address 


Exceedlng'ly  (  'ix\.y  were  the  programmes 
for  the  exercls'Sfl  at  the  Klnderg-arten  for 
the  Blind,  at  the  oomer  of  Day  and  Per- 
kins streets,  Jamaica  Plain,  yesterday 
afternoon.  They  were  printed  in  raised 
letters  In  white,  and  were  the  prettiest  ever 
used  for  that  purpose.  For  half  an  hour 
previous  to  the  exercises  there  was  a  recep- 
tion, and  a  host  of  people  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  personally  to  In-i 
spect  the  wonderful  work  of  the  pupils  of  j 
this  most  beniflcent  of  Boston  Institutions,  i' 
Promptly  at  3.30  o'clock  the  g-ymjiaslum 
was  well  filled  with  people  and  the  stage 
crowded  with  the  happy  little  folk  who  are  | 
learning  to  see  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  i 
though  not  with  mortal  eyes.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  presided,  as  usual,  and  the  programme 
opened  with  a  song  by  the  boys,  "Birds 
and  Blossoms,"  followed  by  a  recitation  by 
Master  A.  J.  Ryan,  "The  Boyless  Town." 
Mendelssohn's  "Spring  Song"  followed, 
beautifully  played  by  a  quartet  of  boys,  as, 
follows:  J.  Cunningham,  A.  Heroux,  F. j 
Sticher  and  H.  Rand.  The  boys  then  gave' 
two  songs,  "A  Visit  from  the  Sea,"  by 
Stevenson,   and  Tennyson's   "Brook." 

At  this  point  in  the  exercises  Dr.  Eliot 
introduced  as  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon 
Rev.  Philip  Moxom,  who  began  by  saying 
that  it  was  five  years  since  he  had  been 
upon  that  platform.  His  experience  then, 
he  said,  brought  him  a  new  exaltation  of 
soul;  a  new  inspiration  which  he  now  felt 
renewed.  "Scientists  tell  us,"  he  said,  "that 
we  may  get  a  look  backward  by  studying 
the  lower  forms  of  nature.  No  genius  ever 
did  so  Illuminate  a  thing  as  did  the  son  of 
Mary  when  he  took  a  child  and  set  him  In 
the  midst  of  the  disciples  and  said,  'Ex- 
cept ye  be  converted,  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Many  people 
think  of  human  progress  as  a  march  up 
an  inclined  plane.  A  better  symbol,  with 
a  large  element  of  truth.  Is  the  spiral.  We 
come  back,  once  In  a  while,  to  a  point 
which  we  have  passed  before,  but  it  is  not 
the  same;  we  always  dome  back  on  a  higher 
spiral.  We  must  come  back  again  and 
again  to  the  nxerldlan  of  the  child-nature. 
The  child's  faith  and  trustfulness  are  at- 
tained at  last  by  the  man  and  woman  by 
struggle  and  sorrow.  The  two  highest 
poTvers  are  of  vision  and  of  expression. 
What  Is  It  to  see?  It  is  to  become  aware 
of  truths,  facts,  experiences  by  the  senses 
and  by  the  higher  po>wers  of  soul.  The 
man  who  apprehends  truth  sees  clearly, 
while  he  who  falls  short  of  truth  does  not. 
The  progress  of  our  development  Involves 
our  whole  power  to  see  and  know  and 
learn.  There  are  many  people  with  ej^es 
who  cannot  see.  The  ideal  man  is  he  who 
has  the  capacity  to  see  and  know  divine 
things.  ^An  artist  looks  upon  a  field  of 
grass  or  a  sunset  and  sees  a  hundred 
shapes  that  others  do  not,  because  he  has 
attained  the  power  of  vision,  and  that  Is 
the  chief  power  of  man. 

"The  power  of  expression  Is  the  other 
essential  to  development.  Expression  Is 
the  embodiment  of  that  we  see  and  feel 
and  know,  worked  up  in  the  laboratory  of 
our  own  thought.  We  see  how  these  differ- 
ent senses  may  be  substituted  for  each 
other.  These  children  have  learned  many 
things,  perhaps,  that  they  would  not  know 
at  their  age  could  they  have  had  eyesight. 
All  the  work  done  In  this  institution  Is 
typical  of  the  best  work  for  humanity 
everywhere.  The  preacher,  the  teacher,  the 
worker  in  all  lines  must  have  the  power 
of  expression  for  the  help  of  others.  It 
Is  all  resolved  into  three  phases — to  see,  to 
express,  to  help.  These  children  are  being 
taught  to  make  the  most  of  their  Inward 
powers,  and  so  comes  the  third  power- 
revelation." 


Dr.   Moxom  then  cited   Tommy   Stringer 
as  telling  the  history  of  this  institution  in 
his   wonderfully   expressive   and    intelligent 
face,  and  said  that  if  nothing  else  had  been 
done  by  the  school,   his   case   alone  would 
justify    the   work.      A   new    world    is    thus 
opened    for    these    children,    he    said,    en- 
hanced  by  their  deprivations,  aYid  the  pow-  , 
er  of  expression  Is  sure  to  come  later.     He . 
also    said,    in   reference    to    the    recitations  ' 
which  had  just  been  given,  that  many  pub- 
lic speakers  might  have  learned  something 
from     their    clear    enunciation    and     well- 
trained  voices.     "The  work  here  is  a  reve- 
lation of  God's  truth,"  continued  the  speak- 
er,   "and    beauty   as    shown   In   these   little 
ones.     We  ourselves  are  emancipated  by  It 
and  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  life.     As  in 
the  past,  still  more  in  the  future,  let  Bos- 
ton  people   respond   generously   to   appeals 
for  help,  and  stay  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  carrying  on  this  glorious  work  of  edu- 
cating the  human  spirit.     It  is  a  privilege 
to  speak  for,  to  give  to  such  a  cause." 

The  girls,  who  had  thus  far  been  quiet, 
now  appeared  in  songs  and  recitations, 
"Voices  of  Spring,"  after  which  the  Kinder 
Orchestra  gave  "Lady  Betty."  This  or- 
ganization, made  up  of  the  boys  of  the 
school,  play  on  harmonicas,  trumpets,  tiny 
flutes,  drums  and  other  small  Instruments, 
not^  Ignoring  the  musical  capacities  of  the 
common  paper  bag,  and  Invariably  "bring 
the  house  down"  with  their  performances. 


The  sunshine  was  no  br1gKf%  yesterday 
than  the  faces  of  the  little  blind  tolk,   nor 
the  bird-songs  any  sweeter  than  the  child- 
ish  voices,    at   the    Kindergarten    for    the 
Blind,  which  opened  its  doors  for  the  annu- 
al  reception.     And   again    did   these   little 
children  teach  unconsciously  the  lesson  of 
patience    and   endurance   and    cheerfulness 
under   what   might   seem   to   some   almost 
hopeless   conditions.     For-  It   has   oome   to 
pass  that  these  children.  In  return  for  the 
love   and    care   expended   upon    them,    give 
out  something  to  their  visitors  that  cannot 
easily  be  estlmated-the  subtle  influence  of 
a  Bunny  paUence,  a  sweet  endurance,   and 
the   cheerful   heart   that   "doeth   good   Ilka 
medicine."   Surely,  one  needs  only  to  attend 
such    exercises    as    those   of    yesterday    to 
realize  what  a  wonderful  work  this  Institu- 
tion is  doing  in  educating  these  children,  all 
of  whom   have  naturally   bright   and   alert 
minds,   and  many  of  whom  would  be  oon- 
demned  to  sit  in  darkness  were  it  not  for 
the  beneficence  of    those  who   have  made 
their  education  possible.     Is  it  too  much  to 
asli  that  the  friends   of  the  Kindergarten 
will  remember  it  again  with  their  contribu- 
tions, and  that  new  friends  shall  give  some- 
thing  for   its    support?     Next    fall    a   new 
building  Will  be  ready  for  occupancy,  and  a 
new  household  will  need  new  contributions. 
Mr     Anagnos,    his    teachers,    and    all    con- 
nected with   the   InsUtutlon,   supported   by 
the   UberoUty   of  the   public,    are   doing   a 
magnificent  work  of  emancipaUon,   revolu- 
tion and  education.    They  are  training  the 
hearts  of  these  children  and  breathing  great 
draughts  Into  their  lives.     They  will  need 
further  help— shall  they  not  receive  It? 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


4nnnal  Reception  iinci  Kntertainnaont 
w*lb      .4(lfiie»»      bv     Hev.     Pbillip 

no\oiu. 


Ill  respoiist-  to  rile  iiivit.-iiiou  of  the 
Ljidics'     \'isitinK-     C'omniititrc    of     the 
Kiiulirfrai-ren  for  the  niiud.  those  iu- 
tcmstcd  in  the  M-ork  of  t'he  iusrUurioii. 
visite<l  its  home,  at  the  eonier  of  Day 
aud    IVrkins    Sti-eets.    Monday    aftei-- 
noou.  and  the  nunibei-  present  and  the 
e:iSor    and    exinetant    e.\i)i-essioii    de- 
picted on  the  faces,  as  ilie  seats  of  the 
K'yninasinin       M-eiv       liastily       tilled, 
sliowed  Iiow  deeply  iliis  -(kmI  work  is 
allied    to    the    hearts    of    (he    ix>ople. 
Previous  to  the  exert-ises  the  giiests  iu- 
spftod  the  work  of  the  childTen,  and 
even  to  those  wlio  see  it  from  year  to 
year,  it  seems  none  tlie  less  wondei-fnl 
that  by   the  jni'idanoe  of  the  faitlifid 
teaciiers  tliey  learn  that  'by  the  law  of 
c-ompensation  the  little  siffhtless  eyes 
see  with  their  liugers  wliat  many  fail 
to  see  with  eyes  which  should  be  ever 
open    to   the  glory  all   arou'nd.    '-And 
having  eyes  they  see  not."  may  be  gen- 
erally, if  not  .speeitieally  mpplied  wlien 
is  seen  the  wonderful  capacity  of  per- 
eeption    those   little  ones   have.     Tliis 
was  i-ealized  in  their  recitations,  wlien 
no  possible  slvade  ai  meaning  was  lost, 
of  I)ringing  to  the  mind's  eye  the  word 
pictures  wliieli  they  gave  tlie  listeners. 
Dainty  wliite  programs   with  raised 
letters  annouiK'e<l  tlie  exercises  (rf  the 
afternoon  as  they  were 'to  be  given  by 
tlie   hap|)y   little   boys   and   girls   who 
\\(>\\-  sealed  on  the  platform,  n'ady  to 
entertain,  and  more  tlian  Iliis,  lo  edu- 
cate,   for   no  person   could   leave    that 
hall  without  having  learned  some  les- 
son of  the  many   to  be   found   within 
tlios!'    walls.      Dr.    Samuel    VAVn    \wv- 
sided  and   the   e\'er<-lses   opened    with 
a  sonfe  by  the  boys.  "Birds  and   Hlos- 
s(Mns,"  tills  was  followed  by  a,  re<-ita- 
tion.  "'("he  Ko.vlens  Town."  and  a  [)iano 
((UMitet.    One  of  the 'best  numbers  was 
tlie  song  by  the  boys,  which  was  next 
in     order,    a     setting    of    'Cennyson's 
"lirook."  rhey  si  (-me<I   (o  have  caught 
the  rydim  so  completely.    'I'lie  ((reamy 
monolouons    tlow    of    the    brook    was 
mad(<.  by  the  rendering,  a  reali'ty.  Uev. 
l'hili()    .Mox(nii    w:is    next    introduced 
and    brought    to    his    hearers    an    elo- 
((Uence  which   was   lemiiercd   by  deei)- 
est     symi):itliy     in     his     subieit.       lie 


sjjoke  cit  the  t\\'o  greatest  functions  cf 
the  soul  as  being  vision  and  expres- 
sion.' ^'ision  being  th(>  power,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  to  comprelieud,  while 
true  exjjression  is  thai  which  enables 
us  to  conve.v  'to  otiiers  what  we  have 
perceived.  He  paid  the  highest  trib- 
ute to  the  two  'boys  Avho  had  previous- 
Ij'  ret''ited,  saying  many  men  and  wo- 
men in  pu1)lie  life  mig'ht  learn  a  lesson 


^f 


from  thi-  WA}:  in  which  those  chililien 
had  brougli't  to  the  iK'ople,  by  their 
power  of  expression,  a  picture  so 
vivid.  He  ^made  the  work  o'f  the  in- 
stitution typical  of  the  best  -v\-ork  that 
could  be  done  for  humanity,  in  making 
our  fellowmen  see  and  express  the  di- 
vine truths  of  life.  Tlie  work.  Dr.  INIox- 
om  said,  was  three  fold,  ^that  of  eiuau- 
cipation.  education  and  revelation. 
Emjincipation  from  a  life  of  bondage  to 
a 'life  whose  interests  were  in  common 
with  t'he woi-ld. tliey werenolongershut 
of;  from  contact  with  the  world,  a 
work  o1  education  in  dcTelopinig  the 
powers  witliiii.  and  a  revelation  of 
Cod's  truth  and  beauty  as  shown  in 
their  little  faces.  He  closed  by  mak- 
ing an  earues't  plea  for  even  more 
generous  smppori:  o'f  the  school  in  the 
future,  for  its  pressing  needs,  than  in 
the  past,  saying  it  was  a  privilege  to 
spi^ak  for  and  givt>  lo  sucii  a  cause. 
An  exercise  l)y  the  girls,  follo'wed 
,  Dr.  Moxoin's  address,  in  which  each 
j  girl  represented  a  si)ring  flower,  both 
i  by  her  dress  and  song.  This  was  in 
!  turn  followed  by  songs  and  reci'tations 
by  the  girls,  until  the  last  number, 
•Tiady  Betty."  whicii  w;is  given  by  the 
Kinder-Orchestra,  made  up  of  the 
bo.vs  of  tlie  school. 

Dr.  VXu-A.  at  tlie  close.  si)oke  of  the 
needs  of  the  school  and  its  growth. 
which  necessitated  a  \n"\\  building 
which  would  iie  rea<ly  for  use  in  Sei)- 
tem'ber.  This  buihliiig  is  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Iwys  of  the  higher  grades 
who  are  be.vond  the  work  of  ithe  kin- 
dergarten. 

Net  a  work  of  and  for  hmnanily  can 
be  of  greater  benetit  and  more  benef- 
icent than  t'his,  and  shall  it  not  be  sup- 
port-ed  right  loyally  by  those  who  can 
see  the  beauties  of  earth  and  sea  and 
sky.  no't  only  as  thank  offering  for  the 
gift  of  sight  which  has  been  denied 
those  little  eyes  which,  in  their  mute 
api>e;il,  is  so  toncliing.  but  also  in  tlie 
si)irit  of  a  pi'ivilege  to  be  able  to  re- 
turn in  some  measure  tlie  helpfulness 
coming  from  the  lessons  of  patience, 
eheerrulivess  aiul  gr.-ililude  which  .-ire 
ranglit  uncons(i4)Usly  l)y  the  faces  trt' 
(he  little  cliildreii   there. 
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SATURDAY.  MAY    U,   1898. 


JAMAICA  PLAIN  TUESDAY  CLUB. 


Tlie  animal  ineeTiiis-  of  the  Tuesday 
Cludj  was  liehl  Tuesslay  afternoon  and 
a  large  uimiber  of  the  raemibers  was  in 
attendauf-e.  The  nieebing  was  in 
charge  of  the  comniit'tee  on  hospitality 
and  the  afternoon  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  ithe  y(?ar,  the  committee 
having  arranged  an  afternoon  in 
which  >Irs.  A^'aldo  EichaTids  should 
recite  to  the  ladies  of  tihe  club. 

After  the  meeting  wa*  called  to  or- 
der. Mrs.  Peterson,  tJie  secretary,  read 
an  interc'^ting  and  comprehenisive  re- 
port of  the  worlc  of  the  club  for  the 
year,  and  by  this  was  shown  the 
broadening  and  deepening  interest 
whicli  had  been  manifest  during  the 
year,  and  the  impetus  which  fliis 
'i\-ould  prove  for  tlie  worlc  of  the  year 
to  come. 

The    report    of    the    treasurer,    Mrs. 
Charles  H.   Adams,   sliowed  a   goodly 
sum  in  the  'treasury,  over  and  above 
the     year's     expenses,     and     of     this 
.sum  it  was  voted  to  give  $50  to  sup- 
poi't    a    scliolarsliip    at   Tuskegee   and 
$50  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
Ballots  were  distributed  for  the  voting 
and  Mrs.  Wood,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Mayo,  Mrs. 
Charles  Vose  and   Mrs.  A.   P.    Periy 
were  the  committee  appointed  to  col- 
lect and  count  the  ballots,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  officers   were   elected:     Presi- 
dent,   Mrs.    E.    M.    Morse;    A'ice-presi- 
dent.*,    Mrs.    Thomas    Sherwin,    Mrs. 
Henry    R.    Stedman.    Mrs.    A.    Davis 
Weld;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.   Ellis 
Peterson;      corresiponding      secretary, 
Mrs.  John  T.  Gibson;  ti-easurer,  Mrs. 
Charles   H.   Adams.   "With    the  excep- 
tion   of    the  corresponding    secretary, 
the  ottlcers  chosen  M-ere  the  same  as 
last   year,   Mrs.   George  A.    O.    Ernst 
not    wishing    to    serve    another    year 
in     that    capacity.      'J'he    four     new 
directors      chosen     for     four      years, 
were    ilrs.     Charles    F.     Dole,     Mrs. 
George     A.     O.     Ernst,     Miss     Anna 
R.  Mamiing,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  .Mouther. 
The     directors     for     one'    and     two 
years:  :Miss  Fannie  E.  Coe,'  Mrs.  Wdii- 
thro])  C.  Durfee,  Mrs.  P^iigene  N.  Foss, 
Mrs.  E.  Pealliody  Gtn-ry.  iliss  Frances 
Goodwin,  Mrs.  Clmrles  G.  Keyes,  'Miss 
Ellen   C.   :Morse   and    Mrs.   Charles  F. 
Ogilby. 

Mrs.  Richards  was  introduced  liy 
Mrs.  Morse  and  recited  as  i^er  first 
selection  an  adaptation  from  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin's  "Patsy."  Tlvis  was 
given  'in  the  chai-ming  and  inimritaJble 
M-ay  tliat  all  her  s'tories  of  dhild  life 
are  given.    Her  chaiiacters  are  always 


niadr  so  roal  and  vital  tliar  riicy  act- 
ually li\'('  in  i>ne"s  nrind.  Siic  svh'Uis 
to  ]ni;  life  into  theu).  I'.atsy  in  real 
life  could  have  been  uo  more  real  than 
Uic  I'atsy  Mrs.  Richards  placed  before 
her  hearers.  The  toini  ti'owsers,  the 
(lirfy  lia.nds.  the  bi'ight  eyes,  the  eager 
look's,  the  Tears  and  so'bs  of  u-sap- 
poinuneiit,  all  behmged  to  a  re'al 
Patsy. 

Tins  was  followed  by  "Tlie  Fifteenth 
Amendment  Baby,"  in  negro  dialect; 
a  seh'ction  from  Eugeu:?  Field,  and 
several  others.  "When  Earth's  last 
picture  Is  Painted,"  by  Kipling,  was 
one  of  the  gems  of  t/he  afternoon. 
Sucli  a  poem  from  such  an  interpreter 
is  soinething  always  to  be  reimcm- 
bered.  By  re(]uest,  Emily  Selinger's 
"The  Littlest  One,"  Mrs.  Richards  re- 
cited to  the  delight  of  the  entire  avi- 
dience.  This  is  a  child's  complaint  at 
being  "the  littlest  one,"  and  so  child- 
like she  makes  it  tliat  it  seemis  that  it 
could  be  none  oiher  than  the  chid 
himself  who  is  relating  his  grievamces. 
Tlie  eagerness  \\\\\\  which  the  ladies 
clusrered  'around  Mrs.  Ricliards  .;it  the 
close  of  the  program,  to  express  the 
idea  sure  she  had  given  ihem  Avas  'an 
attestation  of  the  appre.-iation  they 
felt. 

Duriu'g  tlie  afternoon  piano  duets 
were  rendered  by  Mrs.  Keyes  and 
Miss  Hyde.  Tlie  'Social  hour  and  re- 
fresliments  followed  the  program,  and 
much  regretted  was  it  that  this  was  to 
be  the  last  meeting  of  the  season. 


FEIDAY.    MAY    27,    1898 


^^^many  Public  and  Charitable  Beqnests 

'The  following  tequeats  of  a  public  and 
charitable  nature  are  contained  In  the  will 
of  Charles  F.  Schuebeler  of  Somerville, 
which  has  been  filed  In  the  East  Middlesex 
Probate  Court:  To  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  $3000,  to  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  children  of  the  Home  Farm;  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  $3000:  to  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  $2000;  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind  $3000,  the  sum  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. The  residue  of  the  estate  is  be- 
queathed to  the  poor  and  needy  of  Boston, 
to  be  expended  in  a*  manner  which  seems 
befitting  to  the  executrix  named  In  the  will. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PLIND. 

A  very  Interesting  programme  has  been 
prepared  for  the  comrr.encement  exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institution,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  June  7,  at  3  o'clock. 
It  Includes  an  exercise  by  the  kindergar- 
ten children,  illustrating  by  songs  and 
games  a  day  in  their  Ufp,  and  one  In 
botany  by  Tommy  Stringer,  an  address  on 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten  by  Dr. 
George  A.  Gordon,  an  exercise  in  physics 
on  "sound"  by  the  graduating  girls,  and 
one  in  literature  on  "Charles  Dickens"  by 
the  graduating  boys.  Music  by  the  band 
of  the  institution,  by  a  string  orchestra 
and  by  choruses  will  add  to  what  prom- 
ises to  be  a  most  enjoyable  entertain- 
ment. 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 

Tlip  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
have    :i    line    program    in    preparation 
for     their     foniinencenient     exercises 
whic'li  will  be  held  at  Boston  Theatre, 
on  Tuesday,  June  7,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 
The    literary,    scientitic    and    musical 
Avork   of   tlie   school,    as   well   as   the 
physical      training     therein     pursued, 
MiJl  be  represented  in  the  rendering  of 
tlie  various  nundjers  on  the  program. 
The    kindergarten    work    will    be    the 
theme  of  an  address  by  Dr.  George  A. 
Goi-don,  while  the  children  themselves 
will  illustrate  by  songs  and  games  a 
day  in  their  life,  tlms  presenting  the 
strongest  appe;il  which  could  be  made 
to  the  hearts  of  tlie  audience  for  aid 
in   cari-ying  on   this   beneficent   work. 
Tommy  Stringer  will  appear  in  an  ex- 
ercise in  botany.    The  nine  pupils  wlio 
constitute    tlie    graduating    class    will 
receive   their   dip!om:is   at    the    hands 
of    ])r.    Samuel    Eliot,    who    will    as 
usual  occujiy  tlie  chair  of  the  presid- 
ing officer.     Tickets  may  be  obtained 
from  M.  Anagnos.  South  Boston,  or  at 
Ihe    .salesroom    of   the    institution    Xo. 
39    Avon    I'lace.    Boston.      No    tickets 
are  recpiired  for  admission  to  the  up- 
per   gallery    of    the    theatre     which 
will  be  open  to  the  public. 


THE  BOSTON  BUD6ET 


BOSTON,  MAT  29,  1898, 


■ . .  .Tfte  demand  for  ttoksti  for  the  oommenoe- 
ment  exercises  ol  tbe  Perfclns  lustltutlon  for  t&e 
Bllni',  at  Boston  Theatre,  June  7,  at  three  o'clock 
F.  M  ,  has  already  began.   Since  the  namber  of 
applications  li  always  in    excess  of   that  of 
tickets,  reqnlsltlon  shonld  be  made  early  to  M. 
Anagnos,  8 SDth  B3ston,  or  at  tbe  salesroom  of 
Ihe  Institution,  No.  89  Aron   place,    Boston. 
The  upper   gallery   of   the   theatre   will    be 
open   to   the   public  without  tickets.   A  very 
interesting  programme  has  been  prepared  for 
the  en]  )yment  of  the  audience  this  year.    A'ter 
the  overture  by  the  band  tbe  younger  children 
win  Illustrate  by  songs  and  games  and  modeling 
In  day  a  day  Of  their  life  at  tbe  kindergarten, 
and  Tommy  Stringer,   whose    development   is 
astomsblng.  will  follow  them  with  an  ex  erdse 
In  botany.    Dr.  George  A.  Gordon   will  be  the 
speaker  on    this  occasion,  and  will  take  for 
his  theme  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  and  its 
claim  upon  the  liberal  support  of  the  puotlc,-a 
claim  which  Is  the  more  urgent  Just  now,  In  that 
a  new  building  has   been  erected,  and  will  be 
ready  for  occapancy  In  the  autumn.    Dr.  Samuel 
Kllot  will  preside,  ana  diplomas  will  be  given  by 
him  to  nine  pupils  of  the  school  who  constitute 
tbe  gradu«tlDg  class. 
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me  Ji-erKins  Institution,  "which  will  bo  held 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  7,  at  three  o'clock,  where  the  kinder- 
garten children  will  have  possession  of  the 
first  part  of  the  programme,  and  will  Illus- 
trate by  songrs  and  games  and  modelling  in 
clay  a  day  In  their  life.  Dr.  George  A. 
Gordon  will  address  the  audience  upon  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten  and  its  claim 
upon  the  benevolence  of  the  good  people  of 
Boston;  a  claim  which  Is  the  more  urgent 
just  now  In  that  a  new  building  has  been 
erected  and  will  "be  ready  for  occupancy  In 
the  autumn.  Tommy  Stringer  will  have  a 
prominent  part  In  the  exercises.  The 
second  part  of  the  programme  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  wofk  of  the  older  pupils  In 
literary,  scientific  and!  musical  lines  and  In 
physical  training.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will 
occupy  the  chair  of  the  presiding  officer, 
and  will  present  diplomas  to  the  graduat- 
ing pupils  of  the  school,  nine  In  number. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  of  the 
Institution,  No.  39  Avon  place,  Boston.  The 
upper  gallery  of  the  theatre  will  be  open 
to  the  public  without  tickets. 
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BEAUTIFUL  SAMPLES  OF  WOOD  WORK 


Intefeetlng  Exhibition  at  the  Sloyd 
Eooms  Of  the  North  Bennet  Street 
Industrial  Scbool 

In  the  sloyd  rooms  of  the  North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  School  ,there  is  an  inter- 
esting exlvlbit  of  wood  working  which  wae 
vieited,  today,  by  many  persons  who  are 
Interested  in  that  'K'xjrk.  The  exhibit  con- 
sisted of  samples  of  work  that  had  been 
done  by  the  pupils  in  the  course  of  the 
Bchool  year,  and  also  of  illustrations  of  the 
way  In  which  they  were  taught  to  use  the 
different  tools,  and  to  progress  from  the 
use  of  one  to  another. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  managers  of  this 
school  that  none  of  the  exercises,  however 
elementary  they  may  be,  shall  result  in 
anything  that  Is  not  useful  or  omamentsiJ 
In  some  way,  aa  it  is  believed  that  even  In 
learning  the  simplest  things  about  the  use 
of  tools,  it  detracts  from  the  interest  of 
the  pupils  if  they  know  that  the  object 
that  they  produce  Is  the  result  of  wasted 
labor  as  far  as  any  intrinsic  value  Is  con- 
cerned. In  teaching  a  pupil  to  make  a 
double  curve,  therefore,  a  simple  handle  of 
some  kind  Is  produced;  In  learning  to  drive 
nails,  boxes  are  made,  and  so  on. 

The  exhibition  today  was  progressive  and 
Included  everything  from  the  results  of  the 
first  efforts  with  a  saw  or  a  spokeshave, 
to  finished  pieces  of  carving  and  inlaid 
work.  Some  of  the  work  in  the  high 
Bchool  course  was  very  fine,  including 
work.  There  were  numerous  panels  and 
other  small  articles  carved  by  hand  from 
the  pupils'  own  designs,  and  several  hand- 
eome  examples  of  inlaying.  There  was  also 
e.  good  deal  of  what  Is  called  poker  work. 
In  which  wood  is  decorated  with  lines 
burned  with  a  hot  Iron.  There  were  seve- 
ral table  tops  and  other  small  articles 
aancng  thean  all  was  a  wooden  platter  on 
w'hleh  was  done  a  head  of  Admiral  Dewey, 
finished  in  every  detail  with  the  exactness 
of  a  pen  ajid  ink  drawing. 
I  One  of  the  pupils  at  the  school  Is  Tommy 
'  Stringer,  the  little  blind  boy,  who  Is  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  work.  In  some 
ways  he  is  one  of  the  best  boys  at  the 
work  in  the  school,  being  marvellously 
exact  and  rapid,  when  the  loss  of  his  eye- 
Bight  Is  considered.  In  driving  nails  he  Is 
remarkably  accurate,  and  will  never  drive 
ln''£"nall  until  he  is  sure  that  it  Is  started 
exactly  right.  To  get  his  measurements 
be,  has  a  scale  the  distances  on  which 
{  are  Indicated  by  little  brass-headed  nails 
driven  Into  it.  In  using  a  plane  he  proves 
his  work  with  a  T-square  in  the  ordinary 
way,  using  his  acute  sense  of  touch,  In- 
stead of  eyesight,  to  determine  the  varia- 
tions. 

The  principal  idea  of  the  school  Is  to 
provide  teachers  for  the  grammar  school 
course,  as  it  is  believed  It  is  at  this  time 
that  hand  training  Is  of  the  most  use  to 
children,  many  of  whom  do  not  take  a 
high-school  course.  The  school  has  been 
BO  Bucc.=!sful  in  this  that  with  a  single  ex- 
ception all  the  teachers  in  wood-working  In 
the  grammar  schools  of  thl.=!  city  are  grad- 
uates of  this  school.  A  high-school  course 
1b  also  taught,  and  there  Is  a  special  class  , 
for  boys.  ^-^ 
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Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind* 

Boston,  May  ^^,  t898. 

Ijo  the  friends  and  patrons  of  ihe  Snstiiuiion  : 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be  held  in 
the  Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  7,  at  3  p.m.,  Samuel  Eliot, 
LL.D.,  presiding. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with  your 
presence. 

The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  first  balcony,  dress  circle,  and  family 
circle  of  the  Theatre  will  be  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution,  to  whom  this 
invitation  is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  28.  Tickets  will  be  forwarded 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  them  are  requested  to  send  me  a  written  requisition. 
No  more  than  TWO  can  be  given  to  an  applicant. 

The  seats  will  be  POSITIVELY  reserved  until  THREE 
O'CLOCK,  when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all 
vacant  places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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♦♦♦♦  Programme  ♦♦.♦ 
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part  I. 

1.  BAND.    Selection  from "  The  Jewess."      .        .        .      Halevy 

2.  KINDERGARTEN. 

I.    A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  CHILD. 

Illustrated  by  songs,  modelling  in  clay  and  games. 
By  the  Kindergarten  Children. 

n.    AN  EXERCISE  IN  BOTANY. 

By  Thomas  Stringer. 

ffl.    MUSIC.    "Dorothy." 

By  the  Kinder  Orchestra. 

ADDRESS  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
By  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  D.D. 

3.  EXERCISE  IN  PHYSICS.    "Sound.'' 

By  the  Graduating  Girls. 


4.    ANDANTE  FOR  STRINGS  (MS.). 


Eichbergf 
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part  H. 

1.  EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTICS. 

By  a  Class  of  Girls, 
MILITARY  DRILL.    By  a  Class  of  Boys. 

2.  VOCAL  WALTZ.    ''A  Meadow  Song."  .  Wiegand 

By  a  Chorus  of  Girls. 

3.  EXERCISE  IN  LITERATURE. 

"Charles  Dickens:   His  Life  and  Work." 
By  tlie  Graduating  Boys. 

4.  PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D. 

5.  CHORUS  FOR  MIXED  VOICES. 

**Let  All  with  Merry  Voices  Sing."     .        .        .       Hatton 

^   *^   ^   »fc  ^j^  ^^>  ^jn  ^j7» 
t^*  v'^  «^^  *(^  ^   ^   ^  ^ 

NAMES  OF  GRADUATES. 


ELIZABETH  ELLEN  CAULFIELD. 
KATHERINE  JOSEPHINE  DUGGAN. 
JULIA  MARION  BERTHA  ROESKE. 
ETTA  ROSALIE  WALCOTT. 
CAROLINE  MAY  WILBUR. 


CLARENCE   ADDISON  JACKSON. 
JOHN  PHILIP  O'CONNELL. 
GEORGE  ELSWORTH  ROUKEY. 
WILLIS  EDWIN  TRASK. 
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Kindergarten  for  the  Blind* 

An  earnest  Appeal  for  Annual  Subscribers. 

^jw    9^^    ^^^ 

The  new  building  of  the  kindergarten,  which  has  been  in  process 
of  erection  since  last  summer,  is  now  completed,  and  another  family  is  to 
be  organized  in  the  autumn.  Thus  the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers 
will  then  be  made  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  it  is  now.  But  this  expan- 
sion of  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  kindergarten  will  involve  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  cost.  Hence,  in  order  that  the  little  helpless  chil- 
dren may  receive  due  care  and  thorough  training,  there  is  an  absolute 
need  of  larger  resources. 

Next  to  the  yearly  income  of  the  endowment  fund,  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions to  the  kindergarten  form  a  most  valuable  factor  in  its 
financial  status.  The  money  received  from  this  source,  supplying  as  it 
does  not  an  insignificant  part  of  the  current  expenses,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  not  only  to  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  infant  institution 
but  to  its  very  existence.  Indeed,  without  this  aid  the  beneficent  work 
of  the  school  cannot  possibly  be  carried  on  in  its  integrity  and  present 
efficiency. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  are  obliged  to  appeal  again  to  the  loyal 
friends  and  generous  helpers  of  the  little  sightless  children,  asking  not 
only  for  larger  gifts  but  for  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  annual 
subscribers. 

Shall  it  not  be  that  from  this  time  onward  those  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  blind  will  not  stop  sending  their  donations  until  the  kindergarten  is 
placed  on  a  firm  financial  foundation  ? 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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Commencemem  exercises  of  the 

Perkins  Tttstitution  and  ma$$acbu$ett$ 
Scbool  for  tbe  Blind,  Boston  Cbeatre, 
Cuesday,  June  7,  i$9$,  at  ti)ree  p.m. 
Doors  open  at  balf-past  two.*  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 
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SAMUEL  ELIOT,  LL.D,  PRESIDING. 


The  piano  used  is  a  Knabe. 
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♦♦♦♦  Programme  ♦.«♦ 

part  I. 

U    BAND.    Selection  from ''The  Jewess."      .        .        .      Halevy 

2.  KINDERGARTEN. 

I.  A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  CHILD. 

Illustrated  by  songs,  modelling  in  clay  and  games. 
By  the  Kindergarten  Children. 

II.  AN  EXERCISE  IN  BOTANY. 

By  Thomas  Stringer. 

m.    MUSIC.    "Dorothy." 

By  the  Kinder  Orchestra. 

ADDRESS  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
By  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  D.D. 

3.  EXERCISE  IN  PHYSICS.    "  Sound." 

By  the  Graduating  Girls. 

4.  ANDANTE  FOR  STRINGS  (MS.).        .         .        Eichberg 
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part  H. 

1.  EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTICS. 

By  a  Class  of  Girls. 
MILITARY  DRILL.    By  a  Class  of  Boys. 

2.  VOCAL  WALTZ.    "A  Meadow  Song." 

By  a  Chorus  of  Girls. 

3.  EXERCISE  IN  LITERATURE. 

**  Charles  Dickens :   His  Life  and  Work." 
By  the  Graduating  Boys. 

4.  PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D. 

5.  CHORUS  FOR  MDCED  VOICES. 

^Let  All  with  Merry  Voices  Sing."     . 


Wiegand 


Hatton 


NAMES  OF 

GRADUATES. 

ELIZABETH  ELLEN  CAULFIELD. 

CLARENCE   ADDISON  JACKSO^. 

KATHERINE  JOSEPHINE  DUGGAN. 

JOHN  PHILIP  O'CONNELL. 

JULIA  MARION  BERTHA  ROESKE. 

GEORGE  ELSWORTH  ROUKEY. 

ETTA  ROSALIE  WALCOTT. 

WILLIS  EDWIN  TRASK. 

CAROLINE  MAY  WILBUR. 
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Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 

An  earnest  Appeal  for  Annual  Subscribers. 

^r^    t2^    t£^ 
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The  new  building  of  the  kindergarten,  which  has'been  in  process 
of  erection  since  last  summer,  is  now  completed,  and  another  family  is  to 
be  organized  in  the  autumn.  Thus  the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers 
will  then  be  made  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  it  is  now.  But  this  expan- 
sion of  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  kindergarten  will  involve  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  cost.  Hence,  in  order  that  the  little  helpless  chil- 
dren may  receive  due  care  and  thorough  training,  there  is  an  absolute 
need  of  larger  resources. 

Next  to  the  yearly  income  of  the  endowment  fund,  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions to  the  kindergarten  form  a  most  valuable  factor  in  its 
financial  status.  The  money  received  from  this  source,  supplying  as  it 
does  not  an  insignificant  part  of  the  current  expenses,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  not  only  to  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  infant  institution 
but  to  its  very  existence.  Indeed,  without  this  aid  the  beneficent  work 
of  the  school  cannot  possibly  be  carried  on  in  its  integrity  and  present 
efficiency. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  are  obliged  to  appeal  again  to  the  loyal 
friends  and  generous  helpers  of  the  little  sightless  children,  asking  not 
only  for  larger  gifts  but  for  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  annual 
subscribers. 

Shall  it  not  be  that  from  this  time  onward  those  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  blind  will  not  stop  sending  their  donations  until  the  kindergaiten  is 
placed  on  a  firm  financial  foundation  ? 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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Ittle  blind  ones 


Of  Perkins   Institute    Illustrate 
New  Methods. 

Again  the  blind  taught  those  who  are 
blessed  with  the  gift  of  sight  Yesterday 
afternoon  Boston  Theatre  was  packed 
from  the  footlights  to  the  illuminated 
ceiling  with  the  friends  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  wonderful  work  in  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  is  un- 
^r  the  management  of  Dr.  Anagnos.  Af- 
ter the  selection,  "The  Jewess,"  by  the 
Institution  Band,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D., 
who  presided,  opened  the  exercises. 

Gov.  Wolcott  and  Gov.  Dyer  of  Rhode 
Island  had  been  expected,  but  pressing  du- 
ties prevented  their  appearance. 

While  the  little  ones  in  the  Kinder- 
garten department  gathered  at  the  low 
table  in  front  of  the  footlights  and  mod- 
elled in  clay.  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  of  the  New 
Old  South  made  an  address,  in  which  he 
said:  "Every  human  being  in  a  state  of 
Isolation  is  in  a  state  of  helplessness.  Ed- 
tJcation  stands  guard  over  this  isolation. 

"If  we  can  establish  communication  be- 
tween their  intellects  and  ours  we  give 
them  a  share  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
world— ever  growing;  a  share  in  the  beau- 
ty of  the  world— ever  growing;  a  share  in 
tbe  religion  of  the  world— ever  growing. 

"That  miracle  of  the  Lord  is  being  made 
to  come  to  pass  in  our  own  time.  The 
blind  are  made  to  see  the  beauty  of  the 
world. 

"This  Is  the  most  religious  work  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge— in  this,  that 
you  feel  the  power  of  soul  where  it  has 
Buch  tremendous  limitations  and  restric- 
tions. Nothing  but  soui  could  make  itself 
felt  under  such  restrictions." 

At  the  close  of  iVIr.  Gordon's  talk  the  i 
kindergarteners  illustrated  by  songs  and 
thedr  models,  neatly  and  skilfully  don«,  "A 
Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Child."  There  were  j 
nearly  50  little  tots  that  sweetly  sang  and 
played  the  pretty  games  in  a  manner  to 
delight  greatly  the  audience  wbich  ai>- 
plauded  everything. 

"Tommy"  Stringer,  who  has  now  grown 
BO  taJl  that  he  is  hxniored  on  the  pro- 
gramme by.  being  colled  Thomas,  was 
greeted  by  a  great  burst  of  applause. 
Every  year  his  Inteilligence  grows  more 
marked.  On  this  ocaslon  he  told  of  his 
work  In  botany.  On  the  table  before  him 
were  the  books  that  with  his  own  hands 
he  had  prepared  himBelf.  He  had  writ- 
ten the  brief  and  comprehensive  account, 
and  had  neatly  mounted  leaves,  blossoms 
and  bits   off  wood. 

So  nicely  was  the  work  done  that  Pres. 
Eliot  himseli  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
plaining his  work  more  carefully,  and 
Bhowlng  to  the  audience  the  twokB. 

Eagerly  the  wonderful  child,  that  is. 
Wind,  deaf  and  dumb,  told  his  teacber  by 
the  one-hand-deaf-and-dumb  alphabet  all 
that  he  had  learned  of  the  oak,  the 
pine,  the  horse  chestnut  and  the  maple. 
Those  trees  that  he  knew  as  well  as  his 
friends. 

With  flags  and  flying  colors  on  every  In- 
strument the  Kindergarten  orchestra  play- 
ed "Dorothy,"  and  then  responded  to  the 
applause  by  playing  natiotiail  airs.  > 

A  very  iteresting  and  instructive  exeir- 
cise  in  physics  on  "Siound"  was  given  by 
the  Ave  girls  of  the  graduating-  class. 

A  feature  bringing  forth  waiTnest  and 
most  unanimous  applause  was  Eichberg's 
Andante  for  strings  (ms),  played  by  girls 
and  boys. 


MoMr, 


Educational  ej'mnastica  by  a  class  of 
girls  showed  a  perfect  response  to 
the  training  of  the  alert  teacher.  The  suits 
of  red  and  white  were  very  natty. 

The  military  drill  was  excellent  and 
given  with  a  finish  and  precision  that 
would  have  made  us  applaud  soldiers  in 
active  service. 

A  chorus  of  girls  sang  very  sweetly  a 
vocal  waltz,   "A  Meadow  Song." 

Everybody  in  the  theatre  was  interested 
In  the  exercise  in  literature  by  the  grad- 
uating boys.  The  subject  was  "Chai-les 
Dickens:  His  Life  and  Work." 

Charles  Dickens  on  his  last  tour  In 
America  in  18G8  made  a  visit  to  the  Per- 
kins Institute,  and  wrote  up  the  grand 
work  in  American  Notes. 

When  asked  by  Dr.  Howe  to  send  a 
volume  of  his  works  to  the  institution  that 
the  pupils  might  feel  that  he  had  per- 
sonally remembered  them,  he  replied  by 
giving  $1700  for  the  publication  of  250 
copies  of  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  in 
tbe  raised  type. 

Dr.  Eliot,  addressing  the  graduating 
class,  said:  "You  have  now  that  your 
course  is  finished  a  power  undreamed  of." 
He  commended  them  above  all  to  preserve 
the  finer  moral  sense.  With  it  all  deeds 
of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  are  possible; 
without  it  is  dishonor— the  same  in  an  in- 
dividual as  a  nation." 

Diplomas  were  then  presented  to  Eliza- 
beth Caulfleld,  ICatherine  Duggan,  Julia 
Roeske,  Etia  Walcott,  Caroline  Wilbur, 
Clarence  Jackson,  John  O'Connell,  George 
Roukey,  Willis  Trask. 

The  programme  closed  with  a  suirited 
cborus  for  mixed  voices  entitled,  "Let 
All  With  Merry  Voices  Sing." 

A  new  building  has  this  year  been  put 
up,  and  Dr.  Anagnos  says  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  work  needs  much  money  to 
carry  it  on,  and  an  earnest  appeal  is 
made  to  all  who  are  interested  to  re- 
member the  work  substantially  at  this 
present  time.  ^i 

Never  has  the  work  accomplished  beejf 

I    more  appreciated  by  the  public  than  It  is 
\    this  season. 


I  There  was  a  little  red  headed  tot  of  5 
Vthat  could  not  keep   her  hand   sUU  when 
•■  the  audience  applauded,  yesterday,  in  the 
^  Boston   Theatre   at   the   graduatmg   exer- 
cises of  the  blind.  „^„fhir,=- 
The  little  creature  applauded  everything 
and  kept  time  to  the  music  by  nodding  her 
head    and   swinging    her    feet.       When    I 
asked  her  name  I  learned   that  she  was 
„    Emma  Abbott.     Who  knows  ijut  what  her 
'     talent  for  keeping  time  may  indicate  that 
she  may  yet  be  as  famous  in  the  musical 
•    world  as  the  artiste  Emma  Abbott  was. 

i  If  the  sun  shines  on  Saturday  next,  and 
I  that  "If"  is  a  big  word  these  days.  Miss 
1st  York  of  16  Gates  St.,  South  Boston, 
I  will,  according  to  the  custom  of  many 
years,  take  a  party  from  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  into  the  country  for 
a  little  outing.  ^    ^      , 

On  this  occasion  they  will  go  to  Frank- 
lin Park,  and  after  a  merry  time  witli  tlie 
birds  and  the  flowers  will  have  a  litcle 
spread  and  then  go  home  In  the  early 
evening. 
Ever  since  Miss  York  taught  a  Sunday 
f  school  class  of  the  blind  children  she  has 
'  by  special  permission  kept  up  the  pretty 
I  custom  of  giving  a  litUe  group  of  friends 
\  a  day  in  the  open.  _ 

\     It   is   hard    to    imagine   who    enjoys    the 
\picnic  more,  the  children  or  their  friend. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  8^  1898. 


IPLOMAS  FOE  NINE. 


Commencement  Exercises  of 
Perkins  Institution. 

Delightful  EDtertainment  by  little  Ones 
Who  Cannot  See. 
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School  is  in  Urejent  Need  of  Funds  to 
Maintain  Its  Efficiency. 


In  the  Boston  theater  yesterday  af- 
ternoon the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  Blind  held 
commencement  exercises.  The  very 
large  attendance  taxed  the  seating  ca- 
Pacity  of  the  house  to  its  utmost  and 
was  most  gratifying  to  Mr  Anagnos  as 
Tnt^r^f/f  ^IT  °^  P"''"''  sympathy  a«d 
bUnd  educational  work  for  the 

In  an  earnest  appeal  Issued  by  Mr 
Anagnos  it  is  stated  that  the  'new 
building  of  the  kindergarten,  which  has 
been  in  process  of  erection  since  last 
^n^.?®""'.  '^"""^  completed,  and  another 
family  la  to  be  organized  In  the  au- 
er^'wfiw'J.®  number  of  pupils  and  teach- 
thL    I  [     "  ^^  ""^"^^  ^^  Pe^'cen'  greater 

o^>i  ;!      ^""aren  may  receive  due  rare 
lute  nJi7nf^  training,  there  is  an  abso! 
M»   ?  *    °^  larger  resources. 

i'r„f '- 'oi'^irffs^iLS  ita"j°u!' 

^u^PPWn^'^as'tt  "^X^*^  ^'■°'"  this  loSrcei 
cant  uarf'nf  fh\^°^^'  ^  "°'  ^^  Inaignifi- 
t-anc  part  of  the  current  exDenses    l<.  nf 

we^lfar?  «  n'.  "^P^^gnce  not  Cly  to  thl 
Uit ion  but  t^^^'u^^  °^  *^^  ^"^^"t  insti! 
deer?  witv,^,  .°  il^  ^®'*>'  existence.  In- 
work  oT  fh«"l  K^'^,  *^"^  the  beneficent 
Mrrled  on  in  h '''*°'  cannot  possibly   be 

y.i°o^  V'\^irrLTs':''^^^,  Mr 

^«%hrioyt?f.-«^ 
a^t?rg^°oUl;?y"f^r'^la^|eV^gTts'li 

Shortly  before  3  o'clock  the  little  ohn 
hutfri  '^'"'T  t*^«  kindergarten  "or  the" 
frim  fhp''M'"^"^\^''^'"  and  the  pup'iis 
rrom  the  Massachusetts  school  for  t ho 
Blind  took  the  seats  .assigned  to  thlm 
upon  the  stage.  It  wal  a  very  p?ei8in^ 
wUh*J.h?,*,.^L°""v.^  P-^oP'e,  who  entered 
rhe^exerciies.^''""'''*"  ^^  pleasure  inIS  ^ 

enU^trf  "^.^S'^^V^n  ^Y  the  school  band  I 
enutled  The  Jewess,"  by  Halevv  T)r  ' 
Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the  board  of 

K  wtth^^,^''^-'"?^''-  °P^"«1  thfexe?- 
S»rt  o?^   ,H,\<^°'''''al  welcome.    "We  are 

frlenrtt  he  said,  "to  welcome  so  many 
friends  this  afternoon,  feeling  that  vour 

Dafhl"?n','^,"'^"  y°"r  confid^ence  eym- 
P^ithy   and   interest   in   our   work  "     Hp 

met  wUh^'n''lfn'°"V^*'-5'^'^^ntr^^\ch  a^e 

workTnrt  nf  th  "^    ^^"d    °'    educational 
>;i^W^  ^""  °*  the  greater  difflculties  and  ' 
helpfulness   which    is   necessary   in    tho 
sreat  work  for  the  blind;         ^   *"    ^he 

edimen  f  tn'^'^M?^^^  grateful  acknowl- 
eufernents  to  Mr  Tompk  ns,  who  no! 
only  gave  the   free  use  of  the  thPat«r 

Uc'krt's°^itc^  '-'?(v'*^"  seating.  ?h'e  pKd 
»o.5  .^'.  ^tc.  A\e  are  accustomed"  he 
said,   "to  Mr  Tompkins'  generosUv    and 

^ne^w^f^of  u'^,f;-''f-f-'"/  '?"•  h'°le?:erous 
\il   A^  '•    "'^  ^''ot  a'so  stated  that 

Mr.  Anagnos  was  In  receint  of  a  letter 
it°  nof^h^.^^^''^?.?  expressing  his  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  com 
mencement  exercises  *"''""  ''^e  com- 
«r^^i,-^"°t  announced  the  first  number 
o"  the  progiam-a  day  in  the  life  of  J 
child  charmingly  illustrated  by  longs 
modeling  in  clay  and  games  bvt^; 
kindergarten  children.  ^'^'"*^''  °y  tne 
A  long  table  was  placed  a,t  the  front 
of  the  stage,  and  here  eight  little  Ws 
and  girls  were  seated,  and  ImmedlatcTv 
began  their  work  of  molding  Seda^o 
clay  into  fanciful  shapes.  A^s  some^t? 
t  e  time  was  required  for  the  demoriHtra- 
tlon  in  clay  work.  Dr  Eliot  took  the  op- 


portunity to  introduce^Sev  George  a. 
Gordon  of  the  Old  South  church,  who 
made  an  address  on  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten.  Among  other  things,  Dr 
Gordon  spoke  of  this  as  the  most  re- 
ligious work  of  which  he  had  any 
knowledge.  It  shows  the  power  of  the  | 
soul,  for  nothing  but  the  soul  could  be 
lifted  such  a  distance  and  through  such 
limitations.  He  referred  to  the  devotion 
of  teachers  and  friends  which  brought 
80  much  happiness  and  efficiency  into 
the  play  and  work  of  the  young  people. 

By  this  time  the  children  had  finished 
their  clay  work  and  were  eager  to  tell 
what  they  had  mad&.  The  first  little 
"boy  told  of  a  visit  to  the  country  and 
of  his  acquaintance  with  a  rabbit  and  a. 
squirrel,  and  which  he  had  modeled  in 
clay.  The  next  little  fellow  made  a 
bird,  and  his  companion  had  fashioned 
the  nest  filled  with  egga.  The  audience 
applauded  his  efforts,  and  not  under- 
standing the  compliment  intended,  the 
little  fellow  clapped  his  hands,  too, 
which  made  everybody  laugh.  One  lit- 
tle girl  molded  a  trout  and  others  fash- 
ioned buttercups  and  daisies  in  a  most 
skilful  manner. 

Several  pretty  games  followed,  in 
which  all  the  children  participated;  then 
came  an  exercise  in  botany  by  Thomas 
Stringer,  who  is  not  only  blind,  but  a 
deaf  mute.  After  this  there  was  a  de- 
lightful melange  of  patriotic  airs  by  the 
"Kinder"  orchestra. 

Other  numbers  on  the  program,  all  of 
which  were  greatly  enjoyed,  included: 
Exercise  In  physics.  "Sounrl," 

B.v  :he  graduating  girls. 

Andante  for  strings  (MS)  Elchberg 

Educational  gjmniistics. 

B.v  a  class  of  girls. 
Military  drill  by  n  class  of  boys. 

Vocal  waltz.  "A  Meadow  Song," Wlegand 

By  a  cliorus  ot  girls. 
Exercise  In  literature,   "Charles  Dickens;   His 
Life  and  Work," 

By  the  graduating  boys. 

Then  came  the  presentation  of  di- 
plomas by  Dr  Eliot  to  the  following 
graduates:  Elizabeth  Ellen  Caulfield, 
Katherine  Josephinei  Duggan,  Julia 
Marion  Bertha  Roeske,  Etta  Rosalie 
Walcott,  Caroline  May  Wilbur,  Clarence 
Addison  Jackson,  John  Philip  O'Connell, 
George  Elsworth  Roukey,  Willis  Edwin 
Trask. 

In  his  address  to  the  pupils  Dr  Eliot 
urged  them  to  be  loyal  to  the  institution 
and  their  training.  The  grandest  and 
best  thing  to  possess,  lie  said,  is  charac- 
ter. What  we  need  today  is  to  develop 
the  fine  moral  sense,  without  which 
there  is  only  dishonesty  and  dishonor. 
Dr  Eliot  wished  them  a  happy  and  use- 
ful life  and  the  exercises  closed  with  a 
chorus,  "liCt  all  with  merry  voices 
sing." 
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JVEDNESDAY,  JUnTs^'J^^ 

BLIND  CHILDREN  ENTERTAIN. 

Graduating:    Exercises    Qf  the 
Perkins  Institntiom 

liarsre  Company  >VttneBsea  tli# 
'Work  of  tbe  Paplls  In  Boston 
Theatre— Dr.  Samuel  Bitot  Pre- 
sides and  Refers  to  Woric  of  th« 
School— Dr.  Gordon  Also   Speaka.. 

Fitting  tribute  to  the  splendid  work 
which  Massachusetts  Is  dolnir  for  the 
blind  children  was  paid  yesterday  after- 
noon to  the  famous  Perkins  Institution 
by  the  Immense  audience  which  gathered 
in  the  Boston  Theatre  to  enjoy  Its  an- 
nual commencement  exercises.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  an  apprecia- 
tive address  on  the  work  of  the  school 
was  mede  by  the  Rev.  George  A.  Gor- 
don, and  the  teachers  and  pupils  vied 
with  each  other  to  provide  the  entertain- 
ment and  Instruction  of  the  afternoon, 
and  to  mak©  the  exercises  a  magnificSTt 
and  unqiMilified  success. 

The  task  of  bidding  welcome  to  the 
visitors  on  the  part  of  the  Institution 
was  briefly  but  happily  performed  by 
Dr.  Eliot.  In  his  auiet,  earnest  way  he 
first  spoke  of  the  dependence  of  the 
school's  work  upon  public  sympathy  and 
support,  and  acknowledged  the  signifi- 
cance in  this  resi>ect  of  the  great  gath- 
ering before  him.  Then  ho  thanked 
Manager  Tompkins  for  his  substantial 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  oc- 
casion, explaining  that  this  generous 
helper  of  the  institution  had  not  only 
placed  the  theatre  at  its  disposal  for 
the  afternoon,  but  had  ailso  supplied  the 
printed  tickets  of  admission. 

Tho  Rev.    Dr.  Gordon   referred  to  the  I 
increased  burden  and  demand  which  had  , 
fp-Uen   upon    the   institution   and   to   the 
.spiritual  aspects  of   the   Perkins  school. 
The  blind  children,  he  urged,  were  In  a  j 
way  locked  out  from- the  world,  and  un-  j 
less  the  task  of  rescuing  them  was  car-' 
Tied  on- with  dispatch  It  must  prove  un-  . 
availing.    It  was  the  passlpn  of  this  rea-  i 
cue  which   was  quietly  working  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  directors,  superintend-  , 
ents  and  teachers  of  the  school. 

In  the  minds  of  the  blind  children  there 
is  a  whole  world  of  intellectual,  artistic 
and  religious  achievement  waiting  to  be 
rescued  from  the  darkness  in  which  it  is 
now  immu»cd.  If  the  life  thus  imperilled 
is  left  in  its  darkness,  it  will  be  doomed 
to  misery  and  perpetual  isolation.  To 
educate  such  children  means  lo  admit 
them  to  3.  share  of  the  world's  life  and 
beauty,  to  a  share  in  the  unspeakable 
heritage  of  our  humanity. 


The  programme  prepared  by  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  the  director  of  t'«e  institution,  , 
was  then  carried  out.  The  pupils,  girls 
and  boys,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
100,  had  been  seated  on  the  platform  in 
full  view  of  the  audience,  and,  as  each 
item  on  the  programme  was  called  for,  ; 
the  participating  boys  and  girls  came 
to  the  open  space  in  front.  The  per-  ; 
formances  were,  most  successful,  and  • 
were  much  enjoyed,  the  applause  being 
frequent  and  unstinted.  Two  of  the  ex- 
ercises were  especially  typical  of  the 
work  which  the  school  Is  accomplish- 
ing in  the  training  of  the  blind.  One 
was  the  kindergarten  exercise  called  "A 
Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Child,"  opportunity 
being  given  for  the  exhibition  of  clay 
models,  for  games,  songs  and  recita- 
tions The  other  was  an  exercise  in 
physics.  In  which  half  a  dozen  girls 
showed  remarkable  proficiency  In  the 
science  of  sound 

In  presenting  Thomas  Stringer  to  give 
his  "lesson  in  botany"— illustrated  by  a 
scrap  book,  in  which  the  pupil  had 
pasted  the  leaves  of  various  plants  and 
trees  gathered,  by  himself,  and  now  de- 
scribed first  in  the  sign  language  and 
then  in  ordinary  speech  by  one  of  the 
teachers— Dr.  Eliot  laid  emphasis  on  the 
high  excellence  of  the  work,  and  com- 
pared it  favorably  with  work  done  in 
the  ordinary  educational  Institutions. 

The  expertness  of  the  pupils  in  educa- 
tional gymnastics  was  shown  in  two  ex- 
ercises, while  their  proficiency  in  litera- 
ture found  illustration  in  the  recitation 
bv  the  graduating  boys  of  a  composition 
entitled  "Charles  Dickens— His  Life  and' 
Work."  


The  patriotic  tunes  rendered  by  the 
boys  were  warmly  applauded.  Dr.  Eliot 
finally  awarded  the  diplomas  to  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  graduating  clase: 

Elizabeth  E.  Caulfleld,  Katberine  J.  Daggan, 
Jalla.  M.  B.  Roeske.  Etta  E.  Walcott,  Carolina    [ 
M.  Wilbur.   Clarence  A.  Jackson.  John  P.  O'Con-     1 
nell,  George  E.  Roukey,  WUlls  E.  Traslt.  1 
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"    BLIND  GRADUATES.  "^ 


Pupils  of  Perkins  Institute  Show 
Results  of  Training. 


Boston  Theatre  was  crowded  yesterday! 
afternoon  at  the  -commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind.  The 
little  ones  were  all  gowned  in  white,  and 
behaved  in  most  respects  as  if  they  had 
all  their  senses. 

The  programme  opened  with  a  selec- 
tion from  "The  Jewess"  by  Halevy,  per- 
formed by  the  band,  composed  of  inmateal 
of  the  institution. 

Samuel  (Bllot,  LL.  D.,.  presided  and 
opened  the  exercises  by  outlining  the 
method  of  work  in  the  Perkins  school. 
He  told  of  the  wonderful  cases  of  Helen 
Keller  and  Thomas  Stringer,  who  could 
neither  hear,  see  nor  speak,  but  who  had 
been  taught  by  scientific  methods  to 
have  a  good  and  perfect  realization  oi( 
what    life   is. 

"A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Child,"  Illus- 
trated by  songs,  modelling  in  clay,  and 
games  by  kindergarten  children,  elicited 
much  applause.  The  little  ones  told  a 
story  of  how  a  child  went  for  a  walk 
and  what  It  saw,  illustrating  the  various 
objects  such  as  birds,  fishes  and  birds' 
nests  by  models  they  made  in  soft  clay. 
During  this  modelling  the  Rev.  George 
A.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  addressed  the  audience 
on  "The  Work  of  the  KTndergarten," 
telling  of  the  initiative  steps  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  He  told  of  how 
,  beautiful  was  the  whole  scheme  of  mak- 
ing the  little  ones  less  dependent  on  oth- 
ers. 

"An  Exercise  in  Botany"  by  Thomas 
Stringer  showed  how  clever  the  little  fel- 
low is.  He  told,  througn  a  lady  who 
read  his  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  the 
differences  in  trees,  and  showed  work  he 
had  done  in  mounting  leaves  and  sam- 
ples of  wood  from  different  trees. 

The  "Kinder  Band,"  composed  of  small 
childrcns  played  several  patriotic  tunes, 
and  five  graduating  girls  gave  a  clever 
exercise  in  physics,  telling  the  theories 
of   sound  and   music. 

The  four  graduating  boys  gave  an  in- 
teresting literary  exercise  on  "Charles 
Dickens;  His  Life  and  Work,"  one  of  the 
boys  reading  from  the  latter  part  of 
"The  Christmas  Story"  from  a  raised 
letter   book. 

Dr.  Eliot  presented  the  diplomas.  The 
graduates  are:  Elizabeth  Ellen  Caul- 
field,  Katherlne  Josephine  Duggan,  Julia 
Marlon  Bertha  Roeske,  Etta  Rosalia 
Walcott,  Caroline  May  Wilbur,  Clarence 
Addison  Jackson,  John  Philip  O'Connell, 
George  Elsworth  Roukey,  Willis  Edwin 
Trask. 


June,  1898.] 


LEND  A  HAND  RECORD. 


TOMMY  STRINGER. 


(ACH  j'car  sliows  a  marked  progress  in 
llie  education  of  Tommy  Stringer, 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy  who  is 
still  at  Jamaica  Plain,  at  the  Kindergarten 
f  o  r     t  h  e 

Blind.  The       | 

annual  re- 
port says, 
that  when 
he  came  he 
vvasa"mere 
mass  of  liv- 
ing, breath- 
ing clay;" 
he  is  now 
"  m  a  n  1  y , 
erect,  fair- 
faced,  alert, 
inquisitive, 
wilful,  self- 
1-  e  1  i  a  n  t , 
frank, 
t  r  u  t  h  f  u  1, 
restless 
under  re- 
straint i  n 
real  boyish 
fashion, full 
of  life  and 
e  n  e  1-  g  y  , 
given  more 
or  less  t  o 
mischief 
and  e  X  - 
c  e  e  dingly 
fond  of 
playing 
pranks. " 
Ills  teach- 
ers all  speak  of  his  sweet  and  clieerful 
disposition. 

At  the  Conference  of  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs, 
held  at  Walpole  last  October,  Tommy 
Stringer  was  present  and  interested  the  Con- 
ference by  his  ready  willingness  to  do  what- 
ever he  was  asked  and  to  make  acquaintance 


with  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Several  of  the  Clubs  have  evinced  a  practical 
interest  in  the  boy's  education  and  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  funds  to 
complete  his  school  course  and  fit  him  to  be- 
come a  self-supporting  member  of  the  com- 
munity. He 
shows  al- 
ready  a 
good  deal 
of  mechan- 
ical taste 
and  has 
profittedby 
the  instruc- 
tion that  he 
has  r  e - 
ceived. 

Mr.  Lars- 
s  o  n ,  his 
teacher  in 
s  1  o  y  d  , 
writes  the 
f  ol  lowing 
1  e  t  t  e  r  , 
showinghis 
w  o  nderf  ul 
develop- 
ment in 
that  line  : 
Mv  Deau 
Mr.  Anag- 
NOH  :  —  In 
accordaii  e 
with  your 
request,  I 
send  you  a 
brief  a  c- 
count  of 
Thomas 
S  t  r  inger's 
progress  in  sloyd.  It  is  seven  months 
since  he  was  received,  as  a  special  pu- 
pil,   at    the    Sloyd    Training    School. 

During  this  time  he  has  had  two  lessons  a 
week,  each  lesson  lasting  about  two  hours. 
He  has  made  ten  different  useful  articles, — 
the  first  a  little  foot-stool,  in  the  making  of 
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irBLIND  CHILDREN  GRADUATE    \ 

Commencement  Exercises  of  tbe  Per- 
kins Institution  and  the  Kindergarten 
at  Jamaica  Plain  Held  in  tbe  Boston 
Theatre 


From   pit    to    dome    the    Boston    Tlieatre 
waa     packed     yesterday     afternoon     with 
friends,    old   and   new,    who    were    anxious 
once  mora  to  see  and  hear  what  the  blind 
can  do;   and  never  did  smiling  June   skies  j 
look  down  on  a  happier  lot  of  children  and  j 
young  people  than  those  that  gathered  from  1 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  School  for  the? 
Blind,  and  from  the  kindergarten  at  JamaJ-f 
ca  Plain,    for   their  annual   commencement 
exercises    in    the    big    theatre,    which    Mr. 
Tompkins  so  kindly  places  at  their  disposal 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  June. 

The  exercises  are  so  wonderfully  good 
every  year  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
say  that  they  were  even  better  than  usual 
yesterday;  and  certainly  no  audience  has 
ever  been  more  interested  In  the  very  full 
programme.  The  silence  at  times  was  most 
impressive,  although  the  applause  was  fre- 
quent and  enthusiastic. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  as  usual,  in 
his  capacity  of  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  He  welcomed  the  large  audience 
in  cordial  expressions,  and  said:  "Your 
presence  in  such  large  numbers  gives  us 
substantial  encouragement  as  the  evidence 
of  an  ever-increasing  Interest  in  the  work 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind— a  work  which 
is  so  dear  to  our  hearts;  and  I  wish  to 
malce  grateful  acknowledgment  of  all  that 
the  Boston  public  is  doing  and  has  done  to 
further  the  woj-k  of  this  school."  He  voiced 
the  general  regret  that  Governor  Wolcott 
had  been  obliged  to  send  regrets,  owing  to 
the  stress  of  public  duties,  and  also  aji- 
nounced  that  Governor  Dyer  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  had  been  expected,  had  also 
sent  regret.s  at  the  last  moment,  being  un- 
avoidably detained. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was 
a  selection  by  the  school  band  from 
HalCvy's  "The  Jewess,"  showing  that  the 
hoys  have  made  splendid  advancement  in 
the  use  of  their  instruments  and  the  de- 
velopment of  musical  taste.  The  exercise 
which  is  given  by  the  klndergrarten  class  is 
always  one  of  the  most  delightful  features 
of  these  commencement  days,  and  that  of 
yesterday  was  more  charming  and  more 
pathetic  than  usual.  The'r  subject  was  "A 
Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Child";  and  no  one 
after  hearing  these  sightless  little  ones  talk 
about  the  simple  things  that  delight  the 
heart  of  children,  can  doubt  that  they— 
perhaps  more  than  the  ordinary  child- 
know  what  real  happiness  means.  While 
they  were  modelling  in  clay,  however,  re- 
producing flowers  and  butterflies  and  birds 
and  horses,  according  to  their  conception 
and  skill.  Dr.  Eliot  Introduced  as  the 
speaker  of  the  day.  Rev.  George  A.  Gor- 
don, D.  D.,  of  the  Old  South  Church,  who 
made  an  earnest  and  helpful  address  on  the 
work  of  the  school. 

"It  Is  the  most  wonderful  work  of  the 
age,"  he  said,  "the  education  of  these 
little  souls — who,  but  for  this  school,  might 
well  be  termed  darkened  souls;  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  modern  humanitarian  accom- 
plishments, of  which  all  Boston  should  be 
proud.  Everj'  human  being  that  is  in  a 
.state  of  Isolation  Is  in  a  state  of  helpless- 
ness; and  these,  were  It  not  for  the  work 
of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  teachers,  would  be 
in  utter  Isolation.  Education  stands  guard 
over  this-  Isolation  and  this  helplessness. 
It  establishes  communication  between  their 
intellects  and  ours.  By  Its  aid  we  give 
them  the  best  thought  of  the  world — ever 
growing;  we  show  them  the  beauty  of  the 
world — ever  grov/ing;  we  share  with  them 
the  religion  of  the  world— ever  growing. 
It  Is  the  miracle  of  our  Lord  come  to  pass 
In  our  modern  times;  for  the  blind  are 
made  to  see  all  the  beauty  and  the  good  in 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  world.  It  is 
the  most  truly  religious  work  of  which  I 
know;  by  It  we  come  to  feel  the  power  of  a 
soul   under   tremendous   limitations.     Noth- 


ing but  soul  could  overcome  such  restric- 
tions. And  it  is  your  work,  yours,  who 
have  gathered  round  and  helped  this  insti- 
tution; who  by  your  prayers  and  hopes  and 
consecrated  gifts  have  lifted  it  as  a  great 
sea  and  set  free  the  children  of  God.  Let 
us  thank  God,  in  a  world  where  there  is  so 
much  of  hardness  and  selfishness  and  in- 
difference, that  there  are  these  things  to 
melt  us.  Let  us  all  pray  In  communion 
that  the  Eternal  may  ever  be  the  refuge 
of  this  school  for  the  blind,  and  that  al- 
ways under  It  may  bo  the  ev«rlastlng 
arms." 

When  Dr.  Gordon  finished  speaking,  the 
kindergarten  children  were  ready  with  their 
little  models,  and  most  pathetic  and  beau- 
tiful It  was  to  hear  them  tell  the  dejlgiit- 
ed  audience  about  their  ideas  of  bird  and 
blossom,  of  nature  and  the  animal  *orld. 
Careful  training  on  the  part  of  their  faith- 
ful teachers  was  very  evident,  an*  the 
thoughtful  onlooker  could  not  fail  tolreal- 
Ize  something  of  what  their  labors  inust 
be  and  what  they  are  accompliajing. 
When  their  models  had  all  been  showntond 
their  stories  all  told,  they  were  gathfced 
In  the  centre  of  the  stage,  where  tJsy 
played  some  of  their  prstty  kindergar^T 
games,    and    It   is    hard    to    say    which    ei 

joyed  them  most,  the  little  children  or  th» 
grown-up  audience. 

Another  delightful  feature  followed  tha 
kindergarten  exercise,  for  Tommy  Stringer 
—now  promoted  to  Thomas  on  the  printed 
programme — gave  a  fine  little  address  on 
botany— a  study  for  which  he  has  devel- 
oped a  wonderful  aptitude.  Through  the 
medium  of  his  teacher,  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet,  he  told  much  that  was  in-  ' 
teresting,  and  astonished  the  audience  by 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science, 
speaking  of  oak  and  pine,  chestnut  and 
maple  like  familiar  friends.  Behind  him  on 
a  table  lay  the  books  which  he  has  made 
during  the  past  year,  giving  brief,  compre- 
henslve  accounts  of  his  researches  and  , 
containing  numerous  specimens  of  leaves,  ! 
blossoms  and  bits  of  wood  which  he  has 
collected  and  neatly  mounted.  His  exer- 
cise created  so  much  enthusiasm  that  Dr. 
Eliot  came  forward,  and  taking  up  the 
books  showed  and  explained  them  to  the 
audience.  Nothing  that  this  school  has 
ever  done  has  been  more  wonderful— not 
even  the  development  of  Helen  Keller— 
than  the  bringing  of  Tommy  Stringer  from 
a  helpless  mass  of  inert  mattei^physically 
and  mentally— out  Into  the  light  as  a 
healthy,  handsome,  happy  and  studious  boy 
of  uncommon  promise.  Surely  such  work 
must  be  "of  the  Lord"- and  blessed  are 
they  which  have  the  slightest  share  in  it, 
even  to  contributing  their  mite  towards  his 
lucatlon. 

Following  him  camo  the  five  girls  In  th» 
aduatlng  class.  Who  gave  an  Interestlns 
,:©rcl3e  in  physics,  using  musical  instru- 
ents  to  illustrate  the  vibration  of  sounds 
d  displaying  accurate  knowledge  and 
■borough  training.  An  "andante  for 
ptrings"  in  manuscript  by  Julius  Elchhergr 
kvas  well  played  by  the  girls,  and  then 
loame  the  two  classes  In  "Educational  Gym- 
nastics," the  first  being  a  gymnastic  drill 
by  the  girls  and  the  last  a  military  drill  by 
the  boys.  These  are  always  a  popular 
feature,  and  the  hearty  rounds  of  applause 
which  they  called  forth  gave  renewed  evi- 
dence  of   It. 

Most  interesting,  too,  was  the  exercise  In 
literature  by  the  boys  of  the  graduating 
class.  Charles  Dickens  was  their  theme, 
and  they  all  displayed  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  this  favorite  writer  that  It 
Is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  every  one 
of  them  be  made  honorary  members  of  the 
"All-Around  Dickens  Club."  The  first  boy 
began  by  asking,  "What  is  it  that  makes 
a  great  novelist?"  and  unlike  many  who 
have  asJted  that  anestion,  he  proceeded  to 
answer  It.  He  also  described  Dickens's 
early  life,  talked  familiarly  of  his  charac- 
ters and  gave  a  charming  account  of  his 
later  home.  The  second  boy  spoke  of  hla 
genius,  his  early  struggles^  and  his  visit  to 
America,  saying  that  Dickens  visited  Per- 
kins Institute  by  Invitation  of  Dr.  Howe, 
writing  In  praise  of  the  school  and  of  Dr. 
Howe's  wonderful  work  with  Laura  Bridge- 
man  In  his  "American  Notes."  He  also 
recalled  the  fact  that  on  Dickens's  last 
visit  here.  In  1S08,  he  visited  the  school 
again,  and  gave  ?1700  for  the  purchase  of 
copies    of    "Old   Curiosity    Shop"    in   raised 
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life    Of  I?  '  PS'-BonalUy  and  his  later  home 

life,  of  his  sympathy  with  animals  and  hi! 

'  rM°l  '=^"'"-«"  ^n<3   'heirs  fo™  hinf    Th« 

^fcZL^^cTor^'  "^^  ^"'^^-'^  °' 

wS'^h''/T"^",°''  °^  <llPlomas.  as  usual, 
was    the    last    of      this    well-chosen      nrn 

foThTtr^"  f"°*  '"^^  auS  add?::; 
careful  f,^f"=^tes  reminding  them  of  the 
th«T«  .^  i  '"^  *^^y  ^^^^''^  received,  and 
that   a   high   moral    training   is   their   best 

ifulTturrTff'^  "'  "  "^"PP^  ^"<J  «"-''- 
thil         ,-,    "^  '"^^  '"°'"^'  character,  he  told 

•them,  will  enable  them  to  meet  whatever 
comes     o   them  with   boldness,   while  wllhl 

w«.  <,!  f?  ''^"  "^  "'^  *>■"«  success.  "We 
want  that  in  our  country  today  more  than 

that  as  the  foundation  of  his  career;  so  did 

and     well-developed     moral     character     all 
heroism  and  all  honor  are  possible     Zet 
Shine   in   all   your   deeds,    and    there    is    no 
danger  In  foretelling  for  each  of  you  a  hap? 
Py  and  a  useful  career."  '^ 

He   then,  presented   diplomas    to    the   fol- 

nZ'.""/:^^^^  P"P"^'  ^^°  "^^ve  finished  the 
prescribed      course    at      the    South    Boston 

"osrohin^i'^n ''''  '^"^'^  ^^"'«^'<^'  ^-^^--e 
Josephine  Duggan,  Julia  Marlon  Bertha 
Roeske^  Etta  Rosalie  Walcott,  Carol  ne 
May  Wilbur,  Clarence  AddlsoA  Jackson 
John  PhlUp  O'Connell,  George  Elswonh 
Roukey  and  Willis  Edwin  Trafk.  Aftlr  all 
he  girls  had  been  presented  with  bouquets 
there  was  a  chorus  by  mixed  voices  and 
the  commencement  exercises  were  once 
more  over.  "'"-o 

w^^h  ^°>,  ^\^I'  *^^  P"^''°  Interest,  however. 
^^^t  K  "l^'  ^'  ''^^''  ^"^  doubtless  does 
thlTJl^^^^  ^'  ^^^'^'  "'^■"  '^h'^^«  '«  "lore 
w,tir  rf  ^"^^  *'"■  ^""<^^  '°  ^^^ry  on  the 
work  already  so  well  In  hand.  The  new 
building  of  the  kindergarten  is  comple^^ 
and  more  pupils  will  be  added  In  the  fall  J 

wl^f^^-  "^^^^'""y  to  be  supported. 
When   this  IS   done,    the   number   of   pupUa 

^hl  U^f '  """/*  ''"y  P«^  '^^"t  greater 

thilh  ^"'/'^"^  'hat  this  expansion  of 
ten  SiuT  °!  "«^'»'"««3  of  the  kindergar- 
ten  Will  involve  a  proportionate  Increase  of 
cost  Consequently,  In  order  that  the  little 
helpless  children  may  receive  due  care  and 

neS°of ,  "■^'"'"^'  '""''^  ''  ^  ^".solutt 
need  of  larger  resources.  Next  to  th« 
yearly  income  of  the  endowment  fund,  the 
annuaj    subscriptions    to    the    kindergarten 

status.     The     money     received     from    th', 
source,    supplying   a   not   inslgnlflcant    par't 
of  the  current  expenses,   is  of  the  utino^,' 
Importance    not    only    to    the    welfare    and 
growth  of  the  infant  instltutlorbut  to  Us 
very   existence.     Without    this   aid    the   b"! 
neficent  work  of  the  school  cannot  possibly 
be  carried   on  m  its  Integrity  and   prS 
efficiency.    Will  not  every  reader  lay  those 
facts    to    heart?     Mr.    Anagnos    says:    "In 
view  of  these  facts  we  are  obliged   to  an 
peal  again   to  the  loyal  friends  fnd  gener- 
ous helpers  of  the  little  sightless  children 
asking  not  only  for  larger  gifts   but   for  a 
great    increase    In    the    number    of    anrual 
sujjscrobors.     Shall  It  not  bo  that  f rom  "  h  - 
«me    onward    those    of    our    fellow-.Ul.ln, 
who  take  an  active  Interest  In   the  am^M, 
ration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  w.T,  rot 
stop  sending  their  donations  until  the  kin 

have  a  hearty  and  a  speedy  re.sponse? 

K.  M.  Tir. 


The  graduation  exercises  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  grow  more  Impres- 
sive yearly,  in  the  increasing  appreciation 
of   the  value  of   the   methods   used   In   the 
teaching  of  science  tn  the  school.    The  ex- 
hibition  of   the  accomplishments    of    thla 
year's  class  In  physios  was  especially  at- 
tractive,   and    the    recitation    In    literature 
also    revealed    the    pergonal    quality    Intro- 
duced  into   this   teaching.     Gymnastic   and 
other  drills  showed  how  well   this  part  of 
the  life  at  Sbutjf  Boston  ris  carried  on    And 
during  all  the  exercises  of  the  elders  there 
sat  the  lovely  little  ones  from  the  Kinder- 
garten  for   the   Blind.     Tlieir   modelling   In 
clay  at  their  kindergarten  tables  along  the 
front   of   the  stage  while  Dr.    Gordon   was 
making   an   appeal   In   their   behalf    was    a 
beautiful  object  lesson  Indeed  to  all  of  the 
great  audience  assembled.     The  Increasing 
needs  of  the  kindergarten  make  a  new  ap- 
peal  to  the  hearts  and  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  City  of  Kind  Hearts  at  thla  time,  and 
one  which  must  be  heeded.    It  Is  indeed  a 
good  thing  in  these  days  to  keep  near    by 
contributing  to  their  needs,   to  the  beauty 
of  soul  of  which  Dr.  Gordon  spoke  of  these 
helpless  little  ones. 


/// 
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New  Bnildingr  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind 

It  Is  expected  that  the  new  matron,  who 
Is  to  have  charge  of  the  primary  building 
which  has  been  just  been  completed  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
In  Jamaica  Plain,  will  arrive  tomorrow  and 
begin  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
pupils. 

The  new  structure  Is  situated  back  of  the 
main  building,  and  Is  for  boys  only.  It  Is 
four  stories  high;  constructed  of  brick,  with 
brownstone  trimmings.  The  basement  con- 
tains the  heating  apparatus,  a  Sloyd  room, 
which  Is  a  new  departure,  as  no  other 
building  for  the  blind  Is  furnished  with  It. 
On  the  first  floor  are  two  large  school- 
rooms, finished  In  ash;  a  reception  room, 
«ie  matron's  room,  dining-room  andkltchen. 
The  furniture  of  the  reception  room  was 
made  entirely  by  the  blind.  In  the  parior 
are  two  pictures  In  bas-relief  of  Bellsarlus 
and  Homer,  both  by  Bartholomew,  and  are 
the   gifts  of  friends. 

On  the  second  floor  thene  are  fourteen 
sleeping  apartments,  two  nurseries,  a  music 
room  and  the  teachers'  room.  Each  of  the 
little  sleeping-rooms  is  furnished  with  two 
beds  and  quartered-oak  furniture.  The 
third  floor  is  built  upon  much  the  same 
plan,  while  the  fourth  floor  is  devoted  to 
a  large  hall  and  storerooms.  There  are  In 
all  accommodations  for  forty-five  scholars. 

This  school  building  was  designed  by  the 
blind  architect  Dennis  Reardon 
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RECENT   DEATHS 


DR.    SAMTJEIi   ELIOT 

Scholar  and  Philanthropist— Four  Years  Pres- 
ident of  Trinity  ColIeKe,  Superintendent 
uf  Boston  Schools,  and  One  of  the  Founders 
of  the   School  for  Feeble  Minded 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  prominent  as  a  his- 
torical writer,  educator  and  philanthropise, 
died  «i,t  Beverly  Farm's  Wednesday  of  heart 
failure. 

Dr.  Eliot  was  born  in  Boston  on  Dec.  22, 
3821.  Most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  In 
Boston  and  a  great  deal  of  his  best  work 
has  been  given  to  Boston;  he  was  typical 
of  the  best  that  Is  in  Boston.  He  came  of 
old  and  honored  stock;  It  was  one  of  his 
ancestors  who  founded  the  Eliot  professor- 
ship at  Harvard.  From  Harvard  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Eliot  was  graduated  in  1839,  In  the  same 
class  with  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the 
late  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Rev.  Samuel  Long- 
fellow and  Nathaniel  H.  Morlson,  late  pro- 
vost of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore. 
In  his  college  work  he  was  siccounted  a 
brilliant  scholar,  leading  his  class;  and  he 
was  a  Hasty  Pudding  man  in  the  days  when 
the  club  was  a  debating  society. 

After  graduation  Dr.  Eliot  engaged  In 
business;  but  In  a  year  or  two  he  went 
abroad,  and  on  his  return  took  up  with  a 
school  for  workmen  and  a  charity  school. 
In  this  work  he  was  preeminently  success- 
ful; he  had  made  a  special  study  of  peda- 
gogry  while  in  Europe,  and  conducted  the 
school  on  lines  of  his  own.  During  all  this 
time  he  was  at  work  on  some  of  his  books; 
and  when  In  1853  he  married  Miss  Emily 
Marshall  Otis  of  Boston,  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Foster  Otis,  he  had  already  won 
some  reputation  as  a  historian. 

In  1856  Dr.  Eliot  went  to  Trinity  College 
at  Hartford,  and  for  eighteen  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  he  worked  there.  In  1860 
he  was  made  president,  and  for  four  years, 
during  a  stormy  war-time  period,  he  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  college  with 
wisdom  and  good  sense.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  was  given  his  first  degree  of 
LL.  D..  by  Columbia,  in  1863;  Harvard 
honored  him  in  the  same  way  In  1880.  For 
a  number  of  years  after  his  resignation  as 
president  he  lectured  at  Trinity  on  consti- 
tutional law  and  political  science;  and 
from  1870  till  1873  he  lectured  at  Harvard. 

It  was  In  1872  that  Dr.  Eliot  began  hia 
connection  with  the  public  schools  of  BoSt 
ton;  and  no  man  has  had  so  close  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  them.  His  first  posi- 
tion was  as  master  of  the  Girls'  High 
School;  and  his  Influence  has  shaped  its 
course  long  after  he  has  left  it,  and  doubt- 
less will  always  be  felt.  He  left  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Phllbrlck  as  superintendent  of 
the  Boston  schools,  and  for  two  years  Dr. 
Eliot  gave  his  devoted  and  efficient  service 
to  this  office.  But  he  was  not  done  with 
the  schools  yet;  for  in  1885  he  was  called 
to  the  School  Committee,  where  his  voice 
was  always  heard  for  purity  of  administra- 
tion and  better  methods. 

Education,  particularly  of  tl^  unfortu- 
nate, has  always  interested  *  Dr.  Eliot 
deeply.  The  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  he  was  a  director,  has 
therefore  claimed  much  of  his  watchful 
care  and  sound  counsel.  To  him  the  sight- 
less owe  the  "blind  edition"  of  the  Arabian 
Nights"  in  the  South  Boston  Public  Libra- 
ry'. The  Home  for  Feeble-Mlnded  Youth 
is  Indebted  to  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  In  many 
ways;  and  he  was  connected  for  their  bet- 
terment with  the  City  Mission,  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Science  Association,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Charitable  Society  and  the  Bos- 
ton Athenseum.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy;  and  from  1866  to  1872 
he  was  an  overseer  at  Harvard.  He  was 
also  a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  of  the  McLean  Hospital. 


Dr.  Eliot's  flfSl  WBi'k,  ""Passages  from 
the  History  of  Liberty,"  was  published  in 
1847.  "The  Liberty  of  Rome"  followed.  In 
1849.  This  Tjook  was  subsequently  repub- 
lished as  Part  I.,  "The  Ancient  Romans," 
of  "The  History  of  Liberty,"  with  "Th« 
Early  Christians,"  as  part  II.  Dr.  Ellot'a 
various  poetical  selections  for  the  young 
are  examples  of  his  rare  literary  judgment, 
and  the  manuals  of  American  history  from 
1402  to  1850,  and  from  1492  to  1872,  are 
valuable  textbooks.  Dr.  Eliot  has  made 
some  Important  translations  of  the  Spanish 
author  Zorilla,  and  "The  Life  and  Times  of 
Savonarola"  Is  a  valuable  work. 

In  a  plea.sant  old-fashioned  house  on 
Brimmer  street,  overlooking  the  Charles, 
Dr.  Eliot  lived  for  a  long  time  until  his 
death.  Of  late  he  has  spent  his  summers 
at  Beverly  Farms.  His  library  was  large 
and  well  selected,  and  there  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  during  the  last  part  of  his  life. 

In  1846-47  Dr.  Eliot  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Howe,  Dr.  Edward  Jarvls,  George 
B.  Emerson,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  John  A. 
Andrew,  Francis  W.  Bird,  and  other  promi- 
nent philanthropists  in  organizing  an  ex- 
perimental school  for  teaching  and  training 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth.  This  was 
the  first  systematic  attempt  In  this  coun- 
try to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Idiot, 
who  up  to  that  time  almost  everywhere 
had  been  left  to  deterioate,  wlth»advanclng 
years,  from  his  original  state  until  death 
released  him.  The  experiment  was  suc- 
cessful and  a  few  years  later  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble  Minded  was 
Incorporated  and  organized  upon  substan- 
tially its  present  basis.  Dr.  Eliot  with  the 
gentlemen  named  above  and  others  being 
the  trustees,  of  which  board  he  continued  a 
member  until  the  day  of  his  death,  except 
during  a  brief  absence  from  the  State, 
while  at  the  head  of  Trinity  College.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  school  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  Howe,  at  which  time  it  was 
in  cramped  quarters  at  South  Boston,  there 
being  about  eighty  inmates.  .There  are 
now  considerably  over  five  hundred  Inmates 
occupying  an  estate  of  one  hundred  acres 
beautifully  located  on  the  hills  of  Waverley, 
and  abundantly  provided  with  buildings 
suited  to  everj'  need.  A  large  part  of  this 
growth  has  been  due  to  the  labors  of  Dr. 
Eliot.  For  many  years  he  was  constantly 
before  the  Legislature  and  its  committees, 
with  written  reports  and  oral  address, 
pleading  the  cause  of  these  most  unfor- 
tunate beings.  At  the  school  he  had  shown 
interest  In  every  detail  of  subsistence  and 
training  or  Instruction.  He  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  institution  almost  as  belonging  to 
himself,  a  heritage  from  his  early  asso- 
ciates. 


FUNERAL  OF  DR.  ELIOT 


Sarvloss  at  Trinity  Churob  Today  At- 
tended by  Many  Old  Friends  and 
Associates 

Many  old  friends,  neighbors  and  life-long 
associates  Of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  with  others 
sWho  had  learned  to  know  and  venerate  him, 
gathered  with,  his  relatives  today  in  Trinity 
Church,  where  the  funeral  services  were 
held  at  noon.  Among  those  present  were 
many  young  people,  far  more  than  usually 
attend  the  funeral  of  so  venerable  a  man. 

The  service  was  marked  by  the  utmost 
simplicity.  It  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Dewart,  assistant  rector  of  Trinity, 
assisted  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Colt,  D.  D.,  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  School  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  of 
which  Institution  Dr.  Eliot  has  been  a 
trustee.  Rev.  E.  Boynton  of  Trinity  also 
assisted  In  the  reading  of  the  service.  This 
was  confined  to  the  ritual  of  the  church, 
and  the  absence  of  all  music  made  more 
Impressive  the  words  of  the  clergyman. 
In  the  quiet  of  the  great  sanctuary,  the  ser- 
vice throughout  seemed  cspectally  to  befit 
the  years  and  the  simplicity  of  the  life  of 
him  for  whom  it  was  held. 

The  coffin  of  heavy  oak,  sllver-trlmmed, 
bore  on  Its  lid  a  wreath  of  dark  Ivy  leavea 
Intermingled  with  deep  purple  asters;  an- 
other of  delicate  asparagus  vines  and  Ivy 
leaves,  In  which  one  yellow  rose  was  Im- 
bedded, and  wreaths  ot  ferns  and  Marechal 
Nell  roses  and  of  Ivy  with  heliotrope  in  pro- 
fusion. Beyond  these,  no  flowers  were 
used. 
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Mr.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Dr.  George  B. 
Whiteside,  Mr.  Amory  Eliot,  Mr.  George 
B.  Morlson,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Perkins  acted  as 
ushers.  There  were  no  pallbearers.  Fol- 
lowing the  service,  the  "body  was  taken  to 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  for  private  burial. 
Beverly  Farms,  where  Dr.  Bllot  made 
hla  summer  home,  and  where  he  died  at  a 
late  hour  on  Wednesday  night  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks,  was  well  repre- 
sented at  the  church  today,  as  were  Pride's 
Crossing  and  Manchester,  many  of  the 
summer  colony  coming  up  to  attend  the 
service.  The  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital was  well  represented,  and  organiza- 
tions to  which  Dr.  Eliot  had  belonged  at 
some  time  during  his  long  and  busy  life, 
or  with  which  he  had  been  associated,  also 
were  represented  In  the  gathering  of 
friends.  Among  those  present  were  Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard  College,  General 
Charles  G.  I-orlng  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Hon.  Frederick 
O.  Prince,  F.  Gordon  Dexter,  Frederick 
Dexter,  Thomas  Handasy  Perkins,  Charles 
H.  Dalton,  Causten  Browne,  Charles  P. 
Curtis,  Chief  Justice  Gray,  Thornton  K. 
Lothrop,  Henry  Lee,  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany, 
S.  Eliot  Guild,  Dr.  William  BuUard,  Arthur 
T.  Lyman,  Arthur  Lyman,  Eliot  Cabot, 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
Samuel  Hale,  Henry  Parkman  and  many 
more. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  held  yester- 
day, It  was  unanimously  resolved  "that  we 
have  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  our  associate,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  on  the 
14th  Inst.  His  constant  and  faithful  ser- 
vice as  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  for  thirty-two  years,  during 
the  last  twenty-four  of  which  he  filled  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  board,  has  over 
commanded  our  confidence  and  respect; 
while  his  patient  attention  to  details  and 
his  unvarying  courtesy  of  manner  have 
won  admiration  and  our  love.  No  little  of 
the  successful  development  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  institutions  under 
our  charge  have  been  due  to  his  watchful 
^  oversight  and  ever-jealous  care  for  their 
Interests.  We  shall  miss  his  prompt  at- 
tendance at  our  meetings  and  Conscientious 
performance  of  all  the  duties  which  have 
devolved  upon  him." 


IB^stom  Immsmflt 


THURSDAY,    SEPTEMBER     22.    1898 


PUBLIC  BEQUESTS  OF  $77,000 


will  of  Mies  Caroline  T.  Downea  of 
Canton  Remembers  Charitable  Insti- 
tutions   

There  was  received  in  the  Norfolk  regis- 
try of  probate  at  Dedhajn  this  morning  the 
[  will  of  Miss  Caroline  T.  Downes  of  Canton. 
I  The   will,   which   was   executed    on   Feb.    8, 
f  1893,    and   names  William   Dunbar   of   Can- 
I  ton  and  Amos  L.   Holllngsworth  of  Milton 
as    executors,    contains    a   number    of   very  i 
liberal  public  bequests,  which  are  as  follows; 
;  The  deceased   leaves    the   town   of   Canton  ' 
i  $2000,   the  Income  to  be  used  for  the  pur-  ! 
chasing    of    books    for    the    free    public    li- 
brary;    the    First    Congregational     (Unita- 
rian)  Parish  of  Canton  Is  given   .$5000,    the 
Income  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the 
minister   of   the   parish;    the  Young   Men's  \ 
Christian  Union,   ?5000;   Perkins   Institution 
for  the  Blind,   for  use  of  the  kindergarten 
department    of    the    same,    $5000;    the    Chil- 
dren's Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Des- 
titute,   .$10,000;    the   Children's    Hospital    of 
the  city   of  Boston,   $20,000;    Massachusetts 
Infant  Asylum,  $10,000;  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children,   $20,000.     If 
fhere    is   a    remainder   of    her   estate   after 
paying    the    above    bequesits    the    deceased 
directs  that  the  same  shall  be  divided  pro 
rata  among  the  said  charitable  InfltitutlonB 
and  In  proportion  to  the  amount  that  each 
has  received. 


DR.tSAMUEL    ELIOT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ti-anscript:  ~ 

The  death  of  Samuel  Eliot  means  "the 
passing"  of  a  rare  soul.  Others  will  speak 
of  what  he  was  to  Boston  and  what  he  did 
for  it  in  his  devotion  to  its  schools,  its  hos- 
pitals, its  charities  and  works  of  mercy  and 
reform,  its  art,  Its  libraries.  Its  good  gov- 
ernment, its  Christianity.  I  must  add  my 
personal  tribute  to  the  man,  my  friend  of 
all  my  life.  That  he  was  bom  in  1821  means 
merely  that  he  had  more  years  of  useful- 
ness than  most  men  have.  It  does  not 
.mean  that  he  was  old.  For  every  power  of 
affection,  of  enjoyment,  of  appreciation,  of 
service,  was  fresh  and  full  to  the  last.  He 
was  moulded  in  the  finest  type  of  man- 
hood Inside  and  out.  He  was  a  gentleman 
by  Instinct.  He  was  a  Christian  in  every 
motive  of  his  life.  Rich  and  ripe  in  varied 
scholarship  of  languages  and  literature  and 
history,  he  lived  on  a  high  plane  of  intel- 
lectual attainments,  accomplishments  and 
tastes.  And  he  lived  "not  unto  himself," 
but  in  his  modest,  quiet  way  gave  out  per- 
petually, first  to  the  Inner  circle  of  his 
beautiful  home  and  his  beloved  friends, 
and  then  to  the  larger  sphere  of  various 
public  Interests,  refreshment  and  help.  He 
set  to  himself  ideaf  standards  of  charaotM* 
and  duty,  which  he  first  Illustrated  and 
th'en  Impressed  on  all  with  whom  he  came 
In  touch.  And  like  the  choicest  saints  of 
God  in  every  age,  he  had  within  htm  » 
"well  of"  humor  "undefiled,"  of  Joy  anA 
mirth.  Infectious  and  inexhaustible,  the 
light  and  delight  of  his  family  and  friends. 
With  neither  business  absorptions  nor  pro- 
fessional cares,  he  was  an  Intensely  occu- 
pied and  busy  man,  in  study  and  in  publlo 
service. 

Indifferent  to  popularity  in  his  positive 
devotion  to  principle,  he  had  a  superb 
courage  and  a  definite  consistency  of  char- 
acter, whose  lines,  that  seemed  sometimes 
hard  in  their  strength,  were  softened— as  an 
autumn  haze  softens  a  mountain  sky-line — 
by  the  refinement  and  sensitiveness  and  d'Ol- 
icacy  as  of  a  woman's  nature. 

He  bore  his  own  sorrows  bravely,  using 
them  as  means  to  help  other  men  to  bear 
theirs.  And  while,  because  he  was  human, 
he  must  have  had  his  faults,  he  knew  them 
and  God  knew  them  better  than  we  did.  I 
have  loved  him  and  looked  up  to  him  for 
fifty  years,  during  which  we  have  grown  to 
be  nearer  In  age  and  In  affection.  I  thank 
God  for  his  beloved  memory,  his  beautiful 
example,  his  holy  life.  "Patient  In  tribula- 
tion, rejoicing  in  hope,  fervent  In  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord." 

William  Ckoswbll  Doanb 

Northeast  Harbor,  Me.,  Sept.  15. 
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SATUEDAY.    SEPTEMBER    17.    1898 


ANOTHER      OEAF.     DUMB      AND     BLIND 
WONDER 

At  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  a  Sunday  Press 
representative  visited  Miss  Haguewood  at 
the  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Sioux  Falls,  and  the  following-  Is  taken 
from  his  report:  A  Press  representative 
spent  two  hours  In  company  with  the  child 
wonder.  Miss  Llnnie  Haguewood,  and  her 
instructor.  Miss  Dora  Donald,  recently. 
Miss  Unnle  is  totally  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  and  has  been  so  since  she  was  eigh- 
teen months  old,  the  result  of  fever.  She 
is  eighteen  years  old.  As  an  infant  she 
was  unusually  bright,  but  after  her  terri- 
ble affliction  nothing  whatever  was  done 
to  educate  her  until  she  was  twelve  years 
old.  At  that  time  her  mind  was  an  abso- 
lute blank,  and  she  was  unable  to  walk. 
Mr.  French  of  the  Dubuque  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  discovered  her  condition  and  be- 
gan to  teach  her  the  manual  for  the  deaf. 
So  bright  a  pupil  did  she  prove  that  he  de- 
sired to  take  her  to  some  institution  for 
further  instruction,  but  her  parents  were 
loath  to  have  her  leave  them.  Her  case 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Murphy,  the  editor  of  the  Vinton  Eagle, 
and  through  his  efforts  she  was  placed  in 
the  Vinton  School  for  the  Blind,  and  her 
Instruction  began  In  earnest.  Later,  by 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Murphy,  a  fund  wa.'i 
raised  for  her  education,  and  she  was 
placed  in  sole  charge  of  Miss  Donald,  a 
teacher  In  the  Vinton  School.  Through 
Miss  Donald's  abllitj',  patience  and  loving 
perseverance.  Miss  Haguewoocl's  develop- 
ment of  mind  already  ha^  been  marvellous 
and  she  is  considered  second  only  to  the  fa- 
mous Helen  Keller  so  far  as  present 
achievements  and  future  possibilities  are 
concerned. 

The  Press  representative  witnessed  an  ex- 
hibition of  Miss  Llnnle's  wonderful  ability 
which  ought  to  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to 
the  cheek  of  every  child  who  enjoys  the 
possession  of  all  his  or  her  faculties.  Miss 
Linnle  is  able  to  talk  with  her  fingers  as 
rapidly  as  the  ordinary  child  can  with  the 
tongue;  to  write  not  only  with  the  "point" 
system  but  very  plainly  in  script  with  a 
pencil,  and  what  Is  still  more  wonderful, 
to  read  each  pencil-written  word  afterwards 
by  placing  a  finger  on  It;  to  do  sums  In 
arithmetic  with  an  Ingenious  "number 
slate";  to  hold  e,  music  box  In  her  lap  and 
tell  what  piece  is  being  played  by  the  vi- 
brations; to  crochet  and  do  other  fancy 
woric;  to  tell  the  time  by  feeling  of  her 
watch;  to  recognize  an  acquaintance  by 
feeling  of  the  hand,  etc.  Miss  Donald  Is 
now  teaching  her  to  articulate  and  she  Is 
already  able  to  speak  many  words  more  or 
less  distinctly.  In  time  she  will  undoubted- 
ly be  .able  to  talk  nearly  as  well  as  the  or- 
dinary mortal.  One  of  the  most  touching 
features  of  this  remarkable  case  Is  the  eve^ 
present  bond  of  love  and  affection  which  ex- 
ists between  the  child,  to  whom  the  ordi- 
nary joys  of  life  are  forever  lost,  and  her 
faithful  friend  and  teacher.  Miss  Donald. 
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BENEFIT  OF  THE  BLIND. 


New  Buildin.j;  Completed  Which  Is  to  Be 
Occupied  by  the  Boys. 


For  the  past  eighteen  months, 
masons  and  carpenters  have  been  at 
work  on  a  four  story  brick  building 
facing  on  ]3ay  btreet  and  included  in 
the  nine-acre  square  of  land  that  is 
occupied  for  purposes  of  instruction 
to  the  blind.  This  new  building  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  institution 
known  as  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
iJlind,  and  is  another  step  taken  to- 
ward cofnpleting  a  plan  which  calls 
for  nine  structures  in  all,  and  which 
it  is  the  cherished  liope  of  the  man- 
agement to  see  fully  realized  at  no 
distant  date. 

Heretofore  the  property  contained 
but  tliree  buildings:  one  on  Day 
Street,  a  near  neighbor  of  the  new 
structure;  another  facing  Perkins 
Street;  and  a  third  lying  between  the 
two.  This  latter,  however,  is  but  the 
shadow  of  what  one  day  it  is  intend- 
ed to  become.  This,  when  completed, 
will  still  be  the  centre  of  the  group 
and  will  possibly  be  used  as  the  main 
school-room,  the  other  strncttires,  as 
they  are  finished,  doubtless  cha'nging 
their  natures  from  a  general  to  a 
specialized  purpo.se,  and  becoming 
merelj'  dormitories,  as  the  occasion 
otfers^  By  this  time  the  frame  dwell- 
ing that  stands  on  the  corner  of  the 
lot  and  which  at  present  is  occupied 
by  tenants  will  have  been  supplanted 
by  the  largest  and  most  imposing 
structure  of  the  group,  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  those  in  charge  rest 
from  their  labors  in  this  direction. 

Of  red  brick,  with  brown  stone 
front  and  belting  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, the  new  building  presents  a 
conspicuous  appearance  as  it  stands 
in  the  shadow  of  a  magnificent  chest- 
nut tree.  Ascending  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  after  crossing  a  granolithic 
jjath,  one  enters  into  a  vestibule  inlaid 
under  foot  with  mosaic  stone.  The 
.sense  of  solidity  that  this  imparts  ap- 
pears to  characterize  the  building  in 
its  entirety.  As  the  guest  of  the  oc- 
casion of  necessity  must  pass  into  the 
reception  room  on  his  right,  the  op- 
X)ortunit\'  is  here  well  at¥orded  him  to 
.iudge  of  the  interior  finishing  of  the 
building.  In  lofty  ceilings  with  mel- 
low tinted  walls,  covered  in  part  by 
v\ainscoting  in  cherry  wood — in  the 
main,  however,  by  ash  with  cherry 
trimmings — Venetian  blinds,  paneled 
in  recess,  and  marble  igrates,  he  finds 
the  type  of  room  that  is  to  give  com- 
fort to  the  little  blind  inmates. 

On  the  first  fioor,  in  the  rear  of  the 
reception  room,  is  the  dining-room, 
the  pantry  and  the  kitc'hen.  The 
other  side  of  the  hall,  which  glistens 
under  the  polish  of  a  maple  floor,  fur- 
nishes two  school  rooms,  a  clothes  j 
press,  a  matron's  office  and  a  toilet 
room. 

The  second  and  third  floors  are 
largely  given  up  to  bedrooms  of  uni- 
form size,  each  coutaining-  a  couple  of 
beds,  the  excejjtion  being  made  in  the 
teachers'  and  matron's  rooms.  On  the 
.second  floor  provision  is  made  for  a 
jaiano  room;  and  this,  by  the  way,  is 
an  important  feature,  when  no  less 
than  four  instruments  are  in  use,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  adjoining  homes. 


In  the  bedsteads  ihat  are  provided 
a  certain  uniformity  of  pattern  has 
been  adopted.  This  provides  for  firm- 
ness and  immobility,  an  important 
matter,  by  attaching-  the  springs  of 
the  bed  to  the  side  bars,  which,  with 
the  top  and  foot  to  tlie  'bedstead, 
makes  but  three  sections  when  taken 
apart.  Cushioned  hair  mattresses  lend 
an  additional  comfort,  and  the  regu- 
lation chiltonier  and  chairs  supplv 
the  needs,  and  no  more,  of  the  two 
children  who  occupy  each  room. 

The  fourth  floor  'is  fitted  up  as  a 
hall  for  gymnastics  and  drill  pur- 
poses, and  the  sjaaces,  partitioned  off 
and  furnished  by  the  eaves  of  the. 
roof,  offer  all  the  conveniences  neces- 
sary for  storage  rooms. 

The     g-aiety     and     brig-htness    tliat 
seem    to    dance    in    and    out    of    these 
light   and   airy  apartments   cannot   be 
wholly  lost   on   the  'sightless   children 
I  who  are  soon  to  occupy  them.  Though 
robbed    of    the   outer  '.sense   of    sight. 
!  may  there  not  be  an  inner  vision  tliat 
I  at   more    freqnent    moments    than    we 
think     transcends    all    obstacles    and 
comes   in   touch   with   the   visible    im- 
I    pre.ssions?    .Surely  this  must  be  a  fac- 
tor that  shall   encourage  'the  promot- 

ers  of  such  an  institution,  and  cause  '^ 
I  them  to  abate  not  a  whit  in  giving  of 
j  the    best    that    e.vperience    and    iudo-- 
'  ment    has    devi.sed.     Proof   of    this  ts 
seen    in  a  visit    to    the    schoolrooms 
where  even  the  chairs  are  adapted  to 
the    comfort   of   each   pupil.      Divided 
into   three   grades,   each   of   a    regula- 
tion height,  the  chair  conforms  to  the 
stature  of  the  occupant  with  consider- 
ation for  comfort   that   other   institu- 
tions of  learning    would    do    well    to 
'  profit  by.     But  this  is  only  the  barest 
I  suggestion  of  the  thoughffulness  that 
■  IS  in  evidence  on  all  sides. 
I       The   building   throughout   is   heated 
j  by  steam,  and  to  provide  for  an  emer- 
I  gency,    fire-hose   attachments    are    ae- 
)  cessible  on  every  fioor. 
;       A  glance    at  "the    basement    shows 
;  \vhere  the  laundry  work  is  done,  and 
,  a    neighboring    apartment    gives    the 
;  faciliues    of    a    storeroom.      .Vs    a    de- 
parture from   the    other    buildings,    a 
desirable    room   has  'been    fitted   up   in 
the  ba.sement  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
Nloyd   instruction.     The   teaching  that 
bears    this    name,   it    will    be   recalled 
embraces    carpentering    and    knittino' 
and  other  forms  of  manual  labor       " 
Interesting  as  the  building  is  to  the 
visitor,  and  gratifying  in   the  extreme 
to  the  philanthropist  who  appreciates 
what    IS   being   done    for    the    unfortu- 
nate, one  is   astonished   to  learn  that 
the   architect    of   what   we   have    been 
enjoying    is    a     Mr.     Dennis     Reardon 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the   blind   asy- 
lum  at    .South    Boston.      The   limit   of 
training   of    the    blind    .seems    here    to 
have    been    reached,   and    one   marvels 
at  the  a.ssiduous  care  and  patience  on 
the  part    of    Mr.    IJeardon's    teachers 
called    into   existence   by   such   results' 
Lhe  immediate    outer    surroundings 
ot  the  building  are  Nvorthv  of  a  notice,  I 
tor  here  a  stretch  of  velvet  lawn  skirt-  ' 
ed  by  varieties  of  newly  planted  fruit 
trees,    affords    a    playground    for    the 
l)oys.     At  present  in  the  country,  the 
young  people    are    expected    ere    the 
close  of  this  month,  and  the  bovs    for 
whom  this  new  home  has  been'solelv 
constructed,    will   then    meet    with    'a 
kind    reception    at    the   hands  of   ALiss 
Jones,    who,    recently   from   the   West 
lias   l)een  appointed  their  matron 
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Perkins  Iiistltntion  for  tbe  Blind 

It  was  stated  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  held  at  the  institution  yesterday 
afternoon  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
there  were  264  pupils  in  the  school.  Since 
tlien  28  have  been  received  and  41  dls- 
cliarged,  leaving  at  present  251.  The  fol- 
lowing report  was  made  by  the  treasurer: 
Cash  on  hand,  Sept.  1,  1897,  $89,597.62;  re-  ! 
cedpts  of  the  year,  $167,824.42;  expenditures 
and  Investments,  $209,6-16.29;  balance  in 
treasury  Aug.  3,  1898,  $49,775.75.  Thie  re- 
port on  fhe  workshop  for  adults  was:  To- 
tal receipts  $16,530.88;  expense.  $16,530.82. 

Keeolutions  were  passed  oai  the  death  of 
Samuel  Eliot,  Who  had  been  connected  with 
the  institution  for  33  years— 2G  years  as 
president  and  7  years  as  trustee. 

The  following-named  officers  were  elect- 
ed: President,  General  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton;  vice  president,  Amory  A.  Lawrence; 
treasurer,  Edward  Jax?kson;  secretary,  M. 
Anagno®;  trustees,  William  Endicott,  Jr., 
Charles  P.  Gardiner,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J. 
Theodore  Heard,  M.  D.,  Henry  M.  Howe, 
Edward  N.  Perkins,  George  H.  Richards, 
S.  L/othrop  Thorndlke;  auditors,  Henry 
Endicoitt,  Edward  C.  Johnson. 
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Tha  Kinderearten  School  for  tbe  BI!n 

Work  Is  progressing  finely  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
Th«r6  are  sixty-seven  scholars  this  year, 
making  the  largest  class  whicli  has  ever 
been  In  the  school. 

The  little  ones  In  the  primary  depart- 
ment seem  especially  bright  and  intelligent, 
their  work  in  v/ritlng  and  clay  modelling 
comparing  favorably  with  the  efforts  of 
children  not  deprived  of  their  eight  in  the 
same  grade  in  the  public  schools.  Just 
now  the  little  girls  are  very  busy  making 
booklets  for  Thanksgiving.  They  copy  in 
ordinary  writing  a  little  poem  descriptive 
of  the  day  on  thick  whl^e  paper  and  then 
bind  it  into  a  little  pampMet  with  a  gayly 
decorated  cover. 

This  year  the  institution  has  a  new 
building  and  a  new  department.  An  ad- 
vanced class  in  primary  work  for  the  boys 
lias  been  added.  Previously  those  prepared 
for  this  grade  were  obliged  to  go  to  South 
Boston,  but  now  every  facility  for  teaching 
advanced  primary  work  may  be  found  at 
Jamaica  Plain. 

The  class  In  Sloyd  wirk  Is  especially  in- 
teresting, as  the  method  of  teaching  varies 
slightly   from  that  used   In  any   other   in- 
stitution   for    the    blind    or    In    the    publlo 
schools.      The    work    is    more    elementary, 
only    two    dlmensiona     being    used.        The 
teacher.    Miss   Martha   E.    Hall,    says   that 
the  plan  is  succeeding  admirably  and  that 
th'e    children      show    a    great      Interest    In 
'  majiufacturing     clothes    hooka    and    little 
stands  upon  which  a  hot  dish  or  pan  might 
,  be  set.     The  music  class  is  quite  large  and 
I  two  pupils   are    taking   violin   lessons,    for 
1  which    they   show    a   great   aptitude.      The 
I  lawn  In  front  of  the  school  is  ablaze  with 
!   fall    dandelions    and    the    little    ones    take 
1  great   pleasure   in    gathering    the    feathery 
I  yellow  flowers,  which  they  seem  to  be  able 
i  to  describe  altAodt  &s  well  tif  if  theU-  eyes 
were  not  darkened. 
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My  young  friend  Tommy  Stringer,  who, 
as  the  reader  well  renaembers,  is  blind  and 
deaf,  is  coming  along  well  In  his  under- 
standing of  the  world.  The  other  night  he 
came  home  from  somewhere  rather  late, 
and  his  teacher  made  him  a  cup  of  cocoa. 
He  likes  cocoa  very  much,  and  this  cup  in 
particular  was  grateful  and  comforting,  and 
Tommy  said  to  his  teacher: 

"When  I  grow  up,  I  'm  going  to  have  a 
cup  of  cocoa  every  night." 

Now  his  teacher  does  riot  like  to  have  him 
entertain  the  idea  that  he  is  always  going 
to  be  waited  on,  and  she  said  to  him: 

"Well,  who  is  going  to  make  all  that 
cocoa  for  you?" 

"Oh,  a  lady,"  answered  the  boy. 

"And  what  is  her  name?" 

"Mrs.  Stringer!" 
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MiNUtKliARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


With  the  advancing  changes  that 
nave  occurred  ;each  term  in  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blin(^.  on  Day 
Street,  is  the  recent  snljstitntion  in 
llie  music  department  of  the  Fletcher 
Method,  in  place  of  the  Braille.  This 
arose  from  a  visit  thnt  LMis.s  Fletcher, 
the  Huthor  of  the  system,  paid  the 
scliooil  the  early  part  of  the  year; 
when  she  demonstrated  the  advan- 
tages of  her  system  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  board.  IJy  the  former 
method  the  blind  scholar  was  handi- 
cajiped  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  musical  notes,  the 
staff  and  the  clef.  The  Fletcher 
System  meets  this  in  furnishing  the 
prototypes  of  these  made  out  of 
thick  pas'teLoard.  From  constant 
handling  ifhe  sig-htless  child  learns  to 
distlnguisli  the  crochet  from  the 
minim  and  so  on,  after  which  he 
stands  on  almost  an  equal  footing,  as 
regards  nuisical  education,  with  his 
more  fortunate  classmate. 

The  I'acly  that  has  charge  of  this. 
Miss  Eleanor  Maud  Hamilton,  is  a  pii- 
pil  of  Miss  Fletcher,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  New  Eng-land  Conservaforv  of 
Music.  Tliat  Miss  Hamilton  is  well 
fitted  for  her  duties  no  one  could  ques- 
tion should  they  visit  the-  institution 
when   lier  class  is  in  session. 

The  teacher  that  takes  the  class  in 
gymnastics  gives  also  instruction  in 
the  Sloyd  system  of  carf)entering. 
This.  too.  is  a  revent  departure,  and 
one  in  which  the  young  people  take 
great  delight.  ^^'^thin  a  few  weeks 
many  have  progresed  sufficiently  to 
make  rulers,  bat  racks  and  tables, 
and  the  excellence  of  their  work  is 
such  as  to  question  the  necessity  of 
the  sense  they  lack  in.  If  they  suf- 
fer a  drawback  if  is  throug;li  not  be- 
ing able  to, avail  of  the  dimension  less 
than  the  quarter  inch.  They  are  also 
restricted  to  v\ood  of  a  uniform 
thickness,  and  are  governed  by  rul- 
ers marked  by  (he  Braille  system. 
I'nder  the  careful  guidance  of  Miss 
Martha  Hall,  who  took  charge  of  the 
(le|);irtrnent  the  first  of  the  term,  this 
manual  instruction  promises  most 
gratifying  results  aside  from  the 
production  of  mere  articles  of  wood. 

.Miss  Hall  is  a  native  of  ITardwick, 
.ixiJ.  among  her  qualifications  is  able 
~T~7~^lV  to  a   term^  of  instruction  un- 

^  S  a'  T-arson  of  'the  Boston  Train- 
'-'.  a  Ion]  for  Teachers. 
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TRAINING  BLIND  DEAF-MUTES. 


In.  an  article  on  the  "  Silent  Forces  of  Amerioa,"  which 
appears  in  the  November  number  of  the  "  Windsor  Maga- 
zine," Miss  Maynard  Butler  deals  at  some  len^h  with 
the  philanthropies  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
with  the  account  of  the  first  institution  established  for  he 
blind.  "It  was  first  in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  that  a  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb  child  could  become  intelligent,  happy, 
and  partially  self-supporting;  and  the  process  by  which 
that  end  was,  and  is,  attained  is  as  fascinating  as  the  end 
itself  is  astonishing.  In  1826  and  1830  two  young  Ameri- 
can physicians,  John  Fisher,  and  Samuel  Howe,  fired  by 
the  history  of  Valentin  Hauy,  and  by  what  they  saw 
while  pursuing  their  studies  in  France,  determined  to 
force  upon  the  notice  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the 
fact  that  her  sightless  boys  aod  girls  could  be  taught  to 
read  and  write;  to  find  out  'how  many  euoh  the  State 
contained,  and  to  urge  her  to  assvune  the  responsibility 


of  that  modicum  of  education  of  which  they  were,  at  that 
time,  considered  capable.  This  they  did  with  such  effect 
that  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  founded  by  them,  now  receives  an  annual  grant 
of  30,000  dols.  (£6,000).  In  it  children  are  instructed 
in  the  branches  of  study  that  constitute  the  curriculum  of 
the  best  common  schools,  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  tuning  pianofortes,  in  oiie 
or  more  simple  trades,  in  some  domestic  occupation,  and 
in  gymnastic  drill.  They  are  also  required  to  pass  as 
much  time  as  possibia  in  the  open  air.  The  institution 
possesses  two  kindergarten  buildings  and  a  playhouse  for 
the  little  ones.  In  both  departments  the  system  invented 
by  Dr.  Howe  is  employed,  by  means  of  which  those 
pupils  are  taught,  to  whom  reference  has  just  been  made. 
who  not  only  camiot  see,  but  can  neither  hear  nor  spoak. 
Nothing  more  marvellous,  nothing  so  marvellous,  in  the 
realm  of  psychology  has  been  known.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  four  such  blind  deai-mutes  in  the  school." 
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IN    THE    GYMNASIUM, 
Where  one  of  the   fundamental  parts   of  their  education  is  gained. 


A    KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE   BLIND. 

THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION    AT   JAMAICA   PLAIN. 

By  James  R.  Foster. 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  made  especially  for  this  Magazine. 


THERE  is  no  happier  place  in 
suburban  Boston  than  the 
kindergarten  department  of  the 
I'erkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  Delightfully  situ- 
ated, built  and  equipped  with  sedu- 
lous care  for  the  best  interests, 
physical,  mental  and  moral,  of  the 
helpless  little  ones  who  have  found 
a  refuge  under  its  hospitable  roof, 
irradiated  with  light  and  fresh  air 
and  under  the  sympathetic  charge  of 
a  corps  of  devoted  nurses  and  teach- 
ers, it  suggests  a  home  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  not  an  "institution," 
suggestive  of  chilly  official  charity. 

The  school  proper  is  located  on  the 
breezy  eminence  of  Telegraph  Hill, 
South  Boston,  but  the  blind  children, 
boys  and  girls,  are  housed  and 
trained  in  a  separate  branch  at  Ja- 


maica Plain.  Here  are  several  large 
buildings,  substantially  constructed 
of  brick,  over  which  the  ivy  grows  in 
clustering  luxuriance. 

Inside  are  high,  airy  school  rooms, 
wide  halls  that  are  simply  ideal 
places  for  a  romp— and  romp  these 
little  blind  children  do,  when  the 
hours  for  work  and  study  are  over. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes 
a  visitor  is  the  activity  and  freedom 
displayed  by  most  of  the  little  ones 
in  running  about  the  place.  They 
scamper  up  the  stairs  and  dodge 
around  the  corners  with  never  a  trip 
or  a  collision.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
vince oneself  that  these  lively,  laugh- 
ing, chattering  human  boys  and  girls 
are  blind.  Of  course,  familiarity 
with  their  surroundings  has  much  to 
do    with    the    confidence    thus    dis- 
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glow  of  health  on  their  cheeks,  an 
appetite  for  their  dinners  and  an  ap- 
titude for  work  in  the  class  rooms. 

It  is  curious,  the  lack  of  control 
exhibited  by  blind  children  over  cer- 
tain muscles  and  groups  of  muscles. 
For  instance,  if  with  the  hand  ex- 
tended these  children  are  told  to 
raise  the  thumb,  they  seem  incapable 
of  lifting  anything  except  the  entire 
arm. 

The  little  girls,  in  their  blue  gym- 
nasium suits  and  canvas  slippers, 
look  very  neat  as  they  patter  to  their 


In  one  corner  of  the  large  assem 
bly  hall  where  the  platform  and  pi- 
ano spoke  eloquently  of  pleasant  en- 
tertainments, a  class  of  little  girls 
was  discovered  knitting.  They  wore 
checked  gingham  pinafores  over- 
their  dresses  and  they  were  very 
busy  indeed.  Some,  with  bright,  in- 
telligent faces,  had  completed  long 
pieces  of  work  and  their  fingers 
moved  quickly;  others,  more  slow 
and  less  advanced,  made  but  poor 
work  of  it,  their  needles  moved  awk- 
wardly and  they  experienced  endless 


"MULTIPLICATION  IS  VEXATION." 
The  figures  are  read  by  the  sense  of  touch. 


places.  The  lasting  effects  of  their 
training  are  distinctly  noticeable  in 
the  school  rooms.  Apparently,  there 
is  a  co-ordination  between  the  phys- 
ical powers  and  the  mental  faculties, 
between  thought  and  the  instruments 
employed  for  putting  it  into  execu- 
tion. Slow  and  awkward  movements 
are  changed  to  graceful  ones,  un- 
sightly idiosyncrasies  disappear, 
there  are  fewer  headaches,  more  sat- 
isfactory lessons  and  a  decrease  of 
desire  for  mischief. 


and  seemingly  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties with  tangled  yarn  and  obsti- 
nate dropped  stitches.  But  there  was 
not  an  unhappy  or  discontented  face 
among  them  all. 

Below  stairs  again  the  observer 
was  ushered  into  a  school  room, 
where  another  bevy  of  little  girls 
were  engaged  in  an  arithmetic  les- 
son. Their  "slates,"  as  they  called 
them,  were  oblong  frames,  set  with 
rows  of  square  holes  in  which  were 
inserted   types    with   raised   figures 
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BOYS  WORKING  WITH  BLOCKS. 


on  the  ends.  The  girls  "read"  the 
figures  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
very  sensitive  their  swiftly-moving 
finger  tips  seemed  to  be. 

The  writing  class  was  one  in  which 
the  pupils  exhibited  a  remarkable 
proficiency.  They  write  rapidly,  leg- 
ibly and  well,  their  pencils  being 
guided  in  their  horizontal  progress 
by  raised  rules.  The  girls'  faces  fair- 
ly shone  with  interest.  Instinctively, 
it  seemed,  they  were  aware  of  a 
stranger's  presence  In  the  room,  but 
discipline  prevented  any  straying  of 
attention.  Again  it  was  diflicult  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  children 
were  sightless.  One  notably  pretty 
girl  (she  is  the  one  at  the  right  of 
the  cross  desk  in  the  largest  picture) 
seemed  to  see  everything  with  her 
wide-open  gray  eyes.  She  has  paral- 
ysis of  the  optic  nerve  and  will  never 
behold   the  light   in   this   world.    A 


group  of  still  younger  girls,  more  re- 
cent arrivals,  was  photographed  at 
work  with  the  building  blocks. 

In  the  boys'  building  a  hubbub  of 
cheerful  voices  greeted  the  new-com- 
ers. 

"Are  you  the  new  boy?"  asked  a 
youngster  of  the  artist. 

Curious  fingers  rapidly  explored 
the  strange  details  of  the  camera, 
and  the  information,  "We're  going 
to  have  our  pictures  taken!"  spread 
with  lightning-like  rapidity. 

The  boys  in  the  class  room  sat  still 
as  mice  during  the  operation.  Some 
of  them  could  not  help  moving  slight- 
ly as  their  muscular  control  Is  by 
no  means  perfect,  but  they  were  ful- 
ly alive  to  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

It  was  a  bright  and  pleasant  spec- 
tacle, and  yet  there  was  much  that 
was  pathetic  about  it  all. 


THE   BOSTON    HERALD  —  FRIDAY.    DECEMB 


NO    EYES    TO   SEE    THE   PRETTY  THINGS 


Holiday  Celebration  by  Pupils  of  the  Kindergarten  of  the    Perkin 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 


lodq.i'  is  a  happy  time  for  the  diminu- 
il\  e  ibts  of  the  kindergarten  of  the  Per- 
kins/institute for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plktn.  Lessons  will  be  laid  aside  for  a 
few  days. 

This  morning  public  exercises  were 
held,  after  which  all  but  seven  left  with 
their  parents  to  spend  Christmas  at 
their  homes.       \  . 


The  exercises  were  opRned  by  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Anagnos.  the  superin- 
tendent. He  spoke  of  how  grreatly  Dr. 
Eliot,  who  always  takes  great  interest 
in  the  doings  of  the  children,  wsus 
missed.  Dr.  EUot  was  unable  to  be 
present.  The  entertainment  was  very 
simple,  and  sonsisted  of  the  singing  of 
Christmas  carols  by  the  children,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  teachers  on  a. 
piano. 


After  the  entertainment  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  children  inspected 
the  Christmas  gifts  made  by  the  chil- 
dren. These  eTfts  consisted  of  book- 
lets, little  book-marks  and  specimens 
of  sewing.  There  was  also  on  exhibi- 
tion specimens  of  writing,  clay  modelling 
and  aloyd  worlc  There  were  some  re- 
markable specimens  of  clay  modelling 
shown,  consisting  of  wonderfully  real- 
istic  eand   dollars,    leaves    and   flowers. 


The  sloyd  work  shown  was  only  In  U 
dimensions. 

Many  present?  for  the  children  Wf 
received  by  friends  of  the  instltutlc 
but  these  will  not  bo  eiven  them  un 
Christmas  day. 

The  day  will  be  fittingly  celebrdt* 
and  a  special  dinner  will  be  sorv< 
There  will,  however,  be  i\o  Chrlatm 
tree  as  the  children  Would  not  be  «! 
to  seo  It, 


/^/  [ 
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TUESDAY.    DECEMBER    6.    1898 


MUNIFICENT  PUBLIC   BEQUESTS 

Ctaaritabls  Inatltutlons  Receive  $225,- 
OOO  from  the  Estate  of  Captain  J. 
Putnam  Braalee 


Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee,  lately  deceased, 
Was  empowered  by  the  will  of  her  brother, 
Captain  J.  Putnam  Bradlee,  to  direct  the 
trustees  of  her  brother's  estate  to  pay  such 
amounts  as  she  might  specify  to  charitable 
institutions  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts.  She  directed  that  the  sum 
of  $325,000  be  paid  to  the  following-named 
Institutions,  the  amount  paid  to  each  hav- 
ing been  designated  by  Miss  Bradlee.  In 
compliance  with  ber  request  the  trustees 
bave  transmitted  to  each  beneficiary  the 
amount  donated,   as   follows: 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital g25  000 

I'erklris  lustltutlon  sad  Massachusetts  School 

I'oi  the  Blind 26  OOO 

Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital stfi'ooo 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Inflruiary :i5  000 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 25*000 

Society  for  the  Hellef  oj  Aged  and  Destitute 

Glergymeu 20,000 

Free  Hospital  for  Women , "0  000 

New  Knfrland  Hospital  for  Wonion  and  Olii'l-      ' 

dren 20  000 

Hospltai  cottages  for  children,  BaldwluviUe.       ' 

Mass 10  000 

Home  for  Aged  Couples lO'oOO 

To  the  Widows'  Society B  000 

Boston  Fatherless  and  W  Idows'  Society .' .'     fi'ooo 

Gwynne  Temporary  Home  for  Children 2.000 

Massachusetts  Infant  ASYlum 2  000 

Kharon  Sanitarium,  Sharon,  Mass .'     2*000 

Boston  Children's  Aid  Society 2  000 

Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women 2|ooo 

Total £226,000 


W^^^n  Mxminttmt 
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SATURDAY.    DECEMBER    24.    1898 


BLIND  CHILDREN  SANG  CAROLS 


li^atbetic  Scene  at  tbe  Kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain  -What  Christmas  Will 
Mean  to  tbe  Inmates 


A  pathetic  scene   took   place   at   the  Kin- 
dergarten  for   the   Blind   at   Jamaica   Plain 
rlday    morning,    when    the   little   sightless 
yik  gave  their  annual  Ohrlstmas  exhibition. 
The   exercises   were   opened    by    Mr.    Anag- 
no9,  who  referred   to   the  great  loss   which 
the  institution  had  undergone  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  .Samuel  EUot,  whose  words  of  greet- 
ing  and    good    cheer    were    missed    at    this 
Christmas    season.     He    also    spoke   of    the 
'gnificance    of   Christmas    to    those    whose 
rs   have   been   darkened.     Then    the   Chil- 
ian sang  their  carols  and  gave  recitations 
lid  songs  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
een  creditable   to  children   who  could  see. 
On    prettily    decorated    tables    were    dis- 
played  specimens   of   the   work   which    has 
been  done  by  the  little  ones  .since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Bchool  in  September.    Here  were 
all    the    gifts    which    have    been    fashioned 
laboriously  by  small   fingers  as  Christinas 
offerings    to    loved    ones    at    home.     There 
were  bookmarks,   plnballs   and  booklets  in 
which  were  carefully  wrlttftn  verses  appro- 
priate to  the  seasoi<  of  ui«  year.    Some  neat 
bits    of    sloyd    work    were    also    exhibited. 
It    was   all   of   two   dimensions,    as    It   haa 
been    found    that    the    younger    blind    boys 
gain    more   advantage   from    the   more   ele- 
mental' methods  of   work. 

It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  children 
All!  spend   the   holiday   at   their  homes,   a« 
lie    dii^ctors    of    the    institutions    wish    lo 
foster  the  love  of  home  and  kindred  in  the 
heatts  of  the  little  ones.     A  few,  however, 
will   enjoy  a  happy  Christmas   at   the   kin- 
dergarten,   where    everything    possible    will 
i«   done   for   their  pleeusure.     A   number   of 
letty   gifts   have    been    sent    In    from    out- 
Mde  friends  as  remembrances  of  the  season. 


f  "the  late  dr.  SAMUEL  ELIOT 

.  "In  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot's  death  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  lost  a  personal  friend,  though 
it  was  so  long  ago  he  was  our  superin- 
■tendent.  I  've  always  felt  that  he  really 
knew  mq  and  was  Interested  In  my  workl" 
said  a  primary  school  teacher,  yesterday. 
"He  certainly  made  more  Impression  upon 
the  teachers  during  his  short  term  of  office 
than  others  have  done  by  years  of  service 
in  the  same  position."  Said  anothertetwiher: 
"He  visited  my  school  twice  in  one  year. 
I  was  a  substitute  most  of  that  year,  and 
I  remember  he  said,  when  he  came  the 
second  time;  'Still  a  substitute?  Well, 
"patient  waiters  are  no  losers,"  though  to 
be  sure  sometimes  hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick.'  He  seemed  to  feel  a  gen- 
uine interest;  he  was  so  stately  and  cour- 
teous and  yet  so  friendly."  "He  ask6d  my 
children  to  write  him  some  letters,"  said 
another,  "and  I  said  they  should.  But  I 
thought  it  was  only  a  friendly  speech  on 
his  part  and  did  not  hurry  to  keep  my 
promise.  One  day  I  met  him  at  a.  meeting 
of  some  sort  and  he  came  to  me  and  said: 
'1  thought  your  cla,g3  were  going  to  write 
•to  me!'  So  they  afe,  I  replied,  shame- 
facedly. In  a  few  days  I  sent  him  off  a 
budget  of  letters.  'T  was  just  before 
Christmas,  and  when  I  returned  to  school 
after  the  liolidays  I  found  such  a  goo^I 
letter  for  the  class.  The  next  week  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  have  another  call  from 
him;  he  came  in,  took  off  his  overcoat  and 
made  us  a  visit.  Said  he  came  in  response 
to  the  Invitations  contained  in  tho  chil- 
dren's letters.  He  did  n't  examine  the  class 
then,  or  test  my  methods;  he  simply  visited 
us  as  any  friend  might  do." 

"Dr.  Eliot  was  a  noble  man  and  a  true 
friend  to  the  teachers  and  children.  He 
never  forgot  me  and  I  've  had  many  a 
pleasant  chat  with  him  since  when  we  have 
chanced  to  meet.  I  always  felt  elevated 
by  a  meeting  with  him." 

The  following  letter  was  produced  from 
the  desk  In  the  schoolroom  of  one  of  these 
teachers: 

Boston  Public  Schools, 
Superintendent's  Office, 
Mason  st.,  Dec.  24,  1879. 
Christmas  Eve. 
My  Dear  Children, 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  letters. 
They  gave  me  great  pleasure  for  many 
reasons.  One  reason  was  that  they  were 
well  written ;  another  was  that  they  told  me 
pleasant  things  about  your  school  and  the 
I  nappy  times  you  have;  and  one  reason 
more   was    that   you    remembered   me. 

I  thank  you  for  all  your  Christmas  wi^- 
es,  and  wish  I  could  send  you  my  Christ- 
mas wishes  before  Ohrlstmas  Is  over,  but 
though  I  am  wiiting  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, you  will  not  receive  my  letter  till 
many  days  after. 

I  can  send  you  wishes  for  a  Happy  New 
Year,  and  I  do. 
I  will  try  to  come  and  see  you  very  soon, 
I      I   am   your   and   your   teacher's   faithful 
I   friend,  S.^muel,  Eltot 


/^z 
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A  YEA 


A  STORY  .of  a  year's  progress  in 
the  attempt  to  pierce  the  seem- 
ingU-  impenetrable  is  told  in  the 
67th  annual  report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massa- 
chusetts School 'for  the  Blind.  The 
document  lias  lately  been  issued  for, 
the  year  ending  Aug.  SI,   1898.  ! 

Of  special  interest  are  the  reports  I 
concerning  three  cases  which  are  well 
known  to  Bostonians.  These  cases  are 
those  of  Thomas  Stringer,  who  is  at 
the  Kinderg-arten  for  the  Blind  at  Ja- 
maica Plain;  of  EkJith  M.  Thomas  and 
of  Elizabeth  RobH»,  in  the  Institution 
at  South  Boston, 

Thomas  Stringer,  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  was  brought  to  the  institiition 
from  the  Allegheny  Hospital  near  Pitts- 
burg. Spinal  meningitis  had  deprived 
hira  of  his  powers  when  he  was  about 
SVa  years  old.  His  father,  a  mechanic 
in  Washington,  Pa.,  a  town  near  Pitts- 
burg, was  unable  to  bear  'the  expense 
of  the  training  and  care  necessary  to 
develop  the  child's  intelligence,  so  he 
was  received  into  the  institution.  In 
the  annual  report  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  Michael  Anagnos,  the 
Director,  says: 

Tommy's  education  Is  still  conducted 
In  a  natural  way,  and  not  in  an  artifi- 
cial one.  It  aims  at  growth  and  devel- 
opm-ent,  and  not  at  the  acquisition  of 
dry  facts,  dates  and  deductions.  It  in- 
cludes such  methods  and  processes  of 
teaching  as  are  calculated  to  unfold  all 
sides  of  his  being,  to  awaken  as  many 
nerve  cells  as  possible  in  both  the 
hemispheres  of  his  brain,  to  call  out 
his  dormant  powers,  and  to  enable  him 
to  think  and  to  express  his  ithoughts 
either  in  talking  with  his  fingers  and 
■writing  or  in  a  concrete  form.  As  his 
mind  feeds  upon  the  substantial  and  the 
tangible,  and  as  he  has  but  little  taste 
for  the  abstract  and  incomprehensible, 
pains  have  been  taken  to  give  free 
scope  to  his  overmastering  inclination 
toward  "learning  by  doing,"  and  spe- 
cial attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
preservation  of  his  spontaneous  interest 
in  everything  that  strikes  his  fancy  and 
stimulates  his   activity. 

Tommy's  Progress  in  "Sloyd." 

Manual  training  plays  a  very  import- 
ant part  in  Tommy's  education,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  best  and  most 
effective  agencies  in  the  development  of 
his  physical  and  intellectual  powers  and 
of  his  moral  nature.  It  cultivates  both 
his  brain  and  his  hands,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  strengthens  his  will  and 
invigorates  his  chiu-acter.  As  Goldsmith 
puts  it: 
To    him    light   labor    spread   her   wholesome 

store. 
Just  eave  what  life  required,   and  gave  no 
more. 

Tommy    has    continued    to    take    les- 
sons in  sloyd  regularly  from  Mr.  Gustaf  j 
Larssor,  Principal  of  the  Sloyd  TTaln- 
ing  School  in  North  Bennet  Street.  ! 


to    the 


Recently    Mr.    Larson    wrote 
Director  concerning  Tommy; 

My  Dear  Mr.  Anagnos— It  Is  with 
pleasure  that  I  comply  with  your  re- 
quest to  make  a  statement  about  Thom- 
as Stringer's  progress  in  sloyd.  Tom  is 
now  entering  upon  his  third  year  of| 
work  at  the  bench,  taking,  as  usual.i 
two  lessons  emiP-  week. 

We  are  much  impressed  this  year  by 
the  confidence  with  which  he  handles 
his  tools  and  by  hU  ability  in  plannmg. 
Originality  is  now  the  most  strikng 
and  interesting  feature  of  his  work. 
He  is  full  of  ideas  about  what  he  wants 
to  make  and  of  plans  for  carrying  out 
his  ideas. 

He  is  constructing  a  house  of  his  own 
planning,    for    which    he    employs    hard 
beech  wood,  and  the  skill  he  displays  in 
nailing  it  together  is  truly  remarkable. 
My  observation  of  Tom  makes  me  de- 
plore more  deeply  than  ever  the  gene- 
ral neglect  of  the  sense  of  touch  as  a 
developing  agent.     The  exercise  of  this 
precious  faculty  alone  is  educating  him. 
His  sensitive  touch  discovers  flaws  in 
work    which    most   boys    would    fail    to 
detect  with  their  eyes.    He  will  exclaim 
"bad     bad!"    as    he    passes    his    fingers 
over 'a  surface  and  feels  that  it  is  not 
perfect,  and  "good!"  when  he  is  satis- 
fied with  his   examination.     I  must  not 
overlook  ^he  matter  of  skill,  for  he  has 
gained  much  in  this  direction. 

An  examination  of  Tom's  handiwork 
shows  that  the  sloyd  principle  of  ap- 
pealing to  a  boy's  spontaneous  inter- 
ests is  as  effective  in  securing  skill  as 
it  is  conducive  to  originality  and  self- 
reliance. 

Tom  is  a  delight  to  us  all.  His  bench 
is  always  surrounded  by  an  eager  group 
of  interested  observers  and  learners, 
who  gain  invaluable  truths  by  watching 
him  and  noting  the  means  by  which  his 
mind  is  reached.    Yours  sincerely 

GL'oTAF  LARSSON. 

Little  House  a  Wonier  of  Detail. 

Concerning  the  little  wooden  house, 
the  construction  of  which  absorbs 
Tommy's  attention.  Mr.  Anagnos  says: 

"This  miniature  building  is  complete 
^  every  respect,  and  in  it  Tommy  has 

1  made  provision  for  cver>'thing  relaUng  ] 
'  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its  j 
occupants.  Door,  window,  chimney,  a 
contrivance  for  a  door  bell,  all  are 
there.  Even  the  management  of  th? 
culinary  affairs  of  the  establishment 
hfis  been  seriously  thought  out,  for, 
when  Tom;ny  was  asked  the  other  day 
who  would  cook  the  beans,  of  whicn 
he  had  brought  a  supply  in  his  pocket 
for  the  use  of  the  family,  he  promptly 
replied,  'Mrs.  Stringer  will  take  care  of 
that.'  " 

Some  stories  of  Tommy's  progress 
which  are  interesting  from  a  historical 
point  of  view  are  told  by  one  of  his 
teachers.   Miss  Conley.    She   says: 


"The   study   of  physiology,    which   he  i 
began  this  year,  has  been   his  greatest 
delight,  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the 
human  body  inspiring  him  with  admira- 1 
tion  and  awe.    The  hour  for  this  weekly 
lesson  always  finds  him  promptly  in  his  | 
place,   and,   lest   it  should  be  forgotten 
that   it   is   the   day   to    'talk   about    the 
body,'   he  usually   takes  the  precaution 
to   visit  the   bookcase,    provide   himself 
with  the  book,  and  lay  it  open  upon  the 
table.       This     subject     has     occasioned 
countless    questions.    At    one    time    the 
he£.rt    was    the    all-absorbing    topic    of 
thought  and  conversation,  and,   to  sat- 
i&fv  his  curiosity,  a  visit  was  made   to 
one  of  the  large  markets,  and  a  cow's 
heart  was   purchased.      Had   it  been  a 
lump    of    gold,    that    parcel    would    not  . 
have  been  more  tenderly  carried  home  ! 
by  Tommy,   and,  when  once  inside  the  ; 
house,  the  v.hole  family  must  needs  be 
gathered    to    share    in    the   pleasure    of 
seeing  and  examining  the  heart. 

Has  Failh  in  Human  Nature. 

"Tommy  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  one  study  can  be  made  very  help- 
ful in  the  understanding  of  another. 
This  is  especially  the  case  -Bith  history 
and  geography. 

"Sand  has  continued  to  be  used  with 
excellent  results  in  the  gcopi;aphy  work. 
A  mass   of   damp   sand   will.   In   a   few 
minutes,  under  Tom's  skilful  fingers,  be 
\  transformed   into   a    map   of   North    or 
j  South    America,    or    Massachusetts,    so 
true    in    its    general    outline    that    one 
could  hardly  fail  to  lecognize  it.     Then 
the  rivers,   lakes,  mountains,   countrie-s 
and   cities   are   located  on  the   map  by 
means    of    slips    of    paper    which    bear 
their    names,    written    In    Braille,    and 
I  which    are    pinned    into    their    proper 
'  places.     Stories  of  the  countries  which 
he  is  studying  in  the  geography  lesson 
are  re-ad  to  him  during  the  week;  com- 
positions upon  them  are  used  for  writ- 
ing   les.=ons;    and    questions    upon    the 
same  thing,  written  in  BralHe,  are  read 
and   answered  by  Tom    when   the   hour 
for  that  work  comes. 

"Tom  has  not  traveled  much  as  yet, 
although  it  is  one  of  his  dreams  to  visit 
all  lands.  His  greatest  desire  at  pres- 
ent is  to  see  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  one 
day  he  anno.mced  his  determination  to 
travel  across  the  eountr>-  'in  nine 
years— when  I  am  twenty."  'But  who 
will  go  with  you?'  was  asked  him. 
'Tom  will  go  alone— the  conductor  will 
help.'  (His  faith  in  human  kindness 
remains  unshaken.)  Since  every  op- 
port'.mity  to  arouse  his  ambition  to 
articulate  is  eagerly  embraced,  this 
was  an  occasion  not  to  be  lost.  'But,' 
argued  his  teacher,  'the  conductor  can- 
not spell  and  you  cannot  talk.  How 
can  you  go?"  But  Tom's  serene  im- 
j  perturbability  was  proof  against  the 
shot.  'I  will  teach  the  conductor  to 
spell,"  was  his  calm  reply. 


ttmr,n 


'\\  ork  in  articulation  Is  still  Mxe  chief 
stumbling-block  in  his   path,    although 
Tom   has  made   some  progress    in    the 
task  which  he  so  heartily  dislikes.    He 
attempts,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  use 
his  voice  much  more  than  he  did  last  ' 
year,  and  a  few  phrases,  such  as  'What  I 
time   is  it?'   and   'Whc-re   did  you   go"  ' 
he   articulates    so    distinctly    that    they 
Kiay  be  readily  understood  even  bv  one 
not  accustomed  to  his  voice. 

"He  has  acquired  some  little  skill  in 
lip-reading,  but  the  lack  of  better  re- 
sults from  the  unceasing  efforts  made 
in  this  direction  is  only  attributable  to 
his  aversion  for  it.  Once  arouse  Tom's 
interest  and  ambition  to  accomplish  any 
task,  and  the  ability  has  never  been 
found  wanting. 

"Perhaps  none  of  Tom's  recent  ac- 
quirements has  been  of  greater  value 
to  him  than  the  ability  to  use  the 
Braille  point  system;  for,  while  thai 
compass  of  raised  print  is  necessarily  i 
limited,  it  is  now  possible  to  convert 
anything  which  it  is  desirable  that  he 
should  use  for  reference  or  .independent 
1  study  into  a  form  easily  mastered, 
through  the  medium  of  Braille. 

Tom's  Summers  at  Wrentham. 

"This  is  Tom  at  his  york;  but  there  is 
another  side  of  his  life,  which  perhups 
reveals  his  character  even  more  strong- 
ly, and  that  is  Tom  at  his  play  Never 
is  he  known  to  ask,  'What  can  I  do 
now?'  Indeed,  the  days  are  not  long 
enough  for  him  to  carry  out  all  hts  lit- 
tle schemes  and  plans.  Working  with 
his  tools,  investigating,  inventing,  treas- 
uring his  string  and  nails  and  rustv  i-on 


as  though  they  were  priceless  valua- 
bles, and  from  them  constructing  arti- 
cle.s  of  singular  pattern  and  extraord- 
inary shcape— these  are  some  of  the  wavs 
in  which  Tom  amuses  himself  when  '•"e- 
leased  from  tbe  school-room." 

Tom's  exploits  at  Wrentham,  wh°re 
he  usually  spends  the  summer,  have 
been  recorded  by  Miss  Laura  A.  Brown 
who  at  one  time  was  his  special  teacher 
The  folic  wing  anecdotes  were  compiled 
from  her  notes: 

"The  barn  was  as  usual  the  favorite 
play-house.      When    the   new   hay   had 
filled  the  lofts  to  the  level  of  the  win- 
dow sills  in  the  gable  of  the  roof.  Tom 
would    climb    up    to    his    'nest,'    as    he 
called   it,   and,    sitting  in   the    fragrant 
hay,    he    would    play    with    ropes    and 
weighls  through   the   window.     Always 
cautious,  he  asked  to  have  slats  nailed 
across  the  opening,    'so  people  will  not 
fall    out,'    he    explained,    adding:    'Tom 
will  not  fall,  because  Tom  is  careful.' 
He  setmtd  relieved,  however,  when  the 
protection    was    made,    and    was    often 
seen    behind    th*    bars    with    his    arms 
stretched   through,   holding  the   end   of 
a  dangling  rope  to  which  a  weight  was 
attached.    With  this  the  height  could  be 
m^surcJ,   and   by   swinging   it   against 
tlie  side  of  the  barn  he  could   cause  a 
vibration  which  he  could  feel  up  in  his 
perch.  •.  *• 

"From  an  office  at  the  edge  of  an 
empty  lo^t,  with  a  hinged  shelf  in  front 
of  it,  Tom  sold  tickets  at  a  penny 
apiece,  each  of  which  entitled  the  pur- 
chaser to  a  long  ride  in  his  swing, 
which  hung  beside  the  elevator  from 
lh«-  central  beam,  both  swing  and  ele- 
vator bc-ing  of  his  own  construction. 
The  latter,  however,  was  not  a  public 
conveyance,  since  no  one  except  Tom 
cared  to  attempt  the  ascent,  but  all 
were  frequently  invited  to  enjoy  an  im- 
aginary ride  In  a  little  entry  way  which 
Tom  called  an  elevator." 

Story  of  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Edith  M.  Thomas  is  a  blind  and  deat 
mute,  of  wiiom  the  Director  of  the  in- 
stitution says: 

"In  reading  a  letter  which  she  wrote 
last  year  to  Mrs.  Abner  Post,  express- 
ing her  warm  sympathy  with  the  poor 
crippled  chi'dren  and  her  gladness  to 
dress  a  doll  for  their  benefit,  one  can- 
not help  not  only  being  delighted  but 
really  thrilled  by  the  sincerity  ot  her 
feelings  and  the  genuineness  of  her 
sentiments.  Her  style  is  concise,  sturdy 
and  simple,  and  there  is  not  an  empty 
and  meaningless  word  in  the  epistle— 
not  on«  that  does  not  come  directly 
from  the  heart.    Hers  is  an—  -^ 


la^'al  girlhood!    F.ich  la  tenderne.s^t 

While   strong   to   do   and   beaq   loi 
need; 
So   ready  all  humanity  to  bless— 

A  friend  indeed!" 

Th°  story  of  Edith's  work  during  the 
last  year,  from  wUlch  sketches  are 
given,  has  been  prepared  by  Miss 
Frances  Marrett.  She  says:  "Of  the 
books  read  last  year,  she  has  shown 
a  decided  preference  for  two  volumes 
of  miscellaneous  selections  from  the 
works  of  great  writers  and  for  Stories 
of  American  Progress.  One  should  al- 
so add  'Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at 
Rugby^'  because  Kdith's  pleasure  in 
knowing  that  dear  Dr.  .Arnold  was  a 
real  m»n,  and  that  the  scenes  of  the 
story  are,  for  the  most  part,  true  to 
his  famous  school,  quite  compensated 
,for  the  struggle  with  many  strange 
words   and   obscure   paragraphs. 

An  Eager  Student  of  History. 

"After  reading  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, Edith  said:  "I  like  that 
very  much.  I  could  read  that  kind  of 
thing  all  the  time  and  not"  get  tired  of 
it.' 

"A  description  of  the  invention  of  the 
telegraph  was  to  Edith  a  marvelous 
revelation  of  scientific  achievement,  and 
she  expressed  her  wonder  and  her  pride 
in  it  by  saying:  'Man  can  do  anything; 
that  is  what  God  made  him  for.' 

"She  v.-as  so  thrilled  by  an  account  of 
the  Barbary  pirates  that  she  found  it 
very  difficult  to  wait  from  day  to  day  to 
continue  the  narrative.  One  morning, 
as  she  was  hastening  to  the  reading 
class,  she  exclaimed  in  the  exigency  of 
the  moment:  'Now  I  am  going  to  get 
at  those  pirates  red  hot!' 

******** 

"During  recreation  periods  Edith  has 
continued  to  derive  much  pleasure  from 
Irving's  'Life  of  Washington,'  as 
abridged  by  John  Fiske.  Her  apprecia- 
tion of  the  detailed  account  of  tbe  in- 
teresting personality  of  her  favorite 
hero  is  th-.'-s  indicated:  'Just  think,' 
she  said  one  morning,  'how  regular 
Washington  was!  He  had  bre'akfast  at 
seven  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter, 
dinner  at  two,  and  he  went  to  bed  at 
nine.  I  think  it  Is  so  nice  to  find  such 
little  things  In  history.'  /  Edith's  zeal 
for  historical  knowledge  was  expressed 
in  these  words:  'I  shall  read  all  I  can 
row;  for  I  must  make  the  best  of  my 
books. ' 

«       *       *       *.*       *       *       * 

"The  desire  to  stand  under  'the 
Washington   Elm'    was  the    sourca    of 

Mith's  chief  intere^  In  a  recent  trip 
to  Cambridge.  It  was  a  keen  disap- 
pointment that  she  could  not,  through 
the  sense  of  twuch,  realize  the  fulfill- 
ment of  hi-r  wish;  but  she  was  com- 
forted upon  reing  told  that  the  iron 
fence  which  prevented  her  from  com- 
ing close  to  the  prscioiis  tree  was  nec- 
essary to  protect  it  from  serious  injury. 
I  "Last  autumn  Edith  enjoyed  a  visit 
j  to  Bunker  Hill  and  to  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution. As  she  walked  about  the 
deck  of  the  famous  'Old  Ironsides'  she 
I  said,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  true 
patriot:  'Oh,  I  like  this  brave  ship,  verv 
much.' 

A  Blind   Girl's  Drawing  Book. 

"Edith  welcomed  with  intense  inter- 
est every  les.son  pertaining  to  the  spe- 
cial  sense   organs. 

"The  fact  that  vibrations  could  be  felt 
through  the  bones  of  the  head,  and 
that,  outside  of  the  brain,  sound  is  only 
vibration,  was  immediately  accepted  by 
Edith  as  an  explanation  of  what  she 
has  been  accustomed  to  call  'hearing,' 
and  to  illustrate  the  personal  appli- 
cation of  this  truth  she  said:  'Then 
when  the  dinner  bell  rings,  I  foci,  foel, 
feel  it  only  in  my  ears.' 

**»*«**» 

"When  Edith  was  told  that  one  of  her 
friends  did  not  like  to  sew,  she  was 
much  surprised,  and  said:  'I  find  sew- 
ing to  be  a  very  useful  and  beautiful 
gift.    I  n.:;ve>-  get  tired  of  it.' 

"In  delightful  accord  with  thl.s  senti- 
ment she  has  enjoyed   during  the  past 
year    a    course    of    sloyd    sewing.    By 
careful  measurements  she   has   learned  ' 
to    draft    the   patier:i    and    to  .estimiito  I 
the  amount  of  cloth  for  fvery  garment  ! 
which  she  has  cut  and  made.  i 


/^/ 


/  /^^ 


"Xot  long  ago,  as  an  especial  cii- 
version  for  a  holiday  season,  Edith 
made  ^a  drawing  took.'  The  leaves, 
cut  from,  stiff  paper,  were  of  octavo 
size  and  bound  with  some  of  Edith's 
firmest  stitches.  She  well  knew  thai 
a  heavy  mark  upon  the  under  sur- 
face of  a  leaf  could  be  plainly  felt  upon 
the  upper  -side,  and  in  obedience  to 
this  knowledge  she  committed,  to  the 
paper  the  pictures  in  her  mind. 

"The  fiist  sketch,  by  way  of  a  dedi- 
cation, perhaps,  represents  George 
Washington  (a  profile  view),  seated 
upon  a  hor.se,  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand,  and  iusf  above  this  sketch, 
as  if  to  give  it  a  deeper  historical 
significance,  there  are  a  gun  and  a 
flag. 

■  "Other  Kevolutionary  scenes  are  sug- 
gested by  these  su'ojects:  'Lee  and 
Washington,'  'Lee  Whipped,'  and  'Gen.. 
Montgomery.' 

"A  bit  of  poetical  conception  illus- 
trated in  fhi=  unique  booli  is  the  pict- 
ure of  an  angel  giving  flowers  to  a 
child.  The  heavens  are  indicated  by 
curved  lines  to  represent  clouds. 

Edith  and  Elizabeth  Robin. 

"A  growth  of  the  artititic  tendency  is 
evinced  by  Edith's  wish  to  own  a  box 
of  paints.  Celorcd  pencils  have  been 
su^ested  as  a  sub&tjtute  belter  adapted 
for  her  use;  but'  she  has  not  yet  ex- 
pressed through  this  medium  her  ideas 
of  combination  of  color. 

"To  close  this  brief  sketch '  without 
speaking  of  Edith's  warm  affection  for 
Elizabeth  Robin  would  be  to  fail  to 
recognize,  where  it  should  justly  claim 
a  place,  one  of  the  happiest  associations 
of  institution  life. 
•  "Elizabeth's     vivacious,     imaginative 

-temperament  presents  a  strong  con- 
trast to  Edith's  quiet  and  sternly  prac- 
tical nature;  and  in  every  experience 
of  united  effort,  one  supplies  the 
qualities  which  the  other  lacks.  No 
school  day  is  wholly  independent  of 
this  beautiful  companionship— a  com- 
panionship so  genuine  and  true  and 
glad  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of 
the  influerce  of  jealous  or  selfish  feel- 
ing " 

Elizabeth  Robin  is  a  girl  struggling 
against  a  double  affliction.  During  the 
recent  summer  vacation,  although  she 
was  welcome  to  spend  her  time  with 
Massachusetts  friends,  she  preferred  to 
make  a  vis'it  to  her  parents  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  whom  she  had  left  six 
years  before  in  her  Texas  home, 

•  From  notes  of  the  occurences  of  each 
day,  kept  by  Miss  Vina  C.  Badger. 
Elizabeth's  special  teacher.  Miss  Anna 
Gardner  Fish  has  prepared  an  account 
of  the  girl's  work  during  the  year.  She 
says : 

Does  Not  Believe  All  of  Gulliver. 

"The  hours  spent  in  reading  have  been 
de%-oted  to  Donald  G.  Mitchell's  'About 
Old  Story  Tellers.'  This  book  has  held 
her  interest  from  the  first,  and  she  has 
been  careful  and  rapid  in  her  work. 
She  has  not  been  satisfied  to  leave  a 
word  that  was  new  unexplained,  or. 
In  the  case  of  a  former  acquaintance, 
unrecalled.  'I  do  not  have  to  ask  as 
many  words  as  I  did  last  year,'  she 
said,  proud  to  note  her  own  improve- 
ment. 

"Many  of  the  tales  have  been  works 
of  the  imagination.  Elizabeth  does  not 
fully  appreciate  the  beauties  of  stories 
of  this  sort,  but  she  seems  now  to  re- 
cognize their  value  as  a  factor  in  men- 
tal development.  'Edith  does  not  like 
fairy  stories  or  Greek  stories,  but  I 
told  her  she  ought  to,'  she  remarked 
to  her  teacher.  'She  was  not  born  in 
that  way,  and  I  think  I  was  not,  but 
I  have  cultivated  a  taste  for  them.' 
On  reading  the  introduction  to  'Gulli- 
ver's Travels'  she  said:  'I  think  it  is 
quite  true.'  In  response  to  her  teach- 
er's questioning,  she  explained:  'I 
think  Mr,  Gulliver  went  sailing,  but  I 
don't  think  he  aaw  those  little  people.' 
Her  incredulity  remained  to  the  end 
of  the  story,  which  she  put  aside  with 
the  remark:  'I  think  everybody  knows  | 
that  this  is  only  a  story."  " 

The  record  of  her  course  in   gymnas- 
tics   thus    sums    up    the    story    of    her  \ 
physical  training  during  the  past  year: 

She  has  taken  the  commanrU  by  means 
of    the    manual    ainfaabeth;    the    lime 


Detween  the  giving  or  a  command  and 
her  execution  of  it  has  been  greatljr 
diminished,  showing  a  gain  in  co-or- 
dination of  mind  and  body  and  a  cor- 
responding control  of  body.  Close  at- 
tention to  commands  has  strengthened 
her  habit  of  attention.  She  esp_ecially 
delights  ir.  ball  games  and  dancing, 
and  they  have  afforded  a  suitable  op- 
portuniiy  for  physical  contest  and  so- 
cial praces. 

Her  Original  War  Msisare. 
Both  in  sewing  and  wool  sloyJ  her 
work  has  been  excellent.  Although 
other  pupils  may  hive  more  natural 
aptitude  for  these  occupations  than 
she.  Elizabeth  has  put  her  best  efforts 
into  the  work,  and  her  models  when 
completed  surpass  those  of  any  other 
girl. 

AlthoMg'.i  many  of  her  ideas  hav« 
been  charged  by  her  association  with 
Edith,  Elizabeth  has  not  learned 
from  her  to  make  the  most  of  an 
opportuadty  fcr  gaining  new  im- 
pressions, it  much  investigation  by 
•  means  of  her  hands  is  t'nereby  in- 
volved. On  a  visit  to  the  Food  Fair, 
Edith  imi.roved  the  time  by  examin- 
ing carefully  the  Indian  wigwam,  the 
hunter's  camp,  and  canoe,  and  the 
stuff«;I  arimals,  but  Elizabeth  paid 
them  scant  attention.  "I  do  not  like 
to  feel  as  well  as  Edith  does.  I  do  not 
<;are  to,  thank  you,"  was  her  response 
when  urged  to  look  more  carefully.     . 

One  day  Elizabeth-  appeared  before 
one  of  the  teachers  to  make  a  request 
for  Edith,  who  accompanied  her.  The 
teacher  ai-ked  if  Edith  was  in  a  help- 
less condition,  thixt  she  could  not  make 
her  own  request-  "I  asked  to  save 
Edith's  throat,"  Elizabeth  replied.  It 
was  discovered  by  further  questioning 
that  Edith's  throat  v.-as  in  no  need  of 
preservation,  but  that  Elizabeth  had 
acted  as  mouthpiece  because  she  did 
hot  mind  talking,' while  Edith  did. 


The  war  proved  an  absorb'iig  sub- 
ject for  coliversation  to  Elizabeth,  and 
tvery  morning  while  the  hostilities  last- 
ed she  asked  eagerly  for  the  news. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  n^be  if  I  wrote  to  fhe 
officers  and  said,  please  let  us  surprise 
the  Spanish?"  she  asked  early  in  the 
struggle.  But  later,  the  horrors  of  war 
began  to  impress  her,  and,  after  dei'P 
th-3ught.  .'-ho  advanced  this  solution  of 
the  national  peiplexities:  "Why  don't 
we  send  missionaries  to  Spain?"  In  a 
lesson  in  geography,  which  had  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  air, -in  rela- 
tion to  wind.s,  for  its.  ?ubject,  Elizabeth 
learned  that  warnj  air  is  wealter  than 
cold  because  the  ir.olecules  .itre  not  .so 
■compact.  .  "Like  the  Si-anish  Qtink  we 
■ai"e!"  !she  explained  earnjf.'tVy.' 

'  •:        Reunion  With   Her  k^'Wily. 

The  culmination'  of  a  h.^vpy  year 
■was  reached  when;  'at  the  i:lC3^  of  i 
school,  her  mother  came  frow  t^ix 
distant  home  in  Throckmorton,  TerJSB. 
to  take  Elizabeth  back  with  her  for 
the  summer  months— the  girl's  first 
visit  in  six  years."  Of  the  keen  joy  felt 
by  this  mother  and  child  in  their  re- 
union only. those  who  have  experienced  ' 
such  a  separation  can  be  sensible.  Dur- 
ing the  few  days  that  Mrs.  Robin  spent 
in  the  school,  Elizabeth  hovered  near 
her  with  anxious  care  for  her  happiness, 
or  if  obliged  to  be  absent,  the  eager  lit  - 
tie  hostess  planned  for  her  parent's 
entertainment  until  she  could  return; 
"She  is  my  first  guest."  Elizabeth  ex- 
plained. To  the  expectant  family  in 
Texas  how  wonderful  mUst  have 
seemed  the  change  which  •  has  beeii 
-fl.-rought  in  Elizabeth  during  this  lapse 
cf  time!  She  left  them  six  years  ago. 
They  saw  then  a  little  child  hedged  in 
by  her  double  affliction,  feebly  essay- 
ing her  first  t'imld  steps  on  the  path  to 
knowledge,  and  in  her  helplessless  ap- 
pealing most  strongly  to  their  sympa- 
thies. She  returned  to  them  a  tall, 
strong,  well-poised,  interesting  young 
girl,   sunny   in   disposition   and   equable 

'  ■in  temperament,  and  with  an  alert  and 
receptive  mind,  fully  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the   training  and   discipline   fit- 

j  ted  to  a  girl  of  her  age. 

I  Elizabeth  spent  the  summer  vaca- 
tion most  joyfully  among  her  kindred 
in  the  delightful  freedom  of  her  country 
home  in  Texas,  drinking  in  health  and 
vigor  with  every  breath  of  the  air  of 


!  her  siinry  natiw  state,   rehSWlnr'Wttr- 
i  friendships   and    forming    new    associa- 
I  tions,  ever  strengtliening  the  ties  which 

the  brtadth    ol"    the   continent   and   the 
'•lapse  of  half  a  dozen  years  had  been 

powerless  to  loose.        ^^ 


THIS  BOY^'lS  ^JynXrM 
A  WONDER.^^^ 

Tommy  Stringer,  Deaf,  Dumb  and 

Blind  and  Very  Clever.  ^SW.//?f, 

IT   IS  doubtful    if    tbcre   is    in    th^world 
so  reramkable   a   deaf,  dumb  tind   blind 
boy  as  Tommy  Stringer,  a  pui:il  in  the 
Boston   Kindergarten   for  the  Blind.    When 
the    boy   was   bi-ouyht   to  -llie   kiridergarien 
Borne    six    or   seven    year.s   ago    he    svas   but 
little   more    Ihaii    an   animal   in    his   mental 
development.     Without     sight,     hearing     or 
81'cbch  from    his   babyhood   he   was  a   help- 
les.s    and     almost     as    hopeless    a    case    as 
■was    over      undertaken    by      atiy      teacher. 
Nothing    but     infinite     patience     conililned 
■with   sincere  pity    and  affection  could    have 
inade     it     possible     for     bis      teacher.     Miss 
Helen  S.  Conlcy.  to  have  developed  'I'omrny 
6trin,!?er    into    tl-.c    happy  .  and    wonder  fully 
JrielUgent    boy    that    he    is    to-day.     While 
his  intellectual  gifis  are  not  equal  to  ihose 
of  Helen  Keller  he  is  more   intelligent   timn 
many    boys    of   his   own    age    v;ho    see    and 
hear  and   speak.    He   can   compose   as  gooi^ 
a    letter   as    the    average    boy    of    his    age, 
and    he   surpasses   most    boys   of    his    years 
In   mechanical   skill   and    ingenuity     To   see 
this    boy    of   12   years    hammeriiig.  sawing, 
planing  and   H>easuring  at"*-liis  IJloyd    bench 
It    is   almost   impossible   to   believe    tliat    ha 
cannot    see    nor    hear    nor    speak,     lie    has 
been  taught,  it  is  true,  to  articulate  a  good 
Biany   words,    but   his  afticulatiDh    is   iitdis- 
tinct  as  yet,   and  it   has  been,  of   no  A'aluo 
In  his   edtication   nor 'will   he,  ever   be  able 
to   hear   a   word.    He   models   in    clay   with 
eurprising  accuracy  and  skill.    His  drawing 
Is    excellent,  -and    his    general    information 
Is   as  varied  as  that   of   many   much   older 
boys 

He  can  take  a  rough  pine  board  and 
fashion  it  into  a  coal  rack,  a  shovel,  a 
box,  a  letter  case  or  a  bracket  without 
any  assistance.  It  is  his  delight  to  make 
any  ordinary  repairs  that  may  be  needed 
In  the  building  in  which  he  lives.  He  re- 
cognizes different  kinds  of  wood  by  their 
cdor  and  can  combine  several  kinds  of 
•wood  in  a  single  article  with  great  skill 
and  accuracy.  He  is,  withal,  overflowins 
(With  good  humor,  and  he  has  never  been 
known  to  make  complaint  because  of  his 
three-fold  affliction.  Phillips  Brooks  and 
Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes  were  particularly 
Interested  in  him  and  he  was  regarded  by 
,  them  as  he  is  regarded  -by  ma.ny  noted 
men  and  women,  as,  a. boy  of  wonderful 
promise  and  an  astonishing  illustration  of 
twhat  can  be  accomplished  in  the  develoi*- 
,inent  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blinU,,   .^ 

The   unfolding   of   the,    physical,  .  iTiii. ' ''1-^ 
ftnd  moral   powers   of  Tom  Stringer  is  ono 
of  the  highest  achievements  in  the  educa- 
tion   of   the   deaf,    dumb   and     blind.     Just 
jiow    t»he    boy    is   busily,  engaged     in   con- 
.gtructing-  a  tiny  toy  house,  after  a  plan  of 
■his   own.     Every   little    detail   of   the    plan 
Is   perfect  and  he  is   constructing  it  ■with 
remarkable   skill   and     accuracy.     He     has 
not    forgotten .  even    the,  dporsill,    or   any- 
thing else  that  -will  add  to  the  comfort  or 
convenience    of    the    imaginary    guests    oJ 
the  house.'  He  is  never  so  happy  as  ■when 
he   is    at  his    -work     bench,     although     iba 
never  Is  -unhappy  any  place.    His  unfailing 
cheerfulness  and  his  very  affectionate  dis- 
position   have    -won    for     the   little    fellow 
'    many  friends  and  he  is  not  likely  to  suffer 
i   for  any  good  thing  that  money  can  secure 
for  him.     It  costs  $700  a  year  to  keep  him 
at    the    kindergarten    and     give     him    the 
>  special  teacher  it  is  necessary   for  him  to 
•    ihave    in    order   to   pursue   his   studies,    'But 
J    so    many    persons    are     interested    In    him 
j     that    the   way   will    be   foimd   to    give   him 
h    the  best  eiJucatlon  possible.  : 

L  MORRIS    WADE.' 
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T0MMY  STRINGER. 
^  Deaf/Dumb  and  Blind  Bojr  Who  Has  Developed  Remarkable  Talenti. 


WEDNESDAY.    FEBRUARY    8.     1839 

+  -f.  4- 
'Tommy  Stringer,  who  Is  now  at  the  won- 
derful     kindergarten      at     Jamaica     Plain, 
achieved    his   first    pun    the    other   day.     It 
makes  a  very   fair  beginning.     Tommy,    as 
j  all  his  acquaintances  know,   is  very  clever 
!  at    carpentering,    and    his    experiments    In 
that   kind   of   -work   are   encouraged.       The 
other  day  he  was  given  a  plane,  of  a  kind 
quite  new  to  him;  he  was  asked  if  he  knew 
What  kind  of  a  plane  It  was,  and  began  to 
spell  out  on  his  Instructor's  hand  his  an- 
swer. 
"It  Is  n't  a  jack-plane,"  he  spelled. 

"It  is  n't  a  smoothlng-plane." 

"No." 

He  said  nothing  mgre  for  a  moment. 
A  smile  came  on  the  boy's  face— and 
Tommy  Stringer  has  a  delicate  and  very 
beautiful  smile— and  then  he  began  to  spell 
again. 

"I  guess  It  must  be  a  Jamaica  plane!" 
he  said. 
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correspondence  with  anybody  who  could 
send  him  a  pair  of  butcher  birds,  in  good, 
stout  condition,  to  try  the  same  experiment 
again. 


TOMMY   STRINGER. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  brings  us  some  amusing  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Tommy  Stringer  whose  rapid 
progress  in  education  we  have  noted  each 
year. 

One  morning  when  an  extra  nap  proved 
too  strong  a  temptation  to  be  resisted,  Tom- 
my appeared  at  prayers  somewhat  late.  As 
the  boys  were  leaving  the  room,  Miss  Greeley 
stopped  him  with  the  queiy,  "why  were  you 
so  late  this  morning?"  With  the  quickness 
of  wit  which  usually  enables  the  young  man 
to  find  a  loop-hole  of  escape  he  replied,  "Tom 
did  not  hear  the  bell!"  In  the  astonishment 
caused  by  this  surprising  excuse,  further 
questioning  or  reproof  was  forgotten,  and 
Tommy  lost  no  time  in  taking  his  seat  at  the 
breakfast  table. 

As  Tom  has  a  methodical  mind,  arithmetic 
is  one  of  the  studies  which  he  most  enjoys. 
Having  read  the  example  from  Braille  or 
from  the  raised  print,  Tom  will  set  the  type, 
perform  the  examples,  and  pass  his  slate 
to  his  teacher  for  correction.  It  has  cost  his 
instructors  some  labor  to  induce  him  to  do 
this  independent  work,  and  even  now  he  is 
not  loath  to  accept  assistance  if  it  is  offered. 

When  he  is  not  in  the  mood  for  work,  his 
fertile  brain  will  devise  some  means  for  re- 
lieving the  task  of  its  monotony.  One  day, 
when  the  other  boys  were  in  readiness  for 
the  lesson,  Tom's  seat  remained  vacant. 
Soon  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
when  it  was  opened  the  young  man  was  dis- 
covered, with  outstretched  hand,  saying, 
"how  do  you  do?"  "Why,  who  is  this?" 
asked  his  teacher  in  pretended  surprise. 
"Mr.  Stringer  from  Philadelphia,"  Tom  re- 
plied quickly.  Keceiving  a  cordial  greeting 
and  avowing  his  wish  to  visit  the  class,  he 
entered,  and  with  a  very  clever  imitation  of 


the  manner  of  an  interested  visitor,  he  delib- 
erately seated  himself  in  a  chair  reserved  for 
callers,  instead  of  in  his  own  seat  at  the 
table.  When  "Mr.  Stringer  from  Philadel- 
phia "  had  sat  thus  for  a  few  moments  with 
a  very  prim  and  precise  air,  he  was  evident- 
ly relieved  upon  being  asked  if  he  would  not 
like  to  speak  to  the  boys.  With  great  alac- 
rity he  shook  hands  with  each  member  of  the 
class,  saying  "how  do  you  do?",  and  mutual 
introductions  were  given.  lie  was  then  told 
that  if  he  would  take  a  seat  at  the  table  a 
slate  would  be  given  to  hira  and  its  use  would 
be  explained.  The  situation  began  to  grow 
less  interesting,  but  the  dignified  gentleman 
com23lied,  and  with  some  reluctance  changed 
his  role  of  visitor  for  that  of  pupil.  The  task 
was  n'lade  the  easier  for  this  bit  of  fun  at  its 
beginning. 

One  of  Tom's  most  lovable  characteristics 
is  his  loyalty  to  his  friends,  and  both  time 
and  distance  are  powerless  to  change  his 
affection  for  any  one  whom  he  has  known  and 
loved.  An  amusing  little  instance  of  this 
trait  occurred  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
teachers  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  kin- 
dergarten family  for  two  yeirs,  but  had  gone 
away.  Tom  had  been  deeply  attached  to  her, 
and  mourned  her  absence  sincerely.  At 
Christmas  time  he  was  made  supremely  hap- 
py by  receiving  a  bottle  of  perfume  from  her. 
He  guarded  it  with  jealous  care,  never  allow- 
ing himself  the  indulgence  of  using  it  upon 
his  handkerchief, — only  the  end  of  the  cork 
would  be  moistened  and  rubbed  upon  his 
face,  that  thus  he  might  enjoj'^  it  tlie  longer. 
But  alas  !  a  violent  movement  of  the  drawer 
in  which  it  was  kept  upset  the  bottle,  and 
nothing  was  left  but  an  overpowering  odor 
and  an  empty  vial.  One  evening,  when  bid- 
ding the  family  "good-night."  he  remarked, 
casually,    "must    say    'good-night'    to    Miss 

."  Wondering  what  this  ceremony  miglit 

be,  his  teacher  watched  iiis  movements  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  he  was  seen  to  pro- 
duce the  empty  bottle  from  its  resting-place, 
put  it  upon  tiie  bureau,  and,  addressing  it  as 
if  it   were  alive,  he  said,  "good-night.  Miss 
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."     Then  bestowing  a  kiss  upon  it,  he 

returned  it  to  its  original  place. 

The  following  account  of  how  Tommy 
spent  his  time  in  Wrentham  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation  has  been  compiled  from  the 
notes  which  were  kept  by  Miss  Laura  A. 
Brown,  who  was  his  special  teacher  before 
she  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  manual 
training  department  at  the  kindergarten  : 

"The^  summer  vacation  was  sjjent,  as  in 
former  years,  -among  familiar  haunts  in 
Wrentham,  where  Tom  feels  himself  to  be 
truly  at  home.  With  his  usual  love  of  fun 
and  of  out-door  freedom,  most  of  the  time 
passed  rapidly  in  simple,  healthful  play,  with 
just  enougli  labor  for  others  to  remind  him 
that  all  his  thoughts  and  efforts  must  not  be 
solely  for  himself. 

He  is  a  willing  and  trusty  little  helper 
and,  far  from  shirking  any  task,  he  often 
wishes  to  undertake  those  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  accomplish.  One  of  his 
cares  was  to  bring  in  the  wood  for  the 
kitchen  stove.  In  an  excess  of  zeal  ho  would 
pile  the  sticks  up  to  the  mantle  shelf,  and  he 
Avould  then  exhibit  the  pile  with  glee,  expa. 
tiating  upon  how  high  and  big  it  was.  In 
tliis  manner  he  would  earn  a  respite  from  the 
task  for  several  days,  nor  did  he  care  to  re- 
new the  supply  until  it  was  quite  exhausted 
in  order  that  he  might  bring  in  many  bas- 
kets full.  The  door  between  the  shed  and 
the  kitchen  is  iield  by  a  string.  Tom  found 
it  hard  to  keep  tlie  door  open  while  he  lifted 
the  basket  full  of  heavy  wood  up  the  two 
steps,  so  he  devised  a  bell  with  which  to  call 
for  assistance.  It  consisted  of  a  strip  of 
board,  four  feet  long,  fastened  upright  to  the 
door-post,  at  the  lower  end  by  a  hinge  and 
at  the  upper  end  by  a  string  run  through  a 
staple  on  the  post.  A  tongueless  bell  was 
nailed  to  the  post,  where  the  board  would 
strike  when  the  string  was  pulled.  This 
produced  a  noise  more  like  a  thump  than  a 
ring,  but  it  was  quite  as  effective  in  calling 
aid  as  if  it  had  been  more  musical. 

Another  of  Tom's  contrivances,  which  he 
called  a  gun,  was  made  by  fastening  a  block 


of  wood  to  one  end  of  a  short,  narrow  board 
by  a  few  inches  of  strong  elastic.  He 
screwed  the  free  end  of  the  board  to  a  step 
of  the  shed  stairs,  and  then,  drawing  the 
block  back,  held  it  in  place  with  a  rivet  un- 
til he  wished  to  shoot,  when  he  pulled  out 
the  rivet  and  the  released  block  would  fly  as 
far  as  the  elastic  would  allow. 

Playing  rain  has  lost  none  of  its  charms  for 
Tom.  Many  a  j^an  and  pail  has  been  filled 
at  the  pump  for  this  purpose,  and  bottles  of 
all  sizes  were  in  great  demand.  For  these, 
tin  cans  or  pails  with  holes  punched  in  the 
bottoms  were  finally  substituted,  thus  follow- 
ing out  the  idea  which  had  given  rise,  during 
a  thunder-storm,  to  his  question  how  big  the 
holes  in  the  clouds  were  through  which  the 
rain  came.  Tom's  clouds  emptied  themselves 
so  quickly  that  tired  of  filling  them,  so  he 
l^rocured  an  old  galvanized-iron  pail,  hung 
it  on  the  grape-vine  trellis,  and,  with  a  rivet 
to  check  the  shower  when  he  chose,  could 
sit  with  his  hand  under  the  stream  and  en- 
joy the  deluge  without  the  effort  of  holding 
up  the  cloud. 

The  barn  was  as  usual  the  favorite  play- 
lioase.  When  the  new  hay  had  filled  the 
lofts  to  the  level  of  the  window  sills  in  the 
gable  of  the  roof,  Tom  would  climb  up  to 
this  'nest,'  as  he  called  it,  and,  sitting  in  the 
fragrant  haj^,  he  would  play  with  ropes  and 
weights  through  the  window.  Always  cau- 
tious, he  asked  to  have  slats  nailed  across 
the  opening,  'so  people  will  not  fall  out,'  he 
explained,  adding,  '  Tom  will  not  fall  be- 
cause Tom  is  careful.'  He  seemed  relieved, 
however,  when  the  protection  was  made,  and 
was  often  seen  behind  the  bars  with  his  arms 
stretched  through,  holding  the  end  of  a  dang- 
ling cord  to  which  a  weight  was  attached. 
With  this  the  height  could  be  measured  and 
by  swinging  it  against  the  side  of  the  barn 
he  could  cause  a  vibration  which  he  could 
feel  up  in  his  perch. 

From  an  office  at  the  edge  of  an  empty  loft, 
with  a  hinged  shelf  in  front  of  it,  Tom  sold 
tickets  at  a  penny  apiece,  each  of  which  enti- 
tled the  purchaser  to  a  long  ride  in  his  swing, 
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Minds    Brought    from  Dark- 


One  of   the  Novel  Philanthropies  of  Boston  —  Young 

ness  to  Light 
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BY   J.    L.    HARBOUR 


TOiMMV    STRINGER 


P"  all   the  philan- 
thropies of  mod- 
ern  times,  none 
have   been  no- 
bler than  that 
which    has   had 
for  its  object 
the  e  d  u  c  a 
tion  of  bhnd 
boys     and 
girls,  and.  in 
some    i  n- 
stances,  deaf 
and    dumb. 
Some  one 
h  as  wisely 
said   of   this 
work  that  it 
has  "added 
a  new  prov- 
ince   to    our 
wide   king- 
dom  of    the 

Spirit."     The  time  has  been  when  a  child 

born  blind  and  deaf,  had  no  hope  of  be- 

iiig  led  into  the  fields  of 

knowledge  because  there 

was  no  system  by  which 

it    could    be    taught    to 

read,  and  become  men- 
tally the  equal  of  chil- 
dren who  see,  and  hear. 

nnd   speak.      Now   it  is 

not  so.     A  child  coming 

into  the  world  to-day  with 

the    three-fold    affliction 

of    blindness,    deafness, 

and  dumbness,  can  devel- 

lop  character  and  intel- 
ligence, and  a   capacity 

for   happiness  equal    to 

that  of  children  who  can 

see,  and  speak,  and  hear. 

From  its  aln-iost  animal- 
like existence  it  can    be 

brought   into   a  state  of 

the  highest  and  sweetest 

spiritual  perception,  and 

may   know   God  with    a 

spiritual  vision  keen  and 

clear.       There   are   not 

many    children    who 

come  into  the  world  with 

this   three-fold   affliction 

heavy    upon   them,    but 

blindness   is   a  common 

sorrow,  so  common  that 

there    are    those    w  h  o. 

holding  their  own  un- 
speakable blessing  of 

sight  cheaply,  looklightly 

upon   it,    and  give   little 

thought    to.  its   full  and 

sorrowful    import.       But 

that  there  are  less  selfish 

and  more  generous  and 

thoughtful  souls  is  evi- 
dent from  the  three  great 

buildings  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind   in 

the  Jamaica  Plain  suburb 

of  Boston.    It  is  the  only 

kindergarten  for  the  blind 

in  America,  if  not  in  the  world,  having 


Helen  Keller  has 
pupil  of  this  school, 
ber  of  weeks  here 


never  been  a  regular 
but  has  spent  a  num- 
as  a  visitor,  and  she 
takes  the  most  intense  mterest  in  it,  and 
particularly  in  Tommy  Stringer,  the  most 
remarkable  blind  boy  in  the  world.  They 
who  have  to  do  with  the  blind  dwell 
in  ?  continual  moral  sunshine,  which 
abundantly  repays  all  the  labors  under- 
taken in  their  behalf. 

The  Boston  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
is  situated  in  the  residence  part  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of  the  city. 
The  kindergarten  was  organized  in  May, 
18S7,   with   ten  pupils   in  attend- 
ance in  a  small  building.    To 
day  it  has  three  large  lour- 
story    buildings   besides 
a     large     gymnasium 
and    yet  the    facilities 
are     inadequate    for 
the    reception   of    all 
the   little   blind  chil- 
dren  who    would 
like  to  be  received 


other  pupils,  the  expense  of  her  education 
has  been  met  by  the  gifts  of  the  charita- 
ble. Tommy  Stringer  is  now  the  "star"' 
pupil  of  the  kindergarten.  He  has  a 
special  teacher  of  his  own.  He  excels 
in  mechanical  skill,  and  his  sloyd  work  is 
remarkable.  This  boy,  who  is  entirely 
blind  and  deaf,  and  who  is  just  beginning 
to  learn  how  to  articulate,  does  work  that 
would  be  creditable  to  many  a  carpenter's 
apprentice.  He  knows  eight  different 
kinds  of  wood  by  their  smell  alone,  and 
can  drive  nails  as  straight  as  any  car- 
penter. He  uses  a  saw  with  wonderful 
precision,  and  has  made  several  articles 
requiring  the  use  of  twelve  different  tools. 
He  quickly  detects  any  imperfection  in 
his  work  and  is  not  satisfied  until  it  is 
made  perfect.  He  can  take  a  rough  pme 
board  and,  without  any  assistance,  con- 
vert it  into  a  neat  letter-box,  coat-rack, 
or  shovel.  He  has  made  a  sled  for  him- 
self, and  is  as  fond  of  coasting  as  any 
other  boy  of  his  years.  His  articulation 
is  not  as  distinct  as  itwouldbe  if 
he  made  a  greater  effort  to 
speak,  but  he  very  much 
prefers  the  sign  language, 
and  does  not  care  to  talk 
in  any  other  way.  \ 
One  cannot  visit  this 
noble  institution  with- 
out feeling  the  truth 
of  the  words  of  one 
of    the  speakers  at 
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into    the    kindergarten.      From    a  very 
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the  last  commencement 
kindergarten : 

"It  may  seem,''  he  said,  "that  this  work 
of  educating  the  blind  has  not  any  close 
connection  with  the  great  task  of  reclaim- 
ing the  world  everywhere  from  its  pov- 
icny  and  vice.  But  think  what  a  chal- 
lenge this  is  to  workers  in  every  field  of 
charity  and  reform.  This  work  of  edu- 
cating the  blind  has  made  a  challenge  to 
all  men  who  work  for  truth  and  right 
everywhere.  If  one  darkened  mind  can 
be  opened  in  this  way.  why  not  others? 
If  one  obstacle  can  be  overcome,  why  not 
other  difficulties  as  well?  And  it  is  not 
(jing  to  let  men  lest  until  a  like  success 
is  won  on  all  the  other  fields  of  effort." 
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TWO    ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Pupils    of    the    Perkins    Institution 
the  Blind  Delighted  Large 
Audiences. 


for 


Yesterday,  as  In  years  gone  by,  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston  gave  two 
entertainments,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  aid  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain. 

In  the  morning  the  girls  gave  Long- 
fellow's "Matjciue  of  Pandora"  before 
an  audience  that  filled  the  chapel.  Those 
who  took  part  were  Carrie  W.  Cole, 
Blanche  M.  Thurley.  Florence  C.  Smith, 
Nellie  A.  Kennedy,  Ida  A.  Cross,  Eldora 
B.  Newton,  Sophia  J.  iluldoon,  Grace 
Wagner,  Vinnie  F.  Forbush,  i3Uen  A. 
Gavin.  They  were  assisted  by  a  chorus 
that  sung  the  lyrics,  and  Miss  Kate 
Dugan  sang  "Zephyras." 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  and  young 
men  gave  a  programme  which  con- 
tained many  patriotic  and  musical  num- 
bers. Some  of  the  performers  showed 
fine  oratorical  powers,  and  the  music 
was  well  rendered.  An  organ  number 
was  given  by  John  Henley,  Ruol  E. 
Miller  followed  with  a  declamation,  a 
patriotic  Columbian  exercise  was  ren- 
dered by  Frederick  Carney,  Charles 
Amadon,  Wilbur  Dodge,  Frank  Nllson, 
George  H.  Aberg,  Herbert  A.  Strout, 
Barnard  Levin,  Edwin  Stuart,  Robert 
Thompson,  Richard  J.  C.  Barnard, 
Francis  Rochford,  Frederick  Walsh, 
Owen  E.  Wrinn,  Clarence  Jackson,  Pat- 
rick O'Neill  and  Herbert  H.  Bowen. 

Henry  Mozealou.s  sung  "The  Roll 
Call"  with  spirit.  Tommy  Stringer  had 
his  part  in  the  programme.  He  is  both 
deaf  and  blind,  yet  he  spelled  out  a  brief 
story  of  George  Washington,  with  his 
fingers,  and  his  teacher  recited  the 
words.  Tommy  held  up  several  pictures 
to  illustrate  the  story. 

"The  Brownies  at  Play"  was  very 
funny,  and  the  boys  in  cute  costumes 
who  sang  and  acted  it  were  Joseph 
Bartlett,  Lyman  K.  Harvey,  Henry  VOi 
Vliet,  J.  Wesley  Lord.  F.  Howard 
Paige,  Edson  A.  Parks,  Edward  I). 
Ryan,  Charles  H.  Wilder,  William  E. 
Robinson,  Ben  C.  Matteson,  Charles  I>. 
WInehell,  Albert  Butter.'?,   Albert  Fuller. 

Willis  E.  Trask  declaimed  "Washing- 
ton's Sword  and  Franklin's  Staff,"  and 
the  orchestra  played  "The  Bridal  Rose." 

Mr.  Anagnos,  the  superintendent.  In 
thanking  the  audience  for  Its  attend- 
ance, reminded  them  ot  Boston's  care 
for  the  blind  since  18.12  and  the  present 
needs  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
that  the  young  may  be  Instructed  while 
their  minds  are  more  receptive  to  good 
influences.  He  5aid  it  was  the  solemn 
duty*of  every  man  and  woman  to  see 
that  these  children  have  the  proper  ad- 
vantages. He  spoke  of  Tommy  String- 
er's improvement  and  of  his  purity  of 
soul  and  hi."*  beautiful  character. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  audi- 
ence went  to  the  gymnasium  to  view 
the  exercises  there.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  was  at  the  entertainment  in  the 
chapel. 
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KINDERGARTEN   REVIEW. 

This  world  ?     Oh  yes,  it  is  bright  to  me, 
Wirrily  wee-wee,  wirrily  wee  !" 

"  Wirrily  wee-wee,  wirrily  wee  I 
We  are  as  happy  as  happy  can  be, 
Watching  and  feeding  our  baby  birds 
While  I  warble  my  tenderest  words. 
We  gather  them  food  from  morn  till  night 
And  sleep  by  their  side  till  peep  of  light. 
So  busy  and  happy,  day  by  day, 
What  else  can  we  do  but  sing  alway  ? 
The  thought  of  the  song  I  oft  repeat 
Is  love,  —  a  love  that  is  tender  and  sweet 
And  makes  the  world  very  bright  to  me, 
Me  and  my  mate  in  the  apple  tree. 
Yes,  we  are  happy  and  glad  and  free, 
Wirrily  wee-wee,  wirrily  wee  !  " 
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THE  CONNECTING  CLASS. 
Tommy  Stringer  in  the  Primary  School. 


CINCE  the  days  of  Laura  Bridg- 
*^  man,  the  education  of  blind 
deaf  mutes,  such  as  she,  has  been 
greatly  advanced  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  and  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
The  spacious  grounds  of  the 
kindergarten  accommodate  also  a 
large,  new  primary  school  build- 
ing, so  that  children  need  not  now 
be  transferred  to  the  parent  in- 
stitution at  so  early  an  age  as 
formerly.  In  this  primary  de- 
partment is  found  that  delightful 
boy,  Tommy  Stringer.  Like  Laura 
Bridgman,  Helen  Keller,  Edith 
Thomas  and  W.  Elizabeth  Robin, 
he  is  entirely  deprived  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  the  task  of  develop- 


ing his  faculties  and  teaching  him 
oral  speech  is,  indeed,  Herculean. 
Tom's  progress  during  the  last 
six  years  has  been  remarkable. 
Coming  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  when  only  jBve  years  old, 
a  mere  bundle  of  helplessness,  he 
is  now  twelve  years  of  age  and 
alert  with  intelligence  and  helpful- 
ness. Manual  training,  faithfully 
and  scientifically  carried  forward, 
has  been  a  most  important  factor 
in  his  development.  The  follow- 
ing account  from  a  newly  issued 
report  will  certainly  be  of  interest, 
as  delineating  some  of  Tom's  do- 
ings of  the  past  year.  For  the  two 
noble  pictures  of  this  dear  child  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  who 
has  courteously  allowed  us  the  use 
of  the  latest  plates. 
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Through  the  great  kindness  of 
Mr.  Gustav  Larsson,  Tom  has 
continued  his  sloyd  lessons  on  two 
afternoons  during  each  week,  and 
these  have,  indeed,  been  red-letter 
days  to  him.  His  largest  piece  of 
work,  thus  far,  has  been  a  sled, 
large  enough  for  actual  use.  Sev- 
eral other  models,  including  a  pic- 
ture frame,  bread  board,  pen-tray, 
footstool,  and  knife  and  fork  box 
have  also  been  completed. 

The  special  work  which  now  ab- 


sorbs Tom's  attention  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  little  wooden  house, 
planned  by  himself.  This  minia- 
ture building  is  complete  in  every 
respect,  and  in  it  Tommy  has  made 
provision  for  everything  relating 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
its  occupants.  Door,  window,  chim- 
ney, a  contrivance  for  a  door  bell, 
all  are  there.  Even  the  manage- 
ment of  the  culinary  affairs  of  the 
establishment  has  been  seriously 
thought  out,  for  when  Tommy  was 
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asked  the  other  day  who  would 
cook  the  beans  of  which  he  had 
brought  a  supply  in  his  pocket  for 
the  use  of  the  family,  he  promptly 
replied,  "Mrs.  Stringer  will  take 
care  of  that." 

The  idea  of  building  a  miniature 
house  was  probably  the  outcome  of 
the  devoted  attention  which  Tom 
gave  to  the  new  primary  building 
during  its  erection.  Few  of  the 
main  operations  escaped  his  watch- 
ful notice. 

It  is  to  Tom's  credit  that  he  is 
ever  ready  to  apply  his  mechanical 
skill  in  practical  service.  Is  a 
window  cord  at  the  kindergarten 
broken  ?  Tom  will  remove  it,  re- 
place it  with  a  new  one,  carefully 
adjusting  the  length  of  the  rope  to 
the  size  of  the  weight,  and  then  put 
the  sash  back  in  place.  Does  a 
lock  refuse  to  perform  its  function  ? 
Tom  is  delighted  to  take  it  apart, 
examine  its  intricate  mechanism, 
and,  discovering  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  remedy  it  with  quick  and 
skillful  fingers. 

Never  is  Tom  known  to  ask, 
"  What  can  I  do  now  ?"  Indeed, 
the  days  are  not  long  enough  for 
him  to  carry  out  all  his  little 
schemes  and  plans.  Working  with 
his  tools,  investigating,  inventing, 
treasuring  his  strings  and  nails  and 
rusty  iron  as  though  they  were 
priceless  treasures  and  from  them 
constructing  articles  of  singular 
pattern  and  extraordinary  shape, — 
these  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
Tom  amuses  himself  when  released 
from  the  schoolroom. 

•A  visit  to  a  hardware  store 
which  he  made  just  previous  to  va- 
cation revealed  his  intention  to 
renovate  the  house  at  Wrentham 
during  the  summer.  He  had 
planned  to   weight  the   windows, 


substitute  a  lock  and  h.  ndles  for 
the  latch  upon  the  door  :)^  his  ( 
room,  and  arrar'^e  an  elevatoi 
dumb  waiter  to  c; .rry  the  food  f i .  . .i 
the  kitchen  to  the  pantry ;  for,  as 
he  explained,  "It  is  too  far  for  poor 
Mrs.  Brown  to  walk."  He  knew 
just  what  was  needed  in  order  to 
make  these  improvements. 

Tom  feels  himsel  truly  at  hoii! 
among  the  familiar  haunts  of 
Wrentham,  where  his  summer  va- 
cation is  passed  in  simple,  health- 
ful play.  He  is  far  from  shirking 
tasks,  however,  and  one  of  his 
cares  was  to  bring  in  the  wood  for 
the  kitchen  stove.  In  an  excess  of 
zeal  he  would  pile  the  sticks  up  to 
the  mantel  shelf  and  then  exhibit 
the  pile  with  glee,  expatiating  upon 
how  high  and  big  it  was.  In  this 
manner  he  would  earn  a  respite 
from  the  task  for  several  days ; 
nor  did  he  care  to  renew  the  sup- 
ply until  it  was  quite  exhausted,  in 
order  that  he  might  bring  in  many 
basketfuls.  The  door  between 
the  shed  and  the  kitchen  is  held 
by  a  spring.  Tom  found  it  hard  to 
keep  the  door  open  while  he  lifted 
the  basket,  full  of  heavy  wood,  up 
the  two  steps  ;  so  he  devised  a  bell 
with  which  to  call  for  assistance. 
It  consisted  of  a  strip  of  board, 
four  feet  long,  fastened  upright  to 
the  doorpost,  at  the  lower  end  by 
a  hinge  and  at  the  upper  end  by  a 
string  run  through  a  staple  on  the 
post.  A  tongueless  bell  was  nailed 
to  the  post,  where  the  board  would 
strike  it  when  the  string  was 
pulled.  This  produced  a  noise 
more  like  a  thump  than  a  ring,  but 
it  was  quite  as  effective  in  calling 
aid  as  if  it  had  been  more  musical. 

Playing  rain  has  lost  none  of  its 
charms  for  Tom.  Many  a  pan  and 
pail  has  been  filled  at  the  pump 
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for  this  purpose,  and  bottles  of  all 
sizes  were  in  great  demand.  For 
these,  tin  cans  or  pails  with  holes 
punched  in  the  bottoms  were  finally 
substituted,  thus  following  out  the 
idea  which  had  given  rise,  during 
a  thunder  storm,  to  his  question 
how  big  the  holes  in  the  clouds 
were  through  which  the  rain  came. 
Tom's  clouds  emptied  themselves 
so  quickly  that  he  tired  of  filling 
them,  so  he  procured  an  old  gal- 


van  i  zed-iron  pail,  perforated  it  at 
the  bottom,  hung  it  on  the  grape- 
vine trellis,  and  with  a  rivet  to 
check  the  shower  when  he  chose, 
could  sit  with  his  hand  under  the 
stream  and  enjoy  the  deluge  with- 
out the  effort  of  holding  up  the 
cloud. 

The_barn  was,  as  usual,  the  fa- 
vorite playhouse.  When  the  new 
hay  had  filled  the  lofts  to  the  level 
of  the  window  sills  in  the  gable  of 
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the  roof,  Tom  would  climb  up  to 
this  "nest,"  as  he  called  it,  and, 
sitting  in  the  fragrant  hay,  he 
would  play  with  ropes  and  weights 
through  the  window.  Always  cau- 
tious, he  asked  to  have  slats  nailed 
across  the  opening,  "So people  will 
not  fall  out,"  he  explained  ;  adding, 
"Tom  will  not  fall  because  Tom 
is  careful."  He  seemed  relieved, 
however,  when  the  protection  was 
made,  and  was  often  seen  behind 
the  bars  with  his  arms  stretched 
through,  holding  the  end  of  a 
dangling  cord  to  which  a  weight 
was  attached.  With  this,  the 
height  could  be  measured  ;  and  by 
swinging  the  weight  against  the 
side  of  the  barn  he  could  cause  a 
vibration  which  he  could  feel  up 
in  his  perch. 

From  an  office  at  the  edge  of 
an  empty  loft,  with  a  hinged 
shelf  in  front  of  it,  Tom  sold  tick- 
ets at  a  penny  apiece,  each  of 
which  entitled  the  purchaser  to  a 
long  ride  in  his  swing  which  hung 
beside  his  elevator  from  the  cen- 
tral beam,  both  swing  and  elevator 
being  of  his  own  construction.  No 
one  except  Tom,  however,  cared  to 
risk  an  ascent  in  the  latter. 

Often  Tom  would  start  off  with 
the  announcement  that  he  was 
going  for  a  long  walk.  Bare- 
headed, as  usual,  with  a  stick  for 
a  staff,  off  he  would  trudge  around 
the  orchard,  away  from  walls  or 
fences,  until,  satisfied  at  last,  he 
would  return  and  state  that  he  had 
walked  two,  three,  or  more  miles. 

Several  days  before  the  end  of 
vacation,  Tom's  preparations  for 
his  return  to  school  were  com- 
pleted ;  his  playthings  were  sorted 
and  packed  or  put  away  in  his 
closet  to  be  left  behind  ;  things 
which  he  deemed  precious  were  in 


readiness  for  the  boys  ;  there  was 
a  gift  of  candy  for  his  own  special 
teacher  and  a  bag  of  apples  for  the 
other  "  hungry  teachers."  So  the 
twelve  happy  weeks  in  Wrentham 
came  to  an  end. 

All  this  tells  nothing  of  lessons, 
technically  speaking ;  yet  lessons 
were  unremittingly  pursued  dur- 
ing the  school  terms.  Tom's  stud- 
ies are  reading,  writing,  articula- 
tion, arithmetic,  history,  geogra- 
phy, physiology,  language,  science 
work,  the  Braille  point  system  and 
sloyd.  An  hour  has  been  spent  by 
him  in  the  gymnasium  each  day, 
and  he  has  devoted  a  half-hour  to 
reading  quietly  to  himself.  Dur- 
ing the  half-hour  before  supper, 
stories  not  found  in  the  raised 
print  have  been  read  to  him. 

The  study  of  physiology  has 
been  his  greatest  delight,  the  won- 
derful mechanism  of  the  human 
body  inspiring  him  with  admira- 
tion and  awe.  The  hour  for  this 
weekly  lesson  always  finds  him 
promptly  in  his  place,  and,  lest  it 
should  be  forgotten,  he  usually 
takes  the  precaution  to  visit  the 
bookcase,  provide  himself  with 
the  book,  and  lay  it  open  upon  the 
table. 

Sand  has  continued  to  be  used 
with  excellent  results  in  the  geog- 
raphy work.  A  mass  of  damp 
sand  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  un- 
der Tom's  skillful  fingers,  be  trans- 
formed into  a  map  of  North  or 
South  America,  or  Massachusetts. 
The  names  of  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, countries  and  cities,  written 
in  Braille,  are  then  pinned  on  by 
Tom  in  their  proper  places.  Sto- 
ries of  the  countries  which  he  is 
studying  in  the  geography  lesson 
are  read  to  him  during  the  week  ; 
compositions  upon  them  are  used 
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for  writing  lessons  ;  and  questions 
upon  the  same  subjects  are  read 
and  answered  by  Tom  in  Braille, 
when  the  hour  for  that  work 
comes. 

One  of  Tom's  duties  is  to  cover 
the  table  carefully,  fill  his  box  with 
sand  and  bring  it  from  the  cellar 
in  preparation  for  the  geography 
lesson.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
planning  to  provide  himself  rather 
too  generously  with  material,  when 
his  plans  were  unexpectedly  frus- 
trated by  an  authoritative  limit  to 
the  supply.  When  the  map  was 
finished  he  presented  it  for  inspec- 
tion, remarking  apologetically  as 
he  did  so  :  "It  is  a  baby  North 
America  —  no  more  sand." 

Tom  has  not  traveled  much  as 
yet,  although  it  is  one  of  his 
dreams  to  visit  all  lands.  His 
greatest  desire  at  present  is  to  see 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  one  day  he 
announced  his  determination  to 
travel  across  the  country  "  in  nine 
years, — when  I  am  twenty."  "But 
wlio  will  go  with  you  ? "  was 
asked  him.  "  Tom  will  go  alone, 
the  conductor  will  help."  (His 
faith  in  human  kindness  remains 
unshaken.)  Since  every  opportu- 
nity to  arouse  his  ambition  to  ar- 
ticulate is  eagerly  embraced,  this 
was  an  occasion  not  to  be  lost. 
"But,"  argued  his  teacher,  "the 
conductor  cannot  spell  with  his  fin- 
gers and  you  cannot  talk.  How  can 
you  go  ? "  But  Tom's  serene  im- 
perturbability was  proof  against 
the  shot.  "  I  will  teach  the  conduc- 
tor to  spell,"  was  his  calm  reply. 

As  Tom  has  a  methodical  mind, 
arithmetic  is  one  of  the  studies 
which  he  most  enjoys.  Having 
read  the  example  from  Braille  or 
from  the  raised  print,  Tom  will  set 
the   type,    perform    the    examples 


and  pass  his  slate  to  his  teacher 
for  correction.  When  he  is  not  in 
the  mood  for  work,  his  fertile  brain 
will  devise  some  means  for  reliev- 
ing the  task  of  its  monotony.  One 
day,  when  the  other  boys  were  in 
readiness  for  the  lesson,  Tom's  seat 
remained  vacant.  Soon  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  when  it 
was  opened  the  young  man  was 
discovered,  with  outstretched  hand , 
saying,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  "  Why, 
who  is  this  ? "  asked  his  teacher, 
in  pretended  surprise.  "Mr.  Strin- 
ger from  Philadelphia,"  Tom  re- 
plied quickly.  Receiving  a  cordial 
greeting  and  avowing  his  wish  to 
visit  the  class,  he  entered,  and, 
with  a  very  clever  imitation  of  the 
manner  of  an  interested  visitor, 
deliberately  seated  himself  in  a 
chair  reserved  for  callers,  instead 
of  in  his  own  seat  at  the  table. 
When  "  Mr.  Stringer  from  Philadel- 
phia "  had  sat  thus  for  a  few  mo- 
ments with  a  very  prim  and  pre- 
cise air,  he  was  evidently  relieved 
upon  being  asked  if  he  would  not 
like  to  speak  to  the  boys.  With 
great  alacrity  he  shook  hands  with 
each  member  of  the  class,  saying, 
"  How  do  you  do  ? "  and  mutual  in- 
troductions were  given.  He  was 
then  told  that  if  he  would  take  a 
seat  at  the  table,  a  slate  would  be 
given  to  him  and  its  use  would  be 
explained.  The  situation  began 
to  grow  less  interesting,  but  the 
dignified  gentleman  complied,  and 
with  some  reluctance  changed  his 
role  of  visitor  for  that  of  pupil. 
The  task  was  made  the  easier, 
however,  for  this  bit  of  fun  at  its 
beginning. 

Tom's  fondness  for  all  things  in 
the  realm  of  nature  has  been  the 
source  of  some  very  happy  hours 
in  the  schoolroom.     With  the  help 
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of  his  teacher  he  has  made  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  our  common  trees, 
classifying  them  by  fajiiilies,  col- 
lecting, pressing  and  mounting 
specimens  of  each  family,  and  writ- 
ing a  description  of  each  tree  on  the 
page  opposite  the  mounted  speci- 
men. He  is  familiar  with  all  of  our 
most  common  trees,  and  can  identify 
them  instantly  b}'  bark,  wood,  leaf 
or  fruit.  Tbis  work  has  been  a  great 
delight  to  Tom,  and  the  inquiry, 
"Do  you  want  to  go  to  w^alk  y  ' 
usually  elicits  the  eager  response  : 
•'  To  see  the  trees  ?    Yes  !  " 

Tom  is  a  born  giver,  a  natural 
dispenser.  Where  can  he  get  gifts 
to  bestow  y  How  can  a  little  waif, 
dependent  for  home,  clothing,  edu- 
cation,—  for  everything, —  on  the 
friends  whom  his  very  helplessness 
has  made  for  him,  —  how  can 
Tommy  be  a  generous  giver  ?  Yet 
such  he  is,  bless  his  dear  heart  ! 
If  a  teacher  has  a  fondness  for  a 
special  variety  of  apple,  Tom  bears 
the  fact  in  mind,  and  when  com- 
ing back  to  the  school  from  the 
farm  he  gathers  her  a  special  of- 
fering of  these  and  brings  them 
to  her  in  his  trunk.  When  he  goes 
to  the  sloyd  school,  he  notices  that 
the  brush  brooms  at  the  benches 
are  wired  together ;  and,  inno- 
cently imagining  therefrom  that 
wire  will  be  useful  to  Mr.  Larsson, 
who  provides  the  brooms,  he  car- 
ries him  a  roll  of  wire  which  he 
has  saved  for  the  purpose. 

The  carpenter  who,  with  ham- 
mer uplifted,  stops  at  the  stroke  of 
twelve  would  be  an  unreadable 
riddle  to  Tommy.  Yet  Tom  feels 
that  he  knows  something  about 
business,  too.  He  carted  wood  at 
a  cent  a  load  one  summer,  and,  far 
from  trying  to  earn  his  money 
scrimpingly,  what   did  he   do  but 


build  out  wings  on  the  sides  of  his 
cart,  so  that  he  could  carry  fuller 
loads.  "  Good  measure,  pressec 
down  and  running  ovei',"  is  cer- 
tainly the  measure  that  suits 
Tom. 

Long  befoi'e  Christmas  his  mind 
is  filled  with  Christmas  plans,  and 
he  makes  many  little  gifts.  He 
takes  pains  to  remember  just  what 
he  has  given  to  each  friend  in  pre- 
vious years,  so  that  he  shall  not 
duplicate  his  presents.  He  takes 
the  utmost  delight  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Christmas  secrets,  re- 
specting his  teacher's  as  well  as  his 
own.  Last  year,  although  they 
shared  the  same  drawer  for  the 
concealment  of  their  gifts,  and  al- 
though he  often  counted  and  looked 
over  his  own.  he  never  once  dis- 
turbed hers  ;  but  when  she  showed 
them  to  him  he  was  delighted. 

A   bitter    fate   maj^    have   tried 
to   bring   Tommy  Stringer  to  des- 
titution  in   many  ways.     Poverty 
and  physical  ills  of  cruciform  have 
wreaked   their    power    upon   him. 
But  a  heart  like  Tommy's  cannot 
be  impoverished.     Wbile   it  beats 
at  all,  it  will  bestow  as  well  as  re- 
ceive  blessing.     Said   one  to  Soc- 
rates :  "  But  if  you  do   thus,  men 
will  kill  you!"     "How   can   they 
catch    me  ? "    answered   Socrates. 
And  so  it  is  with  Tommy.     He  is 
a  free  and  generous  soul,  and  can- 
not be  cramped   into   mere  recipi- 
ency.    We   may   enrich   him  out- 
wardly  and   endow  him  with   ad- 
vantages to  counteract  his  depriva- 
tions,—  this  we  must  do  ;  how  can 
it  possibly  be   otherwise  ?  and  we 
may  love    him  and  bless  him  in 
many   ways,  —  but    Tom  himself, 
the  inner  Tom,  is  a  magnate  of 
love,    a    lord    of    resource    and  a 
giver  with  the  best  of  us  ! 
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PtJBLISHKD  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

Oi>p.    Kallroad    Station,    Bartlett    Square, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 


R.S.  BARROWS,  Proprietor 


Telephone,   -   190  Jamaica. 


The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee, 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  William  Ap- 
pletoii,  Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Miss  Caro- 
line Derby,  Mrs.  E.  Winchester  Don- 
^kW,  Mrs.  Maud 'Howe  Elliot,  Mrs.  John 
Ctftpman  Gray,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 
Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs,  Mrs.  George  11. 
Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley, 
Miss  Annie  C.  Warren,  have 
issued  invitations  for  a  reception  to 
be  given  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  corner  of 
Perkins  and  Day  Streets,  on  ]vtonday, 
April  17,  at  3  o'clock.  The  exercises 
in  the  hall  will  be  given  at  3.30  witti 
an  address  by  Rev.  James  Eells. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BUND. 

Annual  Reception  Well  Attended—Mrs 
Julia  Ward  Howe  Present— Tributes 
to  the  Late  Dr  Eliot. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
ladies'  visiting  committee,  there  was  a 
larg-e  attendance  of  patrons  and  friends 
at  the  annual  reception  given  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind,  corner  of  Perltins  and  Day 
sts,   Jamaica  Plain.  - 

The  exercises  in  the  main  hall  began 
at  3.30,  but  many  of  the  guests  came 
an  hour  earlier  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  children  In  the  pleasant 
class  rooms  and  were  much  interested 
in  the  reading  lessons,  typesetting,  etc. 
In  the  gymnasium  there  was  a  class 
of  little  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  knit- 
ting and  sewing.  . 

The  visitors  were  especially  inter- 
ested in  Tommy  Stringer's  work.  He  is 
both  deaf  and  blind.  Some  one  pre- 
sented him  with  a  little  bonbon  box  in 
the  shape  of  a  drum  filled  with  pepper- 
mints. He  felt  of  the  box  very  care- 
fully and  then  commenced  to  drum  on 
the  top  of  the  box  to  let  his  teacher 
know  that  he  knew  the  shape  of  the 
box;  then,  after  carefully  raising  the 
cover,  he  placed  it  near  his  face  and 
spelled  on  his  fingers  the  word  pepper- 
mints. The  vis^itor  suggested  that  he 
should  share  his  bonbons  with  the  other 
boys  and  he  readily  consented,  saying, 
"Enough  for  all." 

A   few   minutes   before  the  appointed 
hour  for  the  exercises  the  children  as- 
sembled in  the  main  hall  in  the  gymna- 
<!iun-   building  where   Mr  Anagnos   wel- 
comed   the   guests  very   cordially.    Mrs 
Julia  Ward  Howe  occupied  a  seat  on  the 
platform  with  Gen  Francis  Peabody,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion,  who   presided.     The   musical    pro- 
gram was  very  enjoyable.     Rev  James 
Eells  was  introduced  and  expressed  his 
Interest   in    the    work   of    the    children, 
which  he  said  seemed  such  a  splendid 
i  triumph  over  difficulties. 
1     Gen    Peabody    then    called    upon   Mrs 
I  Julia'   Ward    Howe,     who    spoke    very 
earnestly   and    hopefully    in    the    inter- 
e'?''   of  the  noble   work  which   her  hus- 
band,    the   late    Dr    Howe,    founded    so 
many  years  ago. 

In  closing  Mrs  Howe  referred  with 
much  feeling  to  the  late  Dr  Samuel 
Bliot  who  as  president  of  the  corpo- 
ra;ion.  presided  for  many  years  at 
these  exercises. 

Gen  Peabody  exoressed  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  board  for  the  teachers  under 
Mr  Anagnos,  whose  devotion  is  beyond 
all  remuneration.  He  spoke  of  the  need 
of  funds  and  of  personal  interesf  and 
activity  in  the  work.  He  also  paid  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr 
Bliot  and  said  that  while  he  could  not 
hope'  to  fill  Dr  Eliot's  place,  he  would 
endeavor  to  do  so  worthily.  A  beautiful 
bouquet  of  spring  blossoms  which  deco- 
rated the  platform  was  presented  by 
Gen  Peabody  and  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises. 
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The  Annual  Reception  Held  at   Jamaica 

Plain  Yesterday  Afternoon— Address  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Eells  and  Julia  Ward  Howa 


The    annual    reception    at      the    Jamaica  I 
Plain    Kindergarten     was     held    yesterday  i 
afternoon    and    was    largely    attended    by  | 
those  interested   in    the  work  of   the  insti-  I 
tution.        The    exercises    began    at      three 
o'clock    in    the    hall    connected    with     the 
gymnasium,  the  new  president  of  the  board 
of   trustees,    Mr.   Francis  Appleton,   presid- 
ing.    The  first  number  consisted  of  a  group 
of  songs   by  the  bojs.     This   was   followed 
by  a  violin  trio  by  Masters  F.   Sticher,  E. 
Cummings  and  A.   Heroux.     The  girls   fol- 
lowed   this   number  with  two    songs,    "The 
Birds"  and  "The  Tulips,"  which  they  sang 
with  excellent  taste  and  harmony. 

Then  came  a  most  interesting  exercise  by 
a  class  of  boys,  which  was  a  lesson  In  the, 
Fletcher  numerical  simplex  method.  The 
teacher.  Miss  Maud  Hamilton,  prefaced  the 
exercise  by  explaining  the  system  and 
stating  that  nine  of  her  boys  began  in 
September  and  four  in  January.  The  charts 
were  made  with  loose  leather  lines  across 
a  cloth  or  paper  background,  by  means  of 
which  the  children  approipriately  described 
the  clefs,  measures  and  spaces;  and  the  va- 
rious notes  were  quickly  and  accurately 
designated  by  name  and  lengths  of  time  by 
the  children.  The  exercises  in  scales,  tonics 
and  dominants,  and  the  selection  of  notes 
random,  giving  "Veon  the  right  names, 
evinced  most  rernarkable  progress  made  by 
these  children,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
very  Interesting  feature  of  the  exercises. 
At  the  close  one  of  the  boj"^  gave  a  recita- 
tion, describing  the  life  of  Bach.  A  piano- 
forte duet  played  by  two  boys,  J.  Cunning- 
ham and  H.  Rand,  and  a  song  sung  by  Net- 
tie Gray  and  Edna  Abbott,  closed  the  first 
part  of  the  programme. 

Mr.  Appletor.  then  Introduced  Rev.  James 
Eella  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston  as  the 
speaker  of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Eells  said  he  had  hesitated  about 
coming  out  to  speak  on  the  occasion,  not 
knowing  of  .iust  what  he  should  speak. 
Therefore  he  came  with  no  formal  address, 
but  with  his  eyes  and  ears  open  to  fresh 
impressions,  which  he  certainly  had  re- 
ceived. He  dvi^elt  on  the  way  the  musical 
method  had  been  presented,  and  the  songs, 
and  how  they  lead  us  all  back  to  the  hours 
of  labor  and  earnest  thought  that  has 
been  put  into  this  work.  No  other  work, 
he  said,  calls  out  such  unspeakable  pa- 
tience. He  spoke  of  the  barriers  once 
seeming  unsurmountable  with  these  teach- 
ers have  to  encounter.  Descriptions  of 
things  are  not  enough,  as  with  ordinary 
children;  demonstration  must  accompany 
them.  A  light  has  dawned  here  for  each  ] 
Individual,  the  ideal  for  each.  In  these 
lives  there  is  none  of  that  comparisan  of : 
themselves  with  others  that  so  often  be- ' 
littles  us;  they  are  all  Intent  on  develop-! 
ing  their  own  best  selves.  Then  there  is 
the  development  of  the  light  of  unselfish-  ! 
ness.  When  that  great-seeking  light  forced 
Itself  into  the  darkness  of  Helen  Keller's 
life,  the  tremendous  lesson  was  taught  of 
triumph  over  great  obstacles.  In  every 
department  of  the  work  at  the  kindergarten 
this  triumphing  over  obstacles  Is  going  on, 
and  this  Is  on©  of  the  lessons  these  chil- 
dren   teach    us.     The  seeing  of   the  Invisi- 


ble is  another  gxeat  feature  of  this  work. 
Anyone  w^ho  is  to  be  successjul  In  any  line 
must  have  the  faith  of  thesS  Uttle  ones,  of 
seeing  what  is  invisible.  That  is  what  this 
Institution  is  doing,  making  up  for  great 
loss  by  Its  grasp  of  the  invisible. 

Out  of  the  great  swelling  of  your  hearts 
In  gratitude  at  being  able  to  help  these 
little  one  comes  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings to  ourselves.  For  every  Institution 
that    looks    to'Ksrd    th>  ■     r'henlng    of 

any  one  class   works   t  pliftlng  &\l 

classes  In  s(Scl6ty,  and  so  Is  a  help  toward 
one    grand    end— the    greatest    of    a    great 


new  day.— Tt  is  our  blesSSa~WOTk,  tHSHTta" 
help  cheer  and  strengthen  these  little  ones 
and  to  multiply  by  twenty-fold  their  oppor- 
tunities; but  for  the  sa^e  of  making  cor- 
respondence between  us  and  God  we  should 
work,  and  not  solely  to  pick  up  defective 
humanity.  And  so  we  shall  help  bring  the 
world  Into  light  and  hasten  the  day  when 
there  will  no  longer  be  defective  humanity. 
Everyone  that  labors  to  help  these  good 
causes  will  bo  glad  when  the  day  comes 
when  It  shall  be  no  longer  necessary.  This 
win  not  come  in  our  day;  but  it  is  a  mag- 
nificent vision  for  us  who  perhaps  have  no 
eyes  to  see;  for  we  are  all  in  a  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  In  some  respects. 

Mr.  Peabody  then  introduced  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who  received  the  warmest 
welcome.  Mrs.  Howe  gave  as  her  text, 
"The  evil  that  men  do  lives,  but  the  good 
dies  with  them?"  taking  exception  to 
Shakspeare.  She  went  back  to  the  early 
days  of  Dr.  Howe's  work,  when  the  ob- 
stacles he  had  to  overcome  were  so  many 
and  the  helping  hands  so  few.  Tracing  the 
growth  of  the  wonderful  work  of  today 
among  the  blind,  she  reviewed  the  educa- 
tion of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  remarked  on 
the  different  basis  of  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance which  Dr.  Howe  had  In  his  work  and 
that  given  to  the  blind  and  deaf  pupils  of 
today.  This  work,  she  said,  is  one  that 
the  world  will  never  let  perish.  A  touching 
reference  was  made  to  Dr.  Eliot,  the  for- 
mer president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  say- 
ing that  the  good  which  he  did  here  lives 
after  him  in  all  our  hearts,  and  especially 
In  the  hearts  of  the  little  kindergarten  chil- 
dren. 

Two  songs  were  sung  by  the  boys,  and 
the  scheduled  exercises  closed  with  selec- 
tions by  the  "Kinder  Orchestra." 

Mr.  Appleton  made  an  appeal  for  the  kin- 
dergarten, saying: 

"Friends,    and   meinbers  of  this   corpora- 
tion,  you   who  give  freely  of  your  time  to 
promote    the   great    and    good    work,    made 
poslble  by  the  benefactions  that  have  come 
from    all    generations    and    the    State   since 
the    foundation    of    this    institution,    which 
Mr.  Anaignos  so  efficiently  directs  on   lln«3 
approved   by   our   chosen  committees;   it   is 
through  you  that  the  possibility  of  our  now 
speaking  to   the  people  at   large   exists.      I 
would  applaud,   with  you,  most  highly  and 
mc-it    heartily,    all   individual    thought    that 
shall  result  In  continued  bequests,  or  gifts 
during  life,    to   Increase  our  endowment   in 
buildings,    funds   or   otherwise,    to    promote 
and    make    more    perfect    the    objects    for 
v/hich   the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
with  its   kindergarten,   is  established.     The 
development  of  this  kindergarten,   and    the 
gradual    advancing   of   our   work    at    South 
Boston,   as   planned,   in  both   cases   can   be 
brought   nearest    to   perfection,    and   at   the 
earliest  date,   by   gifts   and   bequests.     The 
scope  of  all  good  doing  is  in  proportion  to 
the  material  at  hand   with  which   to  carry 
it  on,  and  that  material  is  both  sound  finan- 
cial   aid   based    upon   a    well-protected    gold 
standard,  and  clear,  weJl-tralned  minds  and 
bodies  ba.sed    upon   as   sound   a   foundation 
as  the  requisite  financial  aid  should  always 
be.     We   are,    as   a   corporation,    also   most 
grateful  to  all  who  have  given.  In  whatever 
way,  to  this  great  cause  of  humanity;  and, 
a.9  in  duty  bound,   I   pray   tliat  such   noble 
inclinations    will'  continue   liberally    for   all 
time,  90  that  Christian  guiding,  and   teach- 
ing,  can  be  constantly  increasing  and  per- 
fectlrig.      Do    you    not    think    that    we    are 
hearing  more  of  large  gifts   to   educational 
and  charitable  insitutions  during  the  life  of 
givers  than  heretofore?     It  seems  so  to  me, 
and    thus    may    gifts   accrue    to    the    enjoy- 
ment,  as   well   as   to   the   honor,   of  givers. 
We   gratefully   receive   useful   contributions 
In   all   forms,    but,    while    we   need   gifts    in 
money    (of    which    I    hope    Ihave    not    too 
freely  spoken)  as  generously  as  they  can  be 
given,   we  also  need   in   large  measure  per- 
sonal acti\'ity  which  can  only  be  given  dur- 
ing the  lives  of  our  friends,   and   we   trust 
and    believe    that   all   such    kindly   acts,    as 
you   who   are   now    before   me   so   earnestly 
give,   may   long  continue,   to   the   good   and 
cheerful  benefit  of  the  blind,  who  come  here 
to    .study    and    learn."      He    closed    with    a 

tendter   v/ord   of   reminiscence   of   Dr.    Eiiot, 
^ -..,-    ^^ 

thought  in  life;  and  I  know  that  to  all 
others,  as  to  me,  it  will  seem  appropriate 
to  rejoice  with  our  scholars  and  graduates 
today,  in  all  the  large  measure  of  pleasant 

,  and  helpful  good  that  Dr.  Eliot  brought  to 
us  and  others  during  his  life.     But  wo  can 

I  all  rejoice  that,  we  had  his  wUe  and  kindly 
guidance  amongst  us  so  long;  and  that  we 
can,  oldest  an*  youngest,  rejoice  In  all  the 
helpful  and  d^elightful  memories  that  his 
life  gave  to  us." 


"Thomas    Stringer.      The   progress    made 
during  the  past  six  years  in  the  unfolding 
of    the    physical,    Inteltectual    and    moral 
powers  of  this  Interesting  child  Is  remarka- 
ble.    The  special  work  which  now  absorbs 
Tommy's    atentlon   is    the   construction   of 
a    little    woodeii    house,    which    has    been 
planned  by  himself  and  of  which  mention 
Is  made  In  the  above  letter.    This  miniature 
buildihg  is  complete  in  every  respect,  and 
In  It  Tommy  has  made  provision  for  every- 
thing relating  to  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience   of    Its    occupants.       Door,      window, 
chimney,  a  contrivance  for  a  door  bell,  all 
are  there.     Even  the    management    of    the 
culinary    affairs   of    the   establishment    has 
beien  seriously  thought  out,  for,  when  Tom- 
my  wa.3   asked   the   other   day   who   would 
cook  the  beans  of  which  he  had  brought  a 
supply   In   his   pocket   for   the   use  of    the 
family,  he  promptly  replied:  'Mrs.  Stringer 
will  take  care  of  that.'     Here   follows  the 
story  of  Tommy's  progress,  as  told  by  hds 

"  'Another  period  of  twelve  months  has 
passed  over  the  little  klndergaTten  family, 
and  the  Tommy  Stringer  who  now  proudly 
counts  hils  years  as  twelve  Is  the  same 
happy  boy  of  a  year  ago,  yet  growing  each 
day  more  sturdy,  manly  and  self-reliant, 
and  feeling  a  due  sense  of  the  Importance 
of  hiis  Iincreased  age.  "When  I  am  a  man, 
is  now  the  goal  of  all  -Tom's  hopes  a,vd  as- 
pirations, and  frequently,  when  it  seems 
especially  desirable  to  reach  ma.n  s  estate, 
he  may  be  seen  with  his  little  fiB"'-«  ,^^^^7" 
up  to  its  utmost  height,  furtively  taking  ts 
measurement.  In  the  hope  that  he  caa Jils- 
cover  the  addition  of  a  few  more  ino 
his  stature. 

■    "  'He  has  found  out,  no  one  knows  how. 
that  he  Is  different  from  other  people,  thaf 
he  Is  deprived  of   the  senses   of  sight  anf 
hearing,    though  how   great    the  loss   is  W 
can     never    know.      "Will   Tom    read   wit 
his   eyes   when   a  man?"    was   his   pathetic, 
>    question  one  day,     He  frequently  pretends 
'^    fo  use  his  eyes,  turning  his  head  from  side 
to    side,    as    If    in    careful    scrutiny,    when 
some    object    baffles    his    sensitive    touch. 
One  morning  when  an  extra  nap  proved  too 
strong  a  temptation  to  be  resisted.  Tommy 
appeared    at    prayers   somewhat    late,      as 
the  boys  were  leaving  the  room  Miss  Gree- 
ley stopped  him  with  the  query:  "Why  were 
you    so    late    this    morntos?"      With     the 
quickness  of  wit  which  usually  enables  the 
young  man   to  find   a  loop-hole   of  escape, 
he  replied:   "Tom  did  not  hear  the  bell! 
In    the   astonishment    caused    by    this    sur- 
prising excuse,  further  question  or  reproof 
was    forgotten,    and    Tommy    lost    no    time 
In  taking  his  seat  at  the  breakfast  table. 
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<r  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND.  ^ 

The  annual  reception  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass., 
took  place  April  17,  with  a  large  attend- 
ance. The  eager  and  interested  crowds 
thronged  around  the  little  ones  as  they 
wove  their  patterns,  read,  and  gave  other 
displays  of  the  results  of  their  wise  and 
clever  training.  But  it  was  in  the  large 
hall,  where  one  saw  the  banks  of  little 
boys  and  girls  massed  together  as  one 
masses  flowering  plants  in  a  floral  show, 
that  the  pathos  of  the  scene  forced  itself 
upon  one,  a  pathos  intensified  as  with  ex- 
quisitely trained  voices  they  warbled 
spring  songs,  or  drew  the  bow  over  un- 
seen strings,  or  with  deft  fingers  made 
music  visible  by  means  of  pasteboard  notes 
and  staffs. 

The  hall  exercises  consisted  of  music 
from  the  children,  charmingly  arranged, 
and  addresses  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eells  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe.  Gen.  Appleton,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  made  a 
warm  plea  for  contributions  to  this  ad- 
mirable work.  When  he  presented  to 
Mrs.  Howe  a  bunch  of  beautiful  spring 
flowers,  the  children  woke  the  echoes  with 
their  plaudits  of  delight, — flowers,  poor 
little  things,  that  their  eyes  can  never  see. 

ADDRESS   OP   MBS.    HOWE. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  said: 

I  am  going  to  take  a  text  and  say  that 
I  entirely  differ  from  it,  a  text  that  the 
grandest  of  men,  Shakespeare,  has  left  us. 
He  said : 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Shakespeare 
thought  so,  what  with  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts;  but  we  have  outlived  those  sad 
and  dark  days;  we  stand  in  a  brighter  and 
better  light,  and  we  see  now  that  the 
good  that  men  do  lives  after  them;  that  it 
does  not  die,  but  is  as  immortal  as  the 
human  soul. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
beginning  of  the  education  of  the  blind, 
even  back  to  the  time  of  that  French 
priest  who  saw  a  few  blind  people  in  a 
caf6  in  Paris,  where  they  were  the  butt  of 
the  jests  of  every  one  who  came  in  and 
who  cast  them  a  few  sous  for  their  pitiful 
condition.  That  priest  straightway  felt 
that  something  better  should  be  done  for 
them,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
gather  the  blind  into  a  respectable  home 
and  to  do  sometliing  for  their  minds. 

Then  from  him  come  down  to  one  whose 
name  is  very  dear  and  cherished  here. 
Dr.  Howe,  having  been  much  interested 
in  that  work  that  I  have  spoken  of,  when 
he  saw  some  little  blind  children  in  the 
road,  not  far  from  here  perhaps,  thought 
that  they  ought  to  be  taught,  and  so  he 
gathered  them  into  his  father's  house. 
He  devoted  himself  to  this  effort,  and  it 
grew  under  his  hands.  It  was  enough  for 
him  that  the  work  was  possible,  for  if 
possible  it  ought  to  be  done;  and  out  of 
that  has  sprung  all  this  wonderful  work. 

Then  Dr.  Howe,  after  seeing  how  much 
could  be  done  for  the  blind,  and  what 
aptitude  they  had  for  certain  work,  and 
how  the  whole  domain  of  education  was 
really  within  their  reach,  thought  of  the 
cliildren  who  were  not  only  blind,  but 
also  deaf  mute — for  there  were  little 
creatures  so  forlorn  as  that.  Let  us  try 
the  experiment,  he  said;  let  us  see 
whetlier,  even  to  the  soul  so  darkened  and 
so  solitary  and  so  silent,  we  cannot  bring 
the   light  of  divine    humanity.     And   he 


finds  such  a  child,  and  witli  greac  aimcuny 
persuades  her  parents  to  let  him  take  her 
to  the  institution,  where  she  is  trained 
and  where  she  becomes  the  wonder  of  the 
world — anew  chapter  in  human  history. 
I  remember  when  my  husband  went 
abroad  after  that  achievement,  how  he 
was  received  with  the  greatest  interest, 
because  they  had  been  watching  it  from 
there.  It  was  such  a  wonderful  thing 
that  this  blind  and  deaf  mute  had  not  only 
learned  to  use  language,  but  had  learned 
the  values  of  thought  and  of  literature, 
as  far  as  a  girl  of  fourteen  could.  She 
was  about  that  age  when  I  first  knew  her. 
But  for  that,  who  knows  whether  this 
later  attempt,  which  has  been  such  a 
brilliant  success,  and  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  for  so  many  of  these  chil- 
dren to  whom  Nature  has  been  unkind, 
would  have  been  undertaken? 

I  am  impressed  with  the  noble  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  this  country  has  been  begun  and 
carried  on.  It  has  been  conceived  on  a 
very  noble  scale,  that  these  blind  children 
have  a  rigJit  to  the  whole  inheritance  of 
man,  that  everything  that  is  uplifting, 
heroic,  and  beautiful  has  its  place  in  their 
lives,  no  matter  how  hard,  no  matter 
what  it  costs.  They  have  a  right  to  all 
these  elements  of  glory  and  of  beauty  and 
of  high  resolve  and  conscience,  and  they 
must  be  taught  these  things.  This  comes 
from  a  deep  respect  for  human  life  and 
character,  and  we  cannot  too  much  rever- 
ence it.  It  is  one  of  those  good  things 
which  the  world  will  never  let  perish. 

I  remember  that  the  last  time  I  spoke 
here,  it  was  a  dearly  beloved  friend,  a 
friend  from  my  youth — and  such  a  dear 
friend  to  these  children — who  asked  me 
to  speak,  dear  Dr.  Eliot.  "Let  Mrs.  Howe 
say  something,"  he  said.  And  I  was  much 
moved  then,  because  I  remembered  how 
we  were  young  together,  and  I  thought  of 
the  wealth  of  our  young  life  in  the  past, 
and  how  now  we  were  in  advanced  age, 
bowed  a  little  with  the  weight  of  years, 
as  we  stood  there  together  to  look  over 
these  young  children  and  to  refresh  our 
fiouls  with  the  sight  of  their  happiness 
and  of  the  wise  and  loving  care  of  which 
they  are  the  object.  And  now  that  dear 
friend  is  gone;  but  oh,  the  good  that  he 
•did  lives  after  him!  It  lives  in  the  minds 
of  all  of  us,  and  in  the  remembrance  of 
«ven  these  little  children.  D-ar  little 
ones!  never  forget  Dr.  Eliot;  beloved  you! 
How  he  loved  to  see  you  caress  your 
dolls,  and  to  see  you  go  through  your  ex- 
ercises and  your  dances!  Never  forget 
him!  He  was  such  a  friend  as  you  might 
wish  to  love  and  revere  all  your  life  long. 

Contributions  to  aid  in  this  excellent 
work  of  educating  blind  children  may  be 
sent  to  M.  Anagnos,  Perkins  Institute, 
South  Boston,  Mass. 
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Telephone,    -    li'<*  Jamaica. 


As  has  been  their  custom  for  severai\ 
years,  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Vincent  Ak- 
eroyd  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Dud- 
ley Street  Opera  House,  on  Tuesday, 
May  3,  at  8  o'clock,  for  the  benefit  of 
the"  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  a 
worthy  object  which  cannot  fail  to  ap- 
peal to  all.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
of  Ml-.  Akeroyd,  14  Atherton  Street, 
!  Koxbury,  of  his  pupils,  or  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten on  Perkins  Street. 
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CONCERT  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE 
BLIND  ASYLUM. 


By  far  the  most  interesting  and 
noteworthy  musical  performance  of 
the  season  in  this  locality  was  the 
concert  given  Tuesday  evening  in  the 
Dudley  Street  Opera  House  by  the  pu- 
pils of  Mr.  Vincent  Akeroyd,  in  aid  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Ja- 
maica Plain.  The  hall  was  crowded 
by  a  very  attentive  audience. 

The   soloists  were   uniformly   good, 
some  notably  so,  while  the  orchestral 
playing  was  one  of  the  most   taking 
parts  of  the  entertainment.     The  solo 
played  by  Master  Abraham  Keller,  a 
small  boy  of  about  7  years  or  so,  was 
especially   deserving   of   praise.     "Air 
mit   Variation,"    by    Rodi,   played   by 
Mr.    Philip    Sullivan,    showed    careful 
study.      Miss    Ethel    Phillips    played 
Jean  Beckers'  "Eomanza"  sympathet- 
ically and  well.    Sarasate's  "Nocturne 
de  Chopin,"  familiar  to  violinists,  was 
played   by    Miss   Alta    Shackley   in   a 
manner  which  reflected    great  credit 
on  her  teacher  and  herself.    Especially 
deserving  of  high  praise  for  its  inter- 
pretation and  fine  technique  was  the 
solo,      Vieuxtemps'      "I      Lombardi,' 
played    by   Miss  Harriette    Campbell. 
Wieniawski's  "2d  Polonaise,"   a   brill- 
iant composition,  was  well  played  by 
Mr    Eobert  King.     Mr.    Ernest   Cole- 
man, the  cornet  player,  gave  a  rendi- 
tion of  Meyerbeer's  '^Cavatina,"  illus- 
trating Mr.  Akeroyd's  versatility  as  a 
teacher  of  more  than  one  instrument. 
"Selections  from  Martha"  was  played 
by  Miss  Mary  Allen  (from  the  Kinder- 
garten)    and  Masters   Bailey,    Blum- 
berg,  Faunce,  Heath,  Keller,  Heroux, 
Cummings  and  Sticher  (the  last  three 
boys  from  the  Kindergarten).  "Felice," 
by  Langey,  was  given  by  the  Misses 
\keroyd,  Barry,  Butterfield,  Cochrane, 
Davis,  Hamlet,  Lynch  and  Ward,  and 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  audi- 
ence,   as   indeed   was  the   whole   pro- 
gram. 

The  accompanists  were  Miss  Alice 
Cahill,  Miss  Mary  Davis  and  Miss  Car- 
men Mares. 


SPEINGFIELD,  MONDAY,  MAY  22,  1899. 

PP^INDERGARTBN  FOR  THE  BUND. 

No  stronger  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  kin- 
dergarteu  for  the  blind  could  be  presented 
tuau  the  sight  of  these  happy  little  children 
in  their  songs  and  games.  The  opportunity 
for  S'lch  a  sight  will  be  afforded  at  the 
fom.neneenient  exercises  of  the  Perkiusi  in- 
stitution, which  will  be  held  at  the  Boston 
theater  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  6,  at  -4 
o'clock,  where  the  kindergarten  children  will 
have  pos&ession  of  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, :ind  will  illustrate  stories  about  trees  i 
bv  sonas  and  games.  Dr  William  J.  Long  | 
will  add.-ess  the  audience  upon  the  work  | 
of  the  idndergra-teu  aicl  its  claim  upon  the 
licncvolence  of  good  people.  Loinrny  | 
Stringer  will  have  ;i  prominent  part  in  the 
exercisies.  The  second  part  of  the  pro- 
grnni  will  he  devoved  to  the  work  of  the 
older  pupils  along  various  lines.  Gen 
Francis  H.  .\ppleton  will  preside  and  pre- 
sent cliplomas  to  the  12  graduating  piipds 
of  the  school.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  institution.  39  Avon 
«tiect,  Boston.  The  upper  gallery  of  the 
theater  will  be  open  to  the  public  without 

tickets.  ^_^__  )/ 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION   FOB  THE  BLIND. 


No  stronger  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  could  be  pre- 
sented than  the  sight  of  the  happy  little 
children  in  their  songs  and  games.  The 
opportunity  for  such  a  sight  will  be 
afforded  at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  which  will  be 
held  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  6,  at  3  o'clock,  where  the 
kindergarten  children  will  have  possession 
of  the  first  part  of  the  programme,  and  will 
illustrate  stories  about  trees  by  songs  and 
games.  Dr.  William  J.  Long  will  address 
the  audience  upon  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  its  claim  upon  the  benevolence 
of  the  good  people  of  Boston.  Tommy 
Stringer  will  have  a  prominent  part  in  the 
exercises  The  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  older  pupils  along  various  lines.  Gen. 
Francis  H.  Appleton  will  preside  and  pre- 
sent diplomas  to  the  twelve  graduating 
pupils  of  the  school.  Tickets  may  be 
obtained  from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston, 
or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution,  No. 
39  Avon  Street,  Boston.  The  upper  gallery 
of  the  theatre  will  be  open  to  the  public 
without  tickets. 
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YOUNG    PEOPI 


TOMMY  STKINGKB   (THE  BLIND  BOT). 


ON  the  third  day  of  July,  188G,  there  was 
born  to  very  poor  parents  in  Freeport, 
Pennsylvania,  a  little  boy  who  was  as 
other  children  are  until  he  was  about  three 
years  of  age,  when  that  terrible  disease, 
cerebro-spinal  nieningritis,  assiailed  him.  He 
came  forth  from  months  of  suffering  a  pale, 
delicate,  helpless  little  fellow  entirely  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb.  For  a  long  time  he  was  in  the 
hospital  in  Allegheny.  Pennsylvania.  It  hap- 
pened that  Helen  Keller  was  visiting  in  Alle- 
gheny when  she  was  told  of  the  poor  little  lad 
in  the  hospital  suffering  from  the  threefold 
aflliction  that  was  heavy  upon  her.  The  gener- 
ous and  sympathetic  nature  of  Helen  Keller 
was  deeply  touched  by  what  she  had  been  told 
about  Tommy  Stringer,  and  it  was  partly 
through  her  appeals  and  efforts  in  his  behalf 
that  Tom  was  brought  to  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  in  Boston  when  he  was  nearly  five 
years  of  age.  A  more  pathetically  helpless  lit- 
tle fellow  than  he  was  at  this  time  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of.  He  could  scarcely 
walk,  and  he  had  less  intelligence  than  some 
animals.  He  had  every  appearance  of  being 
as  feeble  in  mind  as  he  was  in  body,  and  there 
were  those  who  doubted  if  he  could  be  taught 
anything. 

But  there  were  those  in  the  kindergarten 
who  were  consecrated  to 

"  A  blessed  life  of  service  and  of  love." 

There  were  women  of  infinite  patience  and 
gentleness  to  whom  the  least  little  glimmer  of 
intelligence  or  comprehension  on  Tom's  part 
was  a  rich  reward  for  days  of  laborious  effort. 

He  was  the  only  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy  iu 
the  building.  Happily  there  are  not  many 
such  boys  in  the  world. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since  it  became 
possible  to  teach  children  thus  afBictcd,  and 
had  little  Tommy  Stringer  been  born  fifty 
years  ago  he  could  never  have  developed  the 
power  and  intelligence  he  has  developed  under 
the  present  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind. 

A  short  time  after  Tom  was  brought  to  the 
kindergarten  in  Boston  his  mother  died.  His 
father  was  too  poor  to  contribute  anything  to- 
ward the  heavy  exjiense  of  keeping  Tom  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  had  it  not  b(>en  for  the  sym- 
pathy and  interest  his  sorrowful  condition  cre- 
ated in  the  hearts  of  those  who  saw  him,  he 
would  perhaps  have  been  sent  back  to  his 
father  and  allowed  to  grow  up  utterly  ignorant 
and  helpless.  Such  men  as  Phillips  Brooks  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  became  interested  in 
him.  Indeed,  Phillips  Brooks  dearly  loved  the 
little  boy  and  went  often  to  see  him.  It  costs 
$700  a  year  to  keep  Tom  in  the  kindergarten, 
because  he  must  have  a  special  teacher.  He 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  gifts  of  the 
charitable  for  this  money.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
record  that  a  part  of  it  sometimes  conies  from 
other  boys  and  from  such  young  people's  so- 
cieties as  the  King's  Daughters,  the  Christian 
Endeavorers,  and  the  Young  People's  Union. 
It  seems  most  fitting  that  boys  and  girls  should 
contribute  to  the  sui)port  of  the  seventy  other 
boys  and  girls  who  are  cared  for  at  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind.  None  of  them  have 
'i'om's  triple  affliction  and  yet  none  of  them 
equal  him  in  some  respects.  He  has  been  gifted 
with  great  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity.  He 
has  not  Helen  Keller's  surprising  intellectual 
powers,  but  be  far  surpasses  her  in  the  use  of 
his  hands.  His  mechanical  skill  is  wonderful, 
and  he  uses  his  hands  with  a  deirroe  of  skillful- 
ness  and  cleverness  une(iualed  by  most  boys 
of  his  age  who  can  s(»e  and  hear  and  siK'ak. 

He  has  been  for  some  time  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson,  one  of  the  finest 
teachers  of  wood  sloyd  in  America.  Picture  to 
yourselves,  boys,  a  little  fellow  of  twelve  years 
standing  at  a  carpenter's  bench  hanmiering, 
sawing,  planing,  nailing  and  using  all  kinds  of 
carpenter's  tools  as  freely  as  you  could  use 
them.  Ho  never  hurts  himself  with  his  ham-  ' 
mer  nor  with  any  of  his  sli:irpest-edged  tools, 
and  he  seems  never  to  have  any  difliculty  in 
finding  any  tool  he  wants.  So  exact  and 
methodical  is  he  that  he  never  misplaces  any- 
thing, and  he  never  suffers  the  vexation  of  hav- 
ing to  "  scurry  around  "  finding  any  of  his  be- 
longings. 

Tom's    keen-scented    little    nose    sometimes 
takes  the  place  of  his  eyes,  for  if  he  wants  to 
use  a   certain   kind   of   wood   he   smells   it  out 
from   among  any   <ither   kinds  of   wood   among  j 
which  it  may  be  pl.-iccd.     He  knows  eight  dif-  | 


ferent  kinds  of  wood  by  their  smell,  and  if  he 
wanted  to  combine  the  eight  difeerent  kinds  m 
any  article  he  was  making  he  could  select  them 
without  assistance  from  any  one. 

While  Tom  is  about  as  apt   as  the  average 
boy    in    most    of    his    studies    he    excels    in 
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ihechanical  skill,  and  he  dearly  loves  his  sloyd 
work.  His  face  is  wreathed  in  smiles  every 
moment  when  he  is  at  his  work  bench,  and  he 
is  always  soiTy  when  he  must  leave  it.  The 
study  has  always  been  a  source  of  great  de- 
light to  Tom  and  he  can  tell  the  name  of  a 
tree  by  feeling  of  the  shape  and  texture  of  the 
leaf.  The  determination  of  the  boy  to  make 
all  of  his  work  as  perfect  as  possible  is  some-  | 
thing  many  seeing  boys  might  emulate  with 
profit.  His  first  pi€K?e  of  finished  work  at  his  | 
sloyd  bench  was  a  footstool.  Some  time  later 
ihe  made  a  box  most  carefull.v  and  beautifully 
sand-papered.  Taking  it  to  his  room  and  com- 
Iparing  it  with  the  footstool,  he  pointed  to  a 
rough  edge  on  the  stool  and  said  iu  a  tone  of 
self-condemnation,  "Too  bad!  Too  bad!" 
Since  then  no  slovenly  work  satisfies  him. 

Tom  keeps  a  little  diary,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  taken: 

Jan'y  15.  My  box  is  all  done.  I  used  the 
hammer  and  nails  and  plane  and  block-pane 
and  vise  and  sandpaper  block.  The  awl  makes 
the  hofes  so  that  I  can  tell  where  to  drive  the 
nails. 

Jan'y  22.  I  am  making  a  hat  frame.  It  is 
fifteen  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide.  It 
will  have  three  hooks  in  it.  The  hooks  are  six 
inches  apart.     It  will  screw  on  to  the  wall. 

Jan'y  29.  I  used  a  new  tool  to-day.  It  was 
a  brad  awl.  I  make  three  holes  with  it  for 
the  hooks.  I  sawed  the  cherry  wood  into  five 
pieces  to  make  the  letter  case.  I  used  the  back 
saw. 

His  sloyd  teacher,  Mr.  Larsson,  says  this  of 
Tom: 

"  Nothing  in  the  line  of  teaching  could  give 
greater  happiness  and  satisfaction  than  direct- 
ing the  activities  of  this  dear  boy.    His  eager-  i 
ness   and   intelligence   are   a   constant   inspira-  | 

tion,  and  he  is  the  most  lovable  specimen  of 
boyhood  imaginable.  Alive  all  over,  full  of 
curiosity  and  the  spirit  of  investigation,  playful 
and  mischief-loving,  he  offers  rich  material  for 
Study  and  affords  constant  delight." 

Unlike  Helen  Keller,  Tom  does  not  care  to 
learn  to  speak.  He  decidedly  prefers  the  sign 
or  finger  language.  He  can  by  placing  his 
fingers  on  one's  lips  understand  every  word 
that  is  spoken.  His  vocal  chords  are  not  in- 
jured, and  he  can  be  taught  to  speak  as  dis- 
tinctly as  Helen  Keller  now  speaks,  but  he 
often  shakes  his  head  and  says  with  his  sign 
language,  "  No,  no,"  when  asked  to  speak  ' 
vocally.  He  speaks  now  so  that  his  teachers 
understand  all  that  he  says,  but  his  sentences 
would  hardly  be  intelligible  to  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  hearing  him  speak.  He  is  required  to 
ask  vocally  for  everything  at  the  table,  and 
so  great  is  his  aversion  to  expressing  his  wants 
in  this  way  that  sometimes  he  will  do  without 
a  favorite  dessert  rather  than  ask  for  it 
vocally. 

Tom  is  the  soul  of  generosity  and  dearly 
loves  to  give  pleasure  to  others.  I  cannot  for- 
bear giving  at  least  one  pretty  and  pathetic  in- 
cident of  Tom's  beautiful  generosity.  One  of 
his  little  blind  mates  at  the  kindergarten  was 
taken  very  ill  and  was  carrie<l  to  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  Boston.  One  day  Tom  and  his 
teacher.  Miss  Conley,  went  to  the  hospital  to 
see  the  little  sick  Eugene.  Tom  walked  softly 
about  among  the  long  row  of  beds,  lightly 
touching  each  little  sufferer  until  he  found 
Eugene,  whom  he  recognized  the  moment  he 
touched  him.  Tom  stood  by  the  bed  for  a  long 
time  lovingly  stroking  Eugene's  head,  his  face 

overflowing  with  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
Finally  Tom  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  bringing  forth  a  small  object, 
he  laid  it  in  Eugene's  hand  and  closed  his 
fingers  over  it.  It  was  a  little  shell  from  a 
foreign  country  that  some  one  had  given  to 
Tom,  and  it  was  one  of  his  most  valued  treas- 
ures. After  that  he  carried  something  for 
Eugene  every  time  he  went  to  the  hospital. 

I  could  write  many  more  pages  about  this 
dear  and  wonderful  boy.  but  there  is  not  room 
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iui  moreTand^you  will  want  to  read  the  follow- 
ing- little  letter  written  by  Tom  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  "Young  People's  Weekly"; 
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EXHIBITION  OF  SLOYD 


Public  Invited  to  Inspect  This  Year's 
Work  at  the  Training  School  on  Bea- 
net  Street 

Another  course  of  instruction  in  educa- 
tional liandwork  at  tlie  Sloyd  Training 
School  on  North  Bennet  street  will  soon 
be  ended,  and  the  result  of  the  students' 
worli  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  jschool 
rooms.  The  exhibition  was  opened  yes.ter- 
day  for  two  days.  Sloyd  is  tool  work  so 
arranged  and  employed  as  to  stimulate  and 
promote  vigorous  and  Intellig-ent  seU-activi- 
ty  for  a  purpose  which  the  worker  recog- 
nizes as  good.  This  explanation  of  the 
word  is  accepted  at  the  school  with  a  prac- 
tical illustration,  for  as  the  pre.scrlbed 
course  progresses  the  student  is  expected  to 
apply  his  hand  at  someth.'ng  original,  outi 
side  of  the  course,  and  to  make  a  model\ 
for  the  school  museum.  A,s  this  model  Is 
the  onlj'  tangible  memory  tlie  graduate 
leaves  behind  him  It  usually  represents  Ms 
best  efCorts,  both  in  the  use  of  tools  and 
In  the  execution  of  design.  This  year  there 
is  quite  a  large  collection  of  such  models, 
all  different,  displayed  on  one  of  the  tables. 
It  Includes  an  ingeniously  contrived  ruler 
for  drawing  parallel  lines,  an  adjustable 
bToom-brush  holder,  a  clock  frame,  weather 
vane,  tool  box,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  origi- 
nal In  design  and  show  different  uses  of 
tco's.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  this 
collection  Is  a  little  house  made  by  Tommy 
Stirlnger,  thte  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boyt 
who  has  studied  sloyd  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  not  a  great  architectural  production, 
but  it  is  Master  Stringer's  conception  of 
the  appearance  of  a  simple  house  as  closely 
as  he  can  materialize  that  conception  by 
the  use  of  tools.  He  has  spent  many  a 
day  upon  the  constniotion  of  this  little 
house,  exhibited  it  in  his  home  to  close 
friends  and  returned  it  to  the  school  as  a 
gift  to  Gustaf  Larsson,  the  principal  of 
the  school.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
the  boy  experienced  was  in  drilling  a  hole 
through  a  piece  of  wood  for  a  chimney  and 
then  in  drilling  another  hole  in  the  proper 
place  cm.  the  roof;  but  he  refused  any  as- 
sistance and  accomplished  it  all  unaided. 
The  doorbell,  which  he  pulls  occasionally, 
pretending  to  listen  to  its  sound,  is  as  in- 
genious as  it  is  simple;  while  an  American 
fla.g  waves  over  the  front  door.  At  present 
Tommy  is  making  a  table. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  year's  work- 
is  the  development  of  a  course  of  work  for 
normal  schools.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  secure  a  well-equipped  and  conducted 
department  of  manual  training  for  every 
normal  school  in  the  State.  The  course 
planned  at  the  Sloyd  Training  School  is 
based  upon  the  broadest  educational  prin- 
ciples, but  is  entirely  practical  in  every  de- 
tail. It  is  concise,  having  been  planned 
with  special  reference  to  the  limited  time 
available  for  any  one  subject  in  a  normal 
school,  but  it  is  so  comprehensive  that  any 
•  teacher  giving  to  the  subject  one  hundred 
hours  conld  not  fail  to  gain  an  Intelligent 
insight  into  the  educational  value  of  mian- 
ual  training.  This  year's  graduation  class 
consists  of  nineteen  men  and  women  who 
are  teachers  in  public  schools  at  different 
parts  O'f  the  country,  some  coming  from 
California  and  Ohio.  Four  of  the  members 
of  this  class  will  remain  another  year. 
These  students  have  worked  at  their  bench- 
es, or  attended  lectures,  at  the  school  five 
days  a  week  since  the  beginning  of  the 
course  In  OetO'ber.  School  teachers  and' 
masters  of  Boston  public  sichools  have  re- 
ceived Instructions  once  a  week,  and  about 
two  hundred  pupils  from  grammar  schools 
In  the  North  End  district  have  attended  the 
Sloyd  Training  School  weekly. 
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GRADUATION  EXERCISES. 


First  in  the  list  of  cominencenient 
exercises  whicli  are  due  at  this  season 
of  the  3'ear  and  foremost  in  interest 
are  those  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  which  will  be  held  at  'Bos- 
ton Theatre,  June  6,  at  three  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton  pre- 
siding. Diplomas  will  be  conferred 
upon  twelve  pupils  of  the  school.  A 
prog'ram  of  g-reat  merit  and  diversity 
of  subjects  has  been  prepared,  show- 
ing the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  sci- 
entific and  musical  work  and  in  physi- 
cal and  manual  training.  The  kinder- 
garten department  has  a  prominent 
part  in  the  exercises.  Tommy  iStringer 
will  appear  in  "Two  Boston  Boys," 
and  the  young-er  children  mil  illus- 
trate ''Stories  About  Trees"  by  songs 
and  games.  The  claims  of  the  kinder- 
garten upon  the  hearts,  the  minds 
and  the  purses  of  all  lovers  of  children 
will  be  presented  in  the  address  by 
Dr.  William  J.  Long.  Tickets  (may  be 
obtained  from  M.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  in- 
stitution, 39  Avon  Street,  Boston.  JNo 
tickets  are  required  for  admission  to 
the  upper  gallery. 
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ANNIVERSARY  ENTERTAINMENT. 

MUSIC  BY  BOYS  PROM  BUIIND  ASYLUM 

interesting  •  exercises 
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Twenty-Seventh  Year  of  Publication 


The  News. 


i>UBMSHED  EVERY  SATUKDAY. 

Opp.    Railroad    Station,    Bartlett    Square, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  ftlass. 


R.  S.  BARROWS,  Proprietor 


GRADUATION    EXERCISES. 

The  annual  graduation  exercises  of 
the  Kinderg-arten  for  the  Blind  were 
held   at  the   Boston   Theatre  Tuesday 
afternoon.     The    large    audience    was 
most    attentive   to   the  _  doings   of    the 
children,  whose  patience  and  faithtul- 
ness    to    tasks    assigned    have    made 
them  capable  of  demonstrating  along 
iS   of  work  done  by   the    children 
whose  eyes  do  the  work  which  is  part- 
is done  by  the  hands  of  these  patient 
little  toilers.    Touching  indeed  was  it 
to  see  the  little  ones  at  their  task  and 
realize  that  only  the  light  that  comes 
throuo-h  love  and  intelligence  is  theirs, 
while    forever    the   light    of    day      he 
beautiful  colors  of  the  flowers  and  the 
faces    of    those    they    love    are    but^  a 
picture  of    fancy.     Songs,    modeling, 
ILmes,   music  by   the   Kinder  Orches- 
tra, exercises  in  physi^^amial  ti  am- 
ing    gymnastics   and'^ilitary   drill 
quickly  succeeded   e^|2%ther,   all  be- 
?ng  performed  withHi^curacy   and 
finish   that   was   a   delight   to   witness 
and     would    have   been    creditab  e     to 
children  who  had  not  the  obstacles  of 
darkness  to  contend  with. 

As  usual  much  of  the  interest  cen- 
tred around  little  Thomas  Stringer 
who  is  besides  being  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb.  His  paper  on  "Two  Boston 
BoTS  the  Puritan  Boy  of  1690  and  the 
Boston  Boy  of  1899,"  was  read  by  him 
fn  his  sign  language   and  interpreted 

bv  his  teacher..  „,i^^o=c 

-Dr  William  J.  Long  gave  an  address 
on  the  kindergarten  work  and  C^en. 
Appleton  gave  the  address  of  ■^•elcome^ 
Following  were  the  names  of  those 
graduates:  Margaret  Mary  Fogarty 
Caroline  Roekwood  Lambe,  Annie 
Knowles  Noble,  Grace  Ella  Snow, 
Louisa  Elizabeth  Warrener,  William 
Thomas  Clenon.  William  Lynch, 
Srence  Patrick  Mannix,  Francis 
Bowen  i^^Iorris,  Edward  Schuerer,  Eu- 
gene Seward  Smith,  Francis  Vigneroe 
Weaver. 


Tommy  Stringer  says  he  would  ra^th- 

er  be  the  Boston  boy  of  1899  than  the 
Puritan  boy  of  1690.  Wise  Tommy!  Small 
chance  for  him  as  a  Puritan  boy,  but  to- 
day he  sees,  though  blind;  hears',  though 
deaf,  and  speaks,  being  dumb.  Few  more 
wonderful  things  has  our,century  to  record. 


:SMAY,    JUNE   7,    1899 


BLIND  CHILDREN  GRADUATED 


Klnderearteners  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution Show  Proficiency  In  Intereatingr 
Exercises  — Results  of  Faithful  Work 
of  Teachers 

The  intense  heat  of  yesterday  did  not 
prevent  there  being  a  crowded  auditorium 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  attendance  upon 
the  annual  exercises  of  Perkins  Institution 
and  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  It 
Is  evident  that  public  Interest  in  the  In- 
mates of  those  popular  institutions  is  as 
great  as  ever.  On  the  stage  was  grouped 
the  pupils  and  teachers  of  both  schools  and 
several  of  the  trustees,  with  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  occasion,  Dr.  William  J. 
Long  of  Andover. 

After  a  fine  performance  of  selections 
from  Gounod's  "Faust"  by  the  school 
band,  the  exercises  were  formally  opened 
by  General  Francis  H.  Appleton,  the  new 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  Samuel  Eliot.  General  Apple- 
ton  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  all,  and 
gave  a  short  history  of  the  institution  from 
its  inception,  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  John  H. 
Fisher's  early  efforts  in  getting  the  Insti- 
tution incorporated,  March  2,  1827.  Since 
that  time  men  and  women  in  prominent 
■walks  in  various  ways  have  contributed  to 
Its  success.  Dr.  Howe  was  at  the  head 
forty-five  years  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Anagnos.  In  1833  the  Institution  went  to 
Pleasant  street,  and  In  1839  moved  to  the 
present  site  in  South  Boston.  A  touching 
tribute  was  paid  to  Dr.  Eliot's  tender  care 
and  affection  for  the  institution,  and  the 
loss  which  the  board  of  trustees  have  sus- 
tained in  his  recent  death. 

Tommy  Stringer  was  then  presented  to 
the  audience,  and  he  gave  a  most  Interest- 
ing speech,  as  follows;  "Boston  is  an  old 
city.  More  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
the  Puritans  came  across  the  ocean  to 
found  a  new  city,  on  three  hllls^Beacon 
Hill,  Copp's  Hill  and  Fort  Hill.  Boston 
boys  walked  in  lanes  and  drove  their  cows 
to  pasture.  Washington  street  was  isne  of 
these  lanes.  There  was  a  beacon  on  Bea- 
con Hill,  and  boys  liked  to  coast  down  It  in 
winter.  An  Indian  postman  carried  letters 
from  town  to  town,  and  the  people  rode  In 
stages.  Because  the  people  In  Boston  town 
were  good  and  brave.  It  grew  to  be  a  big 
city.  There  are  over  five  hundred  thousand 
people  here  now.  Boston  boys  now  ride  In 
steam  and  electric  cars.  The  mail  and  tel- 
egraph carry  our  mes.sages,  and  big  steam- 
ers carry  us  on  the  water.  The  little  Purl- 
tan  bpy  would  find  everything  changed,  ex- 
cept/Che  Common."  Tommy  Illustrated  his 
remarks  by  pictures  which  he  had  drawn 
himself,  and  naturally  elicited  a  storm  of  , 
applause.  "I  am  very  glad  that  the  llttlo 
Puritan  boy  came  across  the  sea,  who  lived 
In  1C99,  but  I  would  rather  be  a  Boston 
boy   of   1899,"    was   his    patriotic   and    pro- 

:  gresslve  sentiment  In  closing. 

'  •  While  the  other  children  were  preparing 
for  the  tree  exercise.  Dr.  Long  was  Intro- 
duced and  made  a  telling  speech.  He  said: 
"The  things  that  touch  men  deepest  are 
still  invisible  things;  they  are  of  the  soul, 
not  of  the  ,^y_e  Suid  ear.    "Hiat  old  singer ,_ 


/ 
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who,  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  led  the 
Spartans  to  victory  on  the  plains  of  Mes- 
senla,  who  calmed  the  civil  discords  of  the 
Greeks,  or  roused  them  to  Invincible  cour- 
age when  the  enemy  hammered  at  the 
g'ates,  who  gave  to  worshippers  their 
hymns,  and  to  plain  people  their  songs, 
and  to  soldiers  their  paeans  of  victory- 
was  a  blind  man.  And  If  today  you  have 
thrilled  unconsciously  at  the  thought  that 
the  boy  of  '99  Is  the  same  boy — God  bless 
him — that  braved  the  wilderness  with  the 
Pilgrims,  and  followed  the  minute-men  In 
'76;  that  his  heart  Is  as  far  from  oppression 
and  tyranny  now  as  when  he  braved  the 
governor  general  on  yonder  hill  who  dared 
molest  the  freedom  of  his  frog-pond,  It  Is 
not  only  a  blind  boy,  but  a  deaf  mute  that 
touches  your  faith  and  patriotism.  And 
we  thank  him  for  the  teaching."  Dr.  Long 
then  proceeded  to  a  concise  philosophical 
discussion  of  the  kindergarten  principles, 
concluding: 

"It  is  the  unconscious  pathos  of  these 
llttlo  lives,  tlie  bravo  daily  strugigle  that 
leads  me  to  ucge,  as  a  last  word,  that  two 
things  are  needed  to  keep  up  this  noble 
work:  love  and  money.  'Ph«  love  is  here, 
shown  In  the  tender  fostering  care  of  the 
home,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  great  heart 
of  Boston.  But  money  is  needed,  too.  The 
State  pays  nothing,  neither  does  the  city, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  this  beautiful 
Institution.  The  Income  of  It-s  invested 
funds  Is  less  than  one-half  the  amount 
needed  and  the  rest  must  be  made  up  by 
private  subscription^.  I  find  but  one  ques- 
tion In  the  heart  of  the  supertendent.  Of 
his  teachers  he  Is  sure;  they  are  devoted. 
Of  hds  work  he  has  no  doubt;  it  is 
divine.  But  shall  it  coTitlnue,  or  shall  It 
fail,  and  these  little  ones  ibe  sent  back  to 
the  darlcness  of  neglect  and  Ignorance? 
And  in  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion lies  your  work.  Surely,  this 
kindergarten  must  not  be  closed, 
like  Froebel's,  because  there  Is  no 
money  to  keep  it  up.  Th^  little  ones  are 
here;  they  need  your  help;  and  who  can 
refuse  a   oMld   his  need?" 

When  Dr.  Long  had  finished,  the  little 
kindergarten  children  were  ready  with 
their  "Stories  at>out  IVees."  Several  had 
prepared  clay  models,  and  the  kindergar- 
ten joined  in  the  songa  and  gajmes.  The 
first  child  showed  the  tree  of  the  forest, 
the  others'  the  axe,  the  woodman,  the  logs, 
the  boards  and  the  house;  finishing  with 
descriptive  verses  In  concert.  Then  were 
pretty  songs  and  g^mes.  Into  which  every 
child  entered  with  the  heartiest  enjoy- 
ment, and  which  elicited  much  applause. 
Next  the  kinder  orchestra  distinguished  It- 
self, Tommle  Stringer  playing  a  tiny  zither 
In  perfect  time  and  tune.  This  orchestra 
Is  made  up  of  fifteen  boys  from  the  kinder- 
garten, who  play  on  tambourines,  har- 
moniums and  other  small  Instruments,  and 
do  themselves  and  their  teachers  great 
credit. 

Number  three  on  the  programme  was  an 
exercise  In  physics  by  the  boys  of  Perkins 
Institution  graduating  class,  treating  of 
electricity  and  what  it  may  accomplish. 
Following  this  the  girl  graduates  gave  an 
Interesting  exercise  in  manual  training, 
drafting  patterns  with  wonderful  accuracy 
and  facility. 

The  gymnastic  and  military  drill,  which 
came  next,  showed  even  greater  skill  than 
ever  among  the  larger  boys.  After  a  sa- 
cred song,  beautifully  sung  by  a  chorus  of 
girls.  General  Appleton  presented  twelve 
diplomas,  giving  with  them  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  and  practical  advice.  The 
name«  of  the  graduates  were  Margaret 
Mary  Fogarty,  Caroline  Rockwood  Lambe, 
'  Annie  Knowles  Noble,  Grace  Ella  Snow, 
Louisa  Elizabeth  Warrener,  William  Thom- 
as Clenon,  William  Lynch,  Lawrence  Pat- 
rick Mannlx,  Frances  Bowen  Morris,  Ed- 
ward Schuerer,  Eugene  Seward  Smith  and 
Francis  Vlgneroe  Weaver.  The  exercises 
closed  with  a  chorus  from  Mendelssohn  for 
mixed  voices. 
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Hard    Indeed    would    be    the    heart    that 

mnl  h^H  1':,'"°^«<^  o'^  the  faces  of  the 
little  blind  children  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
a^  they  played  their  fascinating  games, 
and  past  softening  would  be  the  sympathies 
of   those   who    could    listen    to    Dr.    Long's 

S"o"/  f,^^'^'-'P"°'^  °f  'he  daily  work  a^ 
Play   of   those   happy    "unfortunates"    who 
are    being    developed    In    the   Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain.    It  fs  o^ 
of   the  miracles   of   the  century-thls  mar- 
vellous development  of  the  blind  and  deaf. 
Tommy  Stringer  alone  Is  worth  all  th«  la- 
!ffl  T  f'?^^^^  =^"^  Mr.  Anagnos  and  their 
efflclent   helpers,    to   say   nothing  of  Laura 
Bridgman    and   Helen   Keller   and   all    the 
others    who   owe    the    light   and   sweetness 
of  life  to  them.    It  ought  not  to  be  n«ce^ 
sary  in  a  community  like  our  beloved  Bos- 
ton, that  they  should  be  obliged  to  ask  for 
pecuniary    help;    but,    to    our    credit    be    it 
written,  the  response  has  always  been  im,- 
medlate  and  sufficient  when  an  appeal  has 
been  made.    The  time  has  come  when  fur- 
her  assistance  is  asked.    It  u  a  privilege 
to  give  to  such  a  cause,  and  Mr.  Anagnos 
win  surely  receive  help,  now  that  he  needs 
It  again. 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Wassachusetts 


School  for  the  Blind. 


Boston,  May  J  3,  J  899. 

To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  InstUtttion  : 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be  held  in 
the  Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  6,  at  3  p.m..  Gen.  Francis 
H.  Appleton  presiding^. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with 
your  presence. 

The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  first  balcony,  dress  circle,  and 
family  circle  of  the  Theatre  wiU  be  reserved  for  the  members  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution,  to 
whom-  this  invitation  is  sent,  until  Friday,  May  26.  Tickets  will 
be  forwarded  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  them  are  requested  to  send  me 
a  written  requisition.  No  more  than  TWO  can  be  given  to  an 
applicant. 

The  seats  will  be  POSITIVELY  reserved  until  THREE 
O'CLOCK.,  when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy 
all  vacant  places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


♦♦♦  Programme  .♦♦ 

part  I. 


1.  BAND.    Selection  from  "Fa«st."     ....        Gounod 

2.  KINDERGARTEN. 

I.     TWO    BOSTON   BOYS. 

The  Puritan  Boy  of  1690. —  The  Boston  Boy  of  1899. 
By  Thomas  Stringer. 

II.     STORIES    ABOUT  TREES. 

Illustrated  by  Songs,  Modelling,  and  Games. 

"In  the  green  forest  glades." 

"  The  woodman  cuts  the  forest  tree." 

By  the  Kindergarten  Children. 

Ill,     MUSIC.     "  The  Hub  Waltz."       ....        C.  C.  Roeske 
By  the  Kinder  Orchestra. 

ADDRESS  ON   THE  WORK  OF  THE   KINDERGARTEN. 
By  William  J.  Long,  Ph.D. 

3.  EXERQSE  IN  PHYSICS. 

By  the  Boys  of  the  Graduating  Class. 

4.  EXERCISE  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Drafting  Patterns. 
By  the  Girls  of  the  Graduating  Class. 
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part  H. 


U    GYMNASTICS  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 

By  THE  Boys. 


2.    SACRED  SONG.    *' Light  of  the  World." 

Set  to  music  of  Gounod's  Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia. 
By  A  Chorus  of  Girls. 


.     Le  Beau 


3.    PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton. 


4.    CHORUS  FOR  MIXED  VOICES. 
**OntheSea."      . 


Mendelssohn 


f^rf  f^f  ^^^ 


NAMES  OF  GRADUATES. 


MARGARET  MARY  FOGARTY. 
CAROLINE  ROCKWOOD  LAMBE. 
ANNIE  KNOWLES  NOBLE. 
GRACE  ELLA  SNOW. 
LOUISA  ELIZABETH  WARRENER. 
WILLIAM  THOMAS  CLENON. 


WILLIAM  LYNCH. 
LAWRENCE  PATRICK  MANNIX. 
FRANCIS  BOWEN  MORRIS. 
EDWARD  SCHUERER. 
EUGENE  SEWARD  SMITH. 
FRANCIS  VIGNEROE  WEAVER. 
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Kindergarten  for  the  Blind* 


An  Earnest  Appeal  for  Annual   Subscribers. 

The  kindergarten  holds  a  most  prominent  place  on  the  list  of  the 
agencies  which  are  employed  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  blind.  Its  mission  is  a  holy  one.  It  stands  for  the  salvation  of  a 
large  number  of  little  sightless  children  from  the  woes  of  one  of  the 
severest  of  human  afflictions  and  for  their  elevation  in  the  social  and 
moral  scale  of  our  civilization.  The  field  of  its  operations  was  greatly 
enlarged  last  autumn  by  the  opening  of  the  primary  department  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  family,  the  third  in  order.  But  this  benefi- 
cent addition  involves  a  proportionate  increase  of  current  expenses. 
Hence,  in  order  that  the  tiny  helpless  pupils  may  be  well  cared  for  and 
thoroughly  developed  and  trained,  there  is  imperative  need  of  larger 
resources. 

Next  to  the  yearly  income  of  the  endowment  fund,  the  annual 
subscriptions  to  the  kindergarten  form  a  most  valuable  factor  in  its 
financial  status.  The  money  received  from  this  source,  supplying  as  it 
does  not  an  insignificant  part  of  the  current  expenses,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  not  only  to  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  infant  institution 
but  to  its  very  existence.  Indeed,  without  this  aid  the  beneficent  work 
of  the  little  school  cannot  possibly  be  carried  on  in  its  integrity  and 
present  efficiency,  nor  can  there  be  any  hope  for  improvements. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  are  obliged  to  appeal  again  to  the  loyal 
friends  and  generous  helpers  of  the  blind,  asking  not  only  for  larger  gifts 
but  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  the  annual  subscribers. 

Shall  it  not  be  that  from  this  time  onward  those  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  little  sightless  children  will  not  stop  sending  their  donations  until 
the  kindergarten  is  placed  on  a  firm  financial  foundation  ? 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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Commencement  Exercises 

of  tbc  Perkins  Institution  and  lTlassa= 
cbusctts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston 
tl)eatre,  tmsday,  June  6,  1899,  at 
3  p.m.    Doors  open  at  2.30  ^  ^  ^ 


6en,  Trancis  B-  JlppUton  presiding 


the  piano  used  is  a  Knabe 


Hi^ 


♦♦♦  Programme  ♦.♦ 

part  I. 


J.    BAND.    Selection  from  "Faust."     ....        Gounod 

2.  KINDERGARTEN. 

I.     TWO    BOSTON   BOYS. 

The  Puritan  Boy  of  1690.— The  Boston  Boy  of  1899, 
By  Thomas  Stringer. 

II.     STORIES    ABOUT  TREES. 

Illustrated  by  Songs,  Modelling,  and  Games. 

"  In  the  green  forest  glades." 
"The  woodman  cuts  the  forest  tree." 

By  the  Kindergarten  Children. 

III.     MUSIC.     "  The  Hub  Waltz."       ....        C.C.Roeske 
By  the  Kinder  Orchestra. 

ADDRESS  ON   THE  WORK  OF  THE   KINDERGARTEN. 
By  William  J.  Long,  Ph.D. 

3.  EXEROSE  IN  PHYSICS. 

By  the  Boys  of  the  Graduating  Class. 

4.  EXERQSE  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Drafting  Patterns. 
By  the  Girls  of  the  Graduating  Class. 


part  U. 


U    GYMNASTICS  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 

By  the  Boys. 
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2.    SACRED  SONG.    «  Light  of  the  World." 

Set  to  music  of  Gounod's  Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia. 
By  a  Chorus  of  Girls. 


Le  Beau 


3.    PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton. 


4.    CHORUS  FOR  MIXED  VOICES. 
"On  the  Sea."      . 


Mendelssohn 


tjr*  t^^  t!^ 


NAMES  OF  GRADUATES. 


MARGARET  MARY  FOGARTV. 
CAROLINE  ROCKWOOD  LAMBE. 
ANNIE  KNOWLES  NOBLE. 
GRACE  ELLA  SNOW. 
LOUISA  ELIZABETH  WARRENER. 
WILLIAM  THOMAS  CLENON. 


WILLIAM  LYNCH. 
LAWRENCE  PATRICK  MANNIX, 
FRANCIS  BOWEN  MORRIS. 
EDWARD  SCHUERER. 
EUGENE  SEWARD  SMITH. 
FRANCIS  VIGNEROE  WEAVER, 
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Kindergarten  for  the  Blind* 

An  Earnest  Appeal  for  Annual   Subscribers. 

The  kindergarten  holds  a  most  prominent  place  on  the  list  of  the 
agencies  which  are  employed  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  blind.  Its  mission  is  a  holy  one.  It  stands  for  the  salvation  of  a 
large  number  of  little  sightless  children  from  the  woes  of  one  of  the 
severest  of  human  afflictions  and  for  their  elevation  in  the  social  and 
moral  scale  of  our  civilization.  The  field  of  its  operations  was  greatly 
enlarged  last  autumn  by  the  opening  of  the  primary  department  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  family,  the  third  in  order.  But  this  benefi- 
cent addition  involves  a  proportionate  increase  of  current  expenses. 
Hence,  in  order  that  the  tiny  helpless  pupils  may  be  well  cared  for  and . 
thoroughly  developed  and  trained,  there  is  imperative  need  of  larger 
resources. 

Next  to  the  yearly  income  of  the  endowment  fund,  the  annual 
subscriptions  to  the  kindergarten  form  a  most  valuable  factor  in  its 
financial  status.  The  money  received  from  this  source,  supplying  as  it 
does  not  an  insignificant  part  of  the  current  expenses,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  not  only  to  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  infant  institution 
but  to  its  very  existence.  Indeed,  without  this  aid  the  beneficent  work 
of  the  little  school  cannot  possibly  be  carried  on  in  its  integrity  and 
present  efficiency,  nor  can  there  be  any  hope  for  improvements. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  are  obliged  to  appeal  again  to  the  loyal 
friends  and  generous  helpers  of  the  blind,  asking  not  only  for  larger  gifts 
but  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  the  annual  subscribers. 

Shall  it  not  be  that  from  this  time  onward  those  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  little  sightless  children  will  not  stop  sending  their  donations  until 
the  kindergarten  is  placed  on  a  firm  financial  foundation  ? 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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BOSTON   POST, 


AiOTBEB  [ELL 


People  Marvel  a!  Baoiarkatile 
Education  of  Imw]  Strlogir. 

IS  DEAF, 


Delivered  an  Address  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  Yesterday  Afternoon. 


SOUHETHING  OF  HiS  LIFE. 


One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  instances  of 
the  overcoming  of  adversity  was  brought 
to  the,  notice  of  tlie  Boston  public  very 
forcibly  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  ex- 
ercises in  connection  with  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Among  those  who  took  part  In  the 
exercises  was  Thomas  Stringer,  a  little 
chap  who  has  started  on  life's  journey 
seriously  handicapped.  He  can  neither 
see,  speak  nor  hear,  yet  his  face— his 
beautiful  face— was  fairly  aglow  yester- 
day afternoon  with  intelligence  and  in- 
terest. And  although  he  cannot  speak  he 
addressed  the  great  throng  on  "The  Bos- 
ton Boy  of  1699  and  the  Boston  Boy  of 
1S99."  It  wasn'fmerely  a  composition,  it 
was  an  illustrated  talk,  and  the  illustra- 
tions were  all  his  own  handiwork.  "Tom- 
my," for  that  is  ^hat  he  is  affectionately 
called,  had  draw^  two  maps,  showing 
'Boston  and  its  emvirons  during  the  co- 
lonial period  and  that  of  today.  In  the 
essay,  all  his  own,  he  showed  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  land  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  difference  then  and  now. 

"Tommy"  speaks  to  the  people  through 
his  teacher,  Jliss  Connolly.  Yesterday 
shf  iiild  his  hand,  and  while  he  spoke 
w; .  'liii  nimble  fingers  she  repeated  to 
tho  audience. 

Thomas  Stringer  is  another  Helen  Kel- 
ler, and  will  become  just  as  famous;  in 
fact,  the  authorities  of  the  institution 
consider  his  case  the  most  marvellous  on 
■record.  He  'started  on  his  career  of  de- 
velopment at  the  kindergarten  from  the 
lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  intelligence. 
When  he  was  brought  to  Bosion  in  1892 
by  a  nurse  from  the  Allegheny  Hospital, 
near  Pittsburg,  wrapped  in  a  loose  gar- 
ment and  hardly  able  to  stand  erect  and 
walk,  he  was  scarcely  difCcrent  from  a 
young  animal,  a  good-natured  puppy.  His 
little  face  had  a  blank  and  vacant  look 
and  his  brain  was  in  a  completely  dor- 
mant state. 

The  first  thing  that  had  to  be  done  in 
his  training  was  to  reverse  the  order  of 
his  day.  Ho  had  become  accustomed  to 
sleeping  soundly  during  the  daytime  and 
to  staying  wide  awake  from  7  or  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  imtil  the  next  morning. 
This  curious  habit  he  contracted  at  the  Al- 
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THOMAS    STRINGER, 
Who,    though   deaf,    dumb   and   blind,   de- 
livered  an    address   yesterday. 
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legheny  Hospital,  where  he  was  assigned 
to    the     care    of     a    kind-hearted     night  ' 
nurse,  who  looked  after  him  and  fed  him  ! 
while  she  was  on  duty.    When  this  anom-  I 
aly   was   corrected,    the   arduous   work  of ; 
breaking  an  aperture  through   the  double  ! 
walls  of  the  prison  of  Tommy's  soul  was 
fairly    inaugurated    with    great    earnest- 
ness,   and    it    was    prosecuted    with    un- 
swerving faith  and  unflagging  zeal.    True, 
the  difflculties   met   at   every   step   m   ad- 
vance were  enorjnous,   and   the  obstacles, 
arising    chiefly    from    his    stolid    indiffer- 
ence  to   what   was   done   for   his   deliver- 
ance, were  appalling. 

As  soon  as  Tommy  was  liberated  froni 
the  bonds  of  his  seclusion,  and  a  direct 
medium  of  communication  was  estab- 
lished between  his  brain  and  the  outer 
world  through  the  sense  of  touch,  his  edu- 
cation began  in  a  simple,  natural  way, 
and  has  been  carried  on  ever  since  with 
thoughtful  care  and  loving  solicitude.  A 
lump  of  living  clay  "has  been  transformed 
into  a  fine  boy,  a  noble  human  being,  a 
sturdy,  manlv  young  fellow,  whoso  life  is 
full  of  goodness,  innocence,  generosity, 
happiness,  mirth  and  mischief,  arid  wliose 
laugh  rings  out  as  freciuently  and  as  joy- 
ously as  that  of  the  merriest  and  hoaltha- 

Tom    '  ontinued    to    take   lessons 

in  <=lovu   :  I  Iv  from  Mr.   Gustaf   i^iars- i 

son  'principal  of  the  Sloyd  Training] 
School  in  North  Bennet  street.  During 
the  past  year  he  hag  made  several  arti- 
cles, among  them  being  a  brerd  board,  a 
picture  frame,  a  sled,  a  stool,  nen  tray 
and  a  knife  and  fork  box.  He  has  also 
written  excellent  descriptions  of  the  arn- 
cles  he  l»as  made  and  their  uses.  Ot  his 
work   Mr.  Larnson   has  written:  , 

"Originalitv    is    now    the    most    striking 

and  interesting   feature  of   his   work.    He 

is    full   of   ideas   about    what   he  wants  lO 

make   and   of   plans   for   carrying   out  his 

ideas     >Iis  sensitive  touch  discovers  flaws 

in    work  which   most    boys   would    fail   to 

detect   with  their   eyes.     He   will   exclaim 

'Bad     bad!'    as   he    passes   nis    hngor  over 

a  surface  and  feels  that  it  is  not  perfect, 

and  'Gnodr   when   he  is  sati.-^fied   v.'ith  his 

1  examination.      i    must    not    overlook     the 

!  matter   of  skill,   for  he  has  gained  mucn 

I  in   this  direction.  • 

!      "Tom   is  r.  delight  to  us  all.     Hl.s  bench 

I  ic  always  surrounded  by  an  eager   group 

i  oif  interested  observers  and  learners,  who 

gain    Invaluable    truths    by    watching   him 

I  and  noting  the  means  by  which  his  mind 

■  is  reached."  .«       ,    ^        , 

I    Miss  Connolly,  who  is  now  Tom  s  teacher, 

,  I  has  kept  a  diary  of  the  past  years,  which 

lis   full  of  interest.     In   it  can  be  seen  tlie 

'  i  steady     an-i    marvellous     growth     of     the 

-  i  bov    as  well  as  the  evidences  of  the  man- 

!    llne'ss  of  his  character.     It  v.-ould  conrume 

1 '  more  ^ipace  than  can  be  given  to  enumer- 

'  ate    afl    that    teems    with    interest    in    the 

'  I  development  and  unfolding  of  this   lovely 

;   boy.  
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You   are  cordially   invited   to   the   last   meeting   for   the 

season   of   the 

MEN'S  LEAGUE, 


in    the 

First  Baptist  Church,  Needham, 
Monday  Evening,  June  26th,  J  899,  at  7.30. 


Please  present  this  ticket  at  the  door. 

(See  other  side.) 


IMONG   the    attractions   arranged   for   the  evening  will 

\    ^    MASTER    TOM   STRINGER,    the     wonderful 

deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy,  who  will  read  an  original 
essay;  MR,  DELBERT  L.  WEBSTER,  pianist,  winner  of 
scholarships  and  high  honors  at  the  N.  E.  Conservatory  of 
Music;  MR.  H.  GORDON  McDOUGALL,  who  has  carried 
off  special  and  first  prizes  for  declamations  at  the  Boston 
English  High  School,  and  MR.  THEO.  A.  WYLIE,  gymnasium 
instructor.  This  in  addition  to  the  regular  Men's  League 
Speech,  which  will  be  by  Rev.  Herbert  J.  White,  and  music 
by   the   Men's   Chorus.     j»  j*  jt  jt  ji  jt     Ice  cream   and   cake. 


aa7....-y^xx^.-.    >.   .■»>>!   .-,   -^ 
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The  News. 

.SEPTEMBER  23.  1899.  .. 

KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
opened  its  doors  to  its  sightless  pu- 
pils last  Thursday  morning.  At  pres- 
ent it  has  not  been  estimated  what 
the  number  in  the  classes  will  be  this 
year,  although  preparations  have  been 
made  for  the  same  as  last. 

The  new  building  on  Day  Street,  tlie 
second  farthest  from  Centre  Street, 
will  contain  more  scholars,  some  eight  | 
being  taken  from  the  central  house,  [ 
J  which  tutors  the  youngest  members. 
This  means  a  promotion  for  the 
young  people,  who  go  from  thence, 
later  on,  to  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston.  The  numbers 
of  the  central  house  will  be  filled  up 
from  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Certain  changes  in  the  staff  call  for 
notice.      Miss    N.    B.    Vose   has   been 
chosen   matron  of   th'e   Kindergarten. 
Miss  Vose  for  eleven  years  has  been 
associated  with  the  school,  but  for  the 
past  year  has  been  engaged  elsewhere. 
Miss    Vose    was    formerly    assistant 
matron;  and  the  promotion   seems  to 
have  given  general  satisfaction.     The 
position    of    chfief    matron    has    been 
held  by  Miss  Isabel  Greeley  since  the 
establishment  of  the  school,  but  now 
Miss  Greeley,  in  company  with  mrs.  j 
S.  J.  Davidson,  who  retired  from  the  j 
school  a  year  ago,  after  long  service,  | 
has  opened  a  private  sanitarium  for  j 
invalids  at  Brooklme.  j 

Miss  Helen  S.  Conley,  the  well 
known  and  faithful  teacher  of  the  re- 
markable Thomas  Stringer,  has,  along  j 
with  her  charge,  been  ti-ansferred ; 
from  the  Kindergarten  building  to  the 
primary  building  adjoining.  This  is 
in  the  line  of  promotion,  and  is  a 
tribute  to  Mass  Conley's  work. 

The  teachers  remain  as  before.  Miss 
L.  H.  Stratton  of  the  advanced  class 
in  the  Kindergarten,  returned  Tues- 
day from  Detroit,  her  home;  Miss 
Thomas,  the  Kindergartner,  and  Miss 
Hamilton,  the  music  teacher,  came 
back  Wednesday.  Miss  Flora  Foun- 
tain, the  assistant  mqti-on,  appeared 
for  duty  a  week  ago,  from  her  home, 
Deer  Island,  N.  B. 

In  the  pilimary  building  two  changes 
occur  in  the  staff  of  teachers.  Miss 
H.  M.  Abbott,  the  music  teacher,  has 
been  transferred  to  South  Boston  for 
advanced  work,  her  place  having  been 
taken  by  a  Miss  Tucker  from  Olean, 
N.  Y.  With  the  growth  of  the  classes 
in  the  primary  building  another  teach- 
:  er  has  been  called  for,  and  Miss  Annie 
I  P.  Knapp  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  has  ac- 
'  cepted  the  positiion  of  assistant  in  the 
literary  work.  Miss  Hopkins  returned 
Tuesday  from  Oakdale  and  resumes 
charge  of  the  literary  work,  and  Miss 
Hall,  who.  is  back  from  Greenwich, 
continues  with  her  classes  in  the  sloyd 
work.  Miss  M.  J.  Jones  enters  upon 
her  second  year  as  matron  of  the  pri- 
mary building,  refreshed  from  the 
summer  vacation  spent  in  Blora,  On- 
tario. 

The  girls'  department  of  the  school, 
under  the   matronship  of  Mrs.  J.   M. 
Hill,  will  contain  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  scholars  as  last  year.     What- 
ever the  change  in  numbers  may  be, 
[lit  is  safe  to  say,  judging  by  previous 
I  years,  that  it  will  not  exceed  by  ten! 
:  pupjls  the  limit  of  last  term.  ' 


No  change  occurs  in  the  staff  <^*. 
teachers,  T^-ho  are  Miss  A.  E.  Shed, 
No  change  occurs  in  the  staff  of 
Kindergartner:  Miss  A.  M.  Lane,  pri- 
mary teacher;  Miss  L.  A.  Brown, 
sloyd  teacher,  -and   Miss  E.   M.   Fair- 

*  banks,  music  teacher.  The  assiistant 
matron.  Miss  C.  M.  Loring,  is  still  ati 
her  duties. 

'  The  grounds  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  look  their  'best,  the  hand' 
of  the  gardener  having  been  active 
during  the  weeks  of  summer. 
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DECEMBER^,    1899. 

1  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass,  Dec  6,  1899. 
Dear  Bud  Brier: 

We  haive  heard  with  great  pleasure  of 
the  blossoms  whicli  a  friend  from  the 
I  Franklin  park,  a  botanist  from  the 
Marine  park,  in  South  Boston,  and  a 
lady  from  Somervllle,  and  we,  the  chil- 
dren from  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  desire  to  make  a 
contribution  by  sending  to  you,  not  half 
a  dozen,  but  a  generous  supply  of  dande- 
lion blossoms. 

Please  accept  them  ■with  our  love  and 
best  regards.  We  are  going  to  sing  our 
Christmas  carols  on  Friday,  Dec  22,  at 
11  o'clock  a  m,  and  we  shall  be  most 
happy  to  have  you  and  your  children 
come  and  hear  us. 

If  the  weathc-r  continues  to  be  as 
pleasant  you  and  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  pick  on  our  grounds  all 
the  blossoms  wblch  you  may  wish  to 
gather. 


Z\3C  JSoaton  iprese  Club, 
14  asoswortb  Street. 


with    affectionate    regards    and   best 
wishes,  from 

The  Children  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind. 


v: 


Bud  Brier  i.s  very  grateful  to  these 
little  blind  children  for  a  beautiful  box 
of  fresh-picked  and  frost-eluded  blos- 
soms. He  is  thankful,  too,  for  the  invi- 
tation to  the  kindergarten's  Christmas 
carols;  and;  though  he  may  be  able  to 
respond  in  person,  he  cannot  bring  "his 
children."  He  must  wait  awhile  for 
ithem. 

IkL.'-    ^" '■'■' 

Mfc.^MB  III       ' 


Boston,   Mass., 


1899. 
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The  News. 

,  JJECEMBER  16,  1899. 

f  Thp  pupils  of  the  Kincier|;arten  for 
tlifi  BHnrl  on  Day  Street  are  rehears 
ins  special  music  to  lie  given  Friday, 
December  22,  at  11  a.  m.  The  public 
is  cordially  invited  to  what  promises 
an  interesting:  entertainment.  The 
school  will  close  for  ten  days,  begin- 
ning on  the  above  date.  Miss  Strat- 
ton  and  Miss  Thomas  alone  of  the 
teachei's  in  the  boys'  department  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
visit  through  the  vacation.  Miss 
Hoplvins  and  Miss  Hall  of  the  primary 
department  will  spend  their  holiday  in 
the  towns  of  Hopedale  and  Greenwich 
respectively.  All  the  instructors, 
with  the  exception  of  the  principal, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hill,  of  the  Helen  Curtis 
Bradlee  Building,  which  is  exclusive- 
ly for  girls,  will  repair  to  their  re- 
spective homes.  The  majority  of  all 
the  pupils  will  join  their  parents  for 
the  few  clays. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


r 


FR/DAY,  DEC.  22,   1899. 

SAW    NOT    THEIR    AUDIENCE. 


Blind  Children  Give  Concert  Just  Beforq 
Going  Home  for  Christmas. 

There  was  a  scene  of  mingled  pathos 
and  joyfulness  at  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind.  Jamaica  Plain,  this  morning; 
pathetic  to  the  large  number  of  outsid- 
ers present,  but  the  forerunner  of  a 
much  anticipated  event  in  the  placid 
lives  of  the  inmates  of  the  institute, 
for  tonight  many  of  them  leave  to  spend 
Christmas  with  their  parents.  So  this 
morning,  as  has  been  the  custom,  the 
children  gave  a  little  exhibition  in  their 
hall  and  sang  carols  full  of  joyfulnes§ 
and  good  will  toward  all. 

It  was  at  11  o'clock  that  the  children 
filed  into  the  hall  and  faced  the  audi- 
ence they  could  not  see.  Their  princi- 
pal, Mr.  Anagnos,  was  with  them,  and, 
after  a  brief  word  of  welcome,  an- 
nounced the  first  number,  a  recitation 
and  carol  by  the  girls.  The  other  num- 
bers were  as  follows:  Carol,  "The  First 
Christmas,"  Nettie  Gray  and  Joseph 
Rodi;lgo;  piano  duet,  James  Cunningham 
and  Harry  Rand;  recitation,  "Upon 
This  Happy  Morning,"  Ludge  Jean; 
carol,  "There's  a  Song  in  the  Air,"  by 
the  primary  boys;  violin  solo,  Mary  Al- 
len; recitation,  "Two  Little  Stockings," 
Charles  Blxby;  carol,  "One  Midnight, 
Oh,  So  Long  Ago,"  by  the  kindergarten 
boys;  violin  trio,  Alfred  Heroux,  Frank 
Stitcher  and  Edwin  Cummlngs;  carol, 
"Joyously  Carolled  the  Angels,"  com- 
posed expressly  for  the  girls,  words  by 
M.  P.  Bailey,  music  by  M.  M.  Tooker; 
recitation,  "Christmas  Story,"  John 
Jordan,  Leon  Gibson  and  Clarence  Ham- 
lett;  carol,  "Hall,  Hail,  the  Christmas 
Day."  by  the  girls;  selection,  "Breeze  of 
Night."  by  the  orchestra;  carol,  "O 
Merry  Christmas  Bells,"  by  girls  and 
boys. 


-  BOSTON    FQ^T, 
DECEMBEE   23,    1899. 


EXERCISES  AT  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  BLIND 

An  interesting  entertainment  was  given 
by  the  children  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  yesterday,  previous  to  the 
closing  of  the  school  for  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

In  the  morning  there  was  an  exhibition 
of  school  work,  and  at  11  o'clock  the  vis- 
itors adjourned  to  the  hall,  where  the 
children  rendered  Uie  following  pro- 
gramme: 

Recitation  and  carol,  liy  the  girls;  carol, 
"The  First  Chii.=tma?,"  Nettie  Gray  and 
Joseph  Rodrigo;  ]via!io  duet,  James  Cun- 
ningham and  Harry  Rar.d;  recitation, 
"Upon  This  Happy  Morning,"  Ludge 
Jean;  carol,  "There'.s  a  Song  in  the  Air," 
by  the  primary  boys;  violin  solo,  Mary 
AUeu;  recitation,  "Two  Little  Stockings," 
Charles  Bixby;  carol,  "One  Midnight.  Oh, 
So  Long  Ago,"  by  the  kmdergarten  boys; 
violin  trio,  Alfred  Heroux,  Fi-ank  Stieber 
and  Edwin  Cummings;  carol,  "Joyously 
Carolled  the  Angels,"  by  the  slrl.«:;  reci- 
tation, "Christmas  Story,"  John  Jordan, 
Leon  Gibson  and  Clarence  Hamlett;  Carol, 
"Hail,  Hail  the  Christmas  Day,"  by  the 
girls;  selection  by  the  boys'  orchestra, 
"Breeze  of  Night":  carol,  "O,  Merry 
Christmas  Bells,"   by  the  whole  school. 

At  tiie  conclusion  of  the  exercises  Mr. 
Michael  Anagnos,  principal  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  founder  of 
the  kindergarten,  made  an  appeal  in  be- 
half of  the  kindergarten  work,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  girls'  department,  which 
is  dn  need  of  another  building  to  accom- 
modate the  pupils. 

Ck  380ston  Crabek 

FEBRUARY   5,   1900,     1 

Concert  for  Blind.  | 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  klndergar- 1 
ten  for  the  blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  by  the  members  of 
.  the  Hospital  Music  Fund.  The  Apollo 
Male  Quartet,  the  Astrelles,  a  trio  of 
talented  instrumentalists,  and  Mrs. 
Pearl  furnished  the  entertainment.  It 
was  greatly  appreciated,  the  Inmates  of 
the  kindergarten,  ranging  In  age  from 
3  to  14  years,  manifesting  their  thor- 
ough enjoyment  by  frequent  outbursts 
of  applause.  As  Is  qystomary  during 
the  visits  made  by  the  members  of  the 
fund,  flowers,  contributed  by  friends,  j 
were  distributed.  '     - —  ■  I 

This  fund  is  now  on  a  permanent  ba- 
sis, and  the  members  miW  continue  the 
Sunday  visits  to  the  various  hospitals 
and  Institutions  until  summer.  It  is 
hoped  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  on 
hand  by  next  fall  to  enlarge  the  organ- 
ization, so  that  a  greater  amount  of  ter- 
ritory may  be  covered.  The  headquar- 
ters are  at  52  West  Cedar  street. 

BOSTON  POST, 
FEBEUARY   5,    1900 

CONCERT  FOR  fHE  BLIND. 

A  concert  w.a.«!  giv»n  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  at  2  ; 
o'clock  yesterday  by  the  organization  of  , 
the  Hospital  Music  Fund.  The  Apollo  ; 
Male  Quartet,  the  AstroUea,  a  ti-lo  of  tal-  i 
ented  instrumentalists,  and  Mrs.  Pearl  ^ 
received  their  usual  meed  of  applause. 

The  lnma.tes  of  the  kindergaxten,  rung- 
Ing  in  age  frtm  3  to  14  ypars.  manifested 
their    enjoyment    by    frequent    outbursts 
of  applau-sse.     The  artists  made  it  a  day 
long  to  be  remembered  by  the  little  one.s. 
I     As    s  customan'  during  th«  visits  made 
by  the  members  of  the  fund,  flowers,  con- 
j  tributed    by    generous    friends,    wcro   dis- 
I  tributed,  and  gave  added  pleasure  to  the 
I  children.    It  wa«i  curioius  to  note  the  ca- 
re^■3ing  way  in  which  ithey  handled  them 
.and  anxiously  innulred  as  to  the  color  of 
I  their  particular  i>csse>sslon. 
I     The  fvird  is  now  on  a  permanent  basis, 
i  and  will  continue  the  Sunday  v  bUs  to  the  I 
I  various    hospitals    and     itv^itltutlons    until  i 
i  suiamer.     It  is  hoped  that  sufficiont  funds  i 
will  be  on  hand   by    next   f:ill  to  enlarge  j 
the     organization,      so     that     a     greater  ] 
sunoMnt''o,':  territory  may  be  covered.    The  i 
'  htfad(iuart«jrs  are  .at  52  West  Cedar  street. 
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